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FOREWORD 
/ ‘HE continued interest in measuring the cost of living 


makes it desirable to survey and sum up from time to 

time the available statistical data with respect to 
changes in the retail price level. Such a survey, however, 
requires a clear and accurate understanding of the purpose 
and method of cost of living measurements. In probably 
no other field of statistical inquiry is knowledge of the basis 
and general nature of the calculations so essential to prevent 
misinterpretation and confusion. 

In several successive investigations the National Industrial 
Conference Board has sought to determine the facts with 
respect to changes in the cost of living of American wage 
earners. In addition to ten studies of the minimum cost of 
living in separate localities, the Conference Board has pub- 
lished seventeen reports on changes in the cost of living since 
1914, based on continuing investigations, as well as an ex- 
haustive analysis of “Family Budgets of American Wage. 
Earners.” 

In 1925, a volume on “The Cost of Living in the United 
States” was issued to afford an analysis and comparison of 
the more important series of index numbers of the cost of 
living in the United States, in order that the character and 
basis of these measures of variations from time to time, and 
from place to place, might be better understood and their 
intelligent use facilitated. This volume also presented a sur- 
vey of changes in the cost of living for the United States as a 
whole since 1914, summing up the outstanding results of the 
Conference Board’s investigations in this field. The interest 
in this study was so great that the edition has now been com- 
pletely exhausted. It has, therefore, seemed advisable, in view 
of the continuing demand for this information, to issue the 
present volume as a thorough revision of “‘ The Cost of Living 
in the United States.” The comparative analyses of the 
important cost of living indices have been retained, with 
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such changes and additions as seemed necessary to clarify 
the explanation. In addition, the figures themselves have 
been revised to include all significant data available at the 
beginning of 1926. 

Taken in conjunction with the Board’s study of “Family 
Budgets of American Wage Earners,” the present volume 
affords a comprehensive review of existing cost of living data 
in this country and should prove a valuable guide in under- 
standing and evaluating the significance of this important 
part of modern economic knowledge. 

This volume is the result of an investigation conducted by 
Miss M. L. Stecker and assistants, of the Conference Board’s 
Research Staff, under the supervision of the Board’s Staff 
Economic Council. 

In the preparation of its studies the National Industrial 
Conference Board avails itself of the experience and judg- 
ment of the business executives who compose its membership, 
and of recognized authorities in special fields, in addition to 
the scientific knowledge and equipment of its Research Staff. 
The publications of the Board thus finally represent the 
result of scientific investigation and broad business experi- 
ence, and the conclusions expressed therein are those of the 
Conference Board as a body. 
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THE COST OF LIVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 
| [sae in the cost of living and in changes in the 


cost of living has assumed an importance in the last 

decade which brings a consideration of the problems 
connected therewith to the forefront of current social ques- 
tions. Prior to the World War prices had been advancing 
to such an extent that in several countries official investi- 
gations had been made to measure the movement, to ascer- 
tain its causes and to suggest means by which the rise in 
prices might be checked. People everywhere were talking 
about the “high cost of living.” Conditions during and 
immediately after the World War so greatly accelerated the 
upward trend as to intensify this interest. 

Such measurements of changes in the cost of living as 
there were before the war related almost entirely to changes 
in “price levels” and in the purchasing value of the dollar, 
and were based largely on wholesale prices and not on 
what went out of the consumer’s pocket.!. A few investi- 
gators had attempted to formulate standards for measuring 
expenditures and to ascertain the minimum requirements for 
so-called decent living. In this and other countries scattered 
studies of the actual cost of living under prevailing conditions 
had been made in connection with investigations of the 
tariff problem, poor relief, and wages, and where wages were 
set by governmental authority, as in the Australian states, 
New Zealand, England and a few American states, minimum 
rates were related in various ways to estimates of neces- 
sary expenditures. 

For the most part, however, interest in family budgets and 
price indexes was theoretical, and even such data as were 


1 Except that there were a few retail food price indexes and, in the United States, 
retail indexes for coal and gas. 
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available were put to little practical use.’ So far as is known, 
nowhere in the world was there, prior to 1914, a price index 
based on a balanced family budget and with retail prices 
weighted according to consumption. 

Of course, if all prices, everywhere, changed at the same 
time and the same rate, these changes would create no prob- 
lem, and interest in the cost of living would not arise. But 
wages advance at one time, salaries at another, farmers’ 
earnings at another, and each in a different degree. The 
cost of food may go up sooner or later and more or less than 
the cost of clothing; rents may lag behind and then take a 
spurt when the prices of other commodities are falling. 
Incomes do not move exactly in accord with the movement 
of retail prices; retail prices do not move with wholesale 
prices; the living costs of different social and economic 
groups do not change synchronously, nor do their relative in- 
comes, so that their comparative status often differs widely 
from one period to another. 

The conditions produced by the war and in subsequent 
years emphasized this characteristic of our economic sys- 
tem. Commodity prices, both wholesale and retail, which 
had been rising a few points a year in previous decades, 
moved up a few points a month or even a week during the 
war. Incomes which would buy a satisfactory living in 1914 
had become manifestly inadequate by 1917. These changes 
were measured in various ways for the purpose of adjusting 
wages. Wholesale price changes or retail food price changes 
were sometimes taken alone, sometimes together, and some- 
times one or both were combined with estimates of changes 
in rents and other items in special localities. The results 
were often attended by disagreement between employers and 
employees when wage adjustments were being made on the 
basis of cost of living data. Moreover, it became increas- 
ingly recognized that, no matter how satisfactory a measure 
of market conditions wholesale price changes might be, they 


1 Chapin, for example, in his account of the place of workingmen’s budgets in 
statistical literature, wrote in 1909: “The object of collecting, comparing, and 
combining workingmen’s budgets is to get a reliable representation of the standard 
of pian first, absolutely, for a given time, place and class of laborers; second, 
relatively, in comparison with the standard of different times, places and classes 
of men.” R. C. Chapin, “The Standard of Living among Workingmen’s Families 
in New York City,’ New York, 1909, p. 3. 
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did not measure changes in the cost of living for the ultimate 
consumer;! and that, since food required only about two- 
fifths of the average family’s annual outlay, changes in retail 
food prices alone did not adequately measure changes in the 
total cost of living. What was needed was an estimate of 
the change in the total cost of living, related to local condi- 
tions and to a definite standard of living. 

It had generally been assumed up to this time that the 
creation of an index of the total cost of living, based on 
changes in retail prices of the major component items, 
weighted and combined according to consumption, was a 
task fraught with almost insuperable difficulties because 
of the operations involved. The establishment of a basic 
budget which would properly represent complete require- 
ments and the maintenance of comparable standards from 
period to period® required a choice of typical articles and a 
knowledge of their use by average families, which could be 
obtained only through considerable effort in careful investi- 
gation. The selection of retailers who would furnish quota- 
tions,,and the enlistment of their co-operation in numbers‘ 
sufficient to afford a broad enough basis for generalizing, 
implied familiarity with a wide variety of marketing condi- 
tions. The collection of the data and the clerical work 


1 A comparison of the trend of wholesale prices and of retail prices is given in 
Table A (pp. 162ff.) and is illustrated in Chart 2. This shows clearly that wholesale 
prices often rise sooner and to a higher level than retail prices and that the reverse 
movement is also more rapid and more abrupt. 


2 Comparisons of the figures showing changes in food prices and in the total cost 
of living all indicate that food prices rose much more rapidly and to a higher point 
and fell much more rapidly and to a lower point than did the total cost of living. 
See, for example, Table 1 (p. 30), Table 4 (pp. 66-67), Tables C-1 and C-2 (p. 182). 


3 A cost of living index series has frequently been started through collecting retail 
prices of food, since these articles are for the most part easily standardized and com- 
parability of standard is readily maintained. Coal, matches and kerosene may be 
added; and then house rents. When clothing and sundries are reached, however, 
difficulties arise. This is because of the well-nigh limitless choice of samples and 
the fact that choice necessarily rests on individual preference or judgment; and 
because of complications due to changes in styles and changes of season and the 
problems of standardization. The Canadian number has grown in that way, as has 
the index number computed by the federal statistical office in Germany, which 
did not include sundries until February, 1925. 


* An index of retail prices is necessarily based on an average of several quotations, 


whereas for an index based on wholesale prices only representative market quota- 
tions are necessary. 
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involved in reaching a single figure were all necessarily 
extremely costly.t 

In 1917, in order to settle the constant disputes in the 
shipbuilding industry, the Shipbuilding Wage Adjustment 
Board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation entered into an 
agreement with the unions involved to readjust wages at 
intervals of not less than six months, if the majority of the 
craft or crafts at a plant requested it, on the basis that there 
had been a “general and material increase in the cost of 
living.””? To determine if there had been such an increase 
and to ascertain its amount, the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics late in 1917 undertook investigations in 
the principal shipbuilding centers. Expenditures of families 
in 35 communities in 1917 or in 1918 were taken, and through 
prices collected from local merchants the increases in cost 
between 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 were computed. 
No attempt was made to establish desirable standards of 
living, but only to measure changes in the cost of maintaining 
the existing standard on the basis of changing rents and 
retail prices. These estimates for separate localities were 
not combined into an index for the country as a whole, but 
prices in 18 of them later served as the basis, through 
December, 1917, for the Bureau’s present index of the cost 
of living in the United States.‘ 

In the meanwhile, in June, 1918, the first estimate of 
changes in the cost of living made for the country as a 
whole, based on a complete budget with retail prices weighted 
according to consumption, was constructed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. This was designed to meet 
the growing demand of industry in general and of the em- 
ployer members of the then functioning National War Labor 


1 The Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of Life reports that in con- 
structing its index of the cost of living over 400,000 mathematical computations 
were made. Massachusetts, Commission on the Necessaries of Life, Report, 
Boston, 1920, p. 112. 

2 Monthly Review of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, March, 1918, 
pp. 74-75. 

3 The report on Philadelphia was published in the March, 1918, Monthly Review 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; the report on New York, in April, 1918. 
Reports on subsequent places appeared in the June number of the Monthly Review 
and in the August, September and October numbers of the Monthly Labor Review. 


4 See pp. 63-65 of this volume. 
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Board in particular for a more exact measure of cost of 
living changes than was afforded by index numbers of whole- 
sale commodity prices or retail food prices. The report 
embodying the result of the Board’s researches’ brought 
together all existing material in the United States that would 
make possible a fairly exact measurement of the percentage 
by which the cost of living among workingmen’s families 
had increased between July, 1914 and June, 1918, if they con- 
tinued to maintain the same standard of living. These data 
were fragmentary and scattered, but when supplemented by 
the results of questionnaires relating to the cost of clothing 
and fuel, and to house rents, they gave a very good general 
estimate of how much more it cost to live in 1918 than in 
1914, at the same standard of living. In November, 1918, 
data were collected more systematically and the National 
Industrial Conference Board began to build up its files of 
retail merchants, real estate brokers and others closely in 
touch withcurrent prices of the goods and services in daily use 
by families of small and moderate means. The co-operation 
of these correspondents in furnishing prices has made possible 
the continuation of the series. In March, 1919, estimates 
were interpolated for the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 for 
which extensive data do not exist, and from then on the 
series has been complete. Two reports were issued in 1918 
and three in 1919. Beginning in January, 1920, prices were 
collected every month on a somewhat more limited basis.? 
Reports were published three timesa year, through July, 1923.3 
Since then monthly statements have been and are now being 
made public.‘ 

The year after the National Industrial Conference Board 
began its series of index numbers of the cost of living, the 
General Court of Massachusetts created a special Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life to deal with problems con- 
nected with rising prices. This commission is a research as 


1 National Industrial Conference Board, Research Report No. 9, “Wartime 
Changes in the Cost of Living,” Boston, August, 1918. 

* See pp. 58, 60, of this volume. 

* National Industrial Conference Board Research Reports Nos. 9, 14, 17, 19, 25, 
28, 30, 33, 36, 39, 44, 49, 54, 57, 60, 63. 
_ ‘These were cumulated through 1924 in the volume on “The Cost of Living 
in the United States”; in the present volume the 1925 figures have been added. 
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well as an administrative body in that, among other activi- 
ties, it undertakes to measure changes in the cost of living 
each month. Its report! published in February, 1920 con- 
tained a series of index numbers showing the relation of 
prices by months since 1910! to average prices in the year 
1913, which was adopted as the normal or base period. Six 
annual reports have been published,” and special memoranda 
are issued each month, so that a complete index series by 
months is available. 

In 1918 and 1919, in order to satisfy the requirements of 
the National War Labor Board for further information on 
the cost of living, the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics made another investigation of the cost of living in the 
United States. This included many of the localities in which 
the cost of living of shipyard workers had previously been 
investigated, but was in some ways far more representative 
than the earlier studies. Retail prices were collected in 31 of 
these localities for June and December, 1919, and for June, 
1920;? in 32 localities for December, 1920, May, September 
and December, 1921, March, June, September and December 
of 1922, 1923, 1924, and for June and December, 1925. From 
these, index numbers of the cost of living have been computed 
for each locality separately, and they have also formed the 
basis for the computation of an index of the cost of living for 
the country as a whole, with average prices in 1913 as a base. 
These numbers are published regularly in the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

In addition to these two indexes for the country as a whole 
and one for the important industrial state of Massachusetts, 
a number of local indexes of the cost of living have been 
computed. Of these, the only official one is that compiled 
by the Industrial Commission of Colorado for the city of 
Denver. In Rochester, N. Y., New Bedford, Mass., and 


1 An earlier report on the cost of living in Massachusetts was issued in 1910, 
Massachusetts, Commission on the Cost of Living, Report, Boston, May, 1910. 
The later figures make possible estimates of changes in the cost of living in Massachu- 
setts since 1901. See, oe example, National Industrial Conference Board, Research 
Report No. 41, “Family Budgets of American Wage Earners,” New York, 1921, 
pp. 65-66; also, Table 5 (p. 89) in the present volume. 

2 Report of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, op. cit., 1920; idid., 1921; 
ibid., 1922; ibid., 1923; ibid., 1924; ibid., 1925. 

8 Washington, D. C., was added in December, 1920. 
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probably in other cities, the local chamber of commerce 
collects prices and prepares an index each month. In Detroit, 
the Visiting Housekeeper Association, a philanthropic organi- 
zation, each month calculates the cost of maintaining cer- 
tain types of families. In some localities an important 
industrial concern has prepared an index number. All of 
these local numbers are based on changes in retail prices 
of the goods and services entering into an average family 
budget, weighted according to consumption. 

The main reason for the origin and continuation of all of 
these index numbers of the cost of living has been an agree- 
ment, or at least an existing practice, that wage adjustments 
should be made with price changes. This procedure was for 
the most part generally accepted during the period of rising 
prices up to 1920, although on various occasions in preceding 
years! attempts had been made, sometimes successfully, to 
establish wages on the basis of estimates of the actual cost 
of living based on a family budget. In wage arbitrations 
since 1920 the budget system of wage determination has 
come in for greater consideration and for a time the country 
was flooded with estimates of the minimum cost of living; 
budgets for families with incomes permitting more than 
a so-called minimum standard were rarely attempted.? An 
interesting recent development of the general interest in 
cost of living and family budgets has been the growing use 
of such data in connection with thrift plans, banking and 
instalment purchasing. This use involves practical methods 
of keeping accounts and budgeting expenditures so as to 
apportion the income in a rational manner; no attempt is 
made to estimate what the income should be. 

The definition and measurement of living costs depend 
entirely on the point of view from which the problem is ap- 


1 See National Industrial Conference Board, Research Report No. 41, op. cit., 
Chapter VII. 


2In addition to the budgets for clerical and professional workers referred to in 
the National Industrial Conference Board Research Report, No. 41, op. cit., p. 3, 
the only significant recent budgets designed to cover the needs of a family in the 
higher income groups are those prepared in 1921 by the California Civil Service 
Commission, for a clerk’s family and for the family of an executive. California, 
State Civil Service Commission, Cost of Living Survey, Report, Sacramento, 1923. 
An interesting recent study not previously referred to is by Clarence Vernon Noble, 
“The Cost of Living in a Small Factory Town,” Ithaca, N. Y., September, 1924. 
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proached and on the questions which the evidence collected 
is designed to answer. If merely a rough generalization or 
trend is desired, the data naturally may be much less refined 
and complete than where, for example, wages are to be 
fixed in exact accord with the changes in living costs.! 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that there is adifference, 
also, between expenditures and costs. Expenditures are 
what is paid out, and involve other considerations than the 
price level; costs are a measurement of the price level. To 
measure changes in expenditures is to measure to some extent 
changes in the standard of living; to measure changes in 
prices assumes the maintenance of the same standard of 
living. 

The present volume has been written for the purpose ot 
bringing together and interpreting existing information on 
the cost of living, and particularly on changes in the cost of 


1A number of industrial establishments both in this country and abroad have 
agreements with their workmen whereby a movement of a minimum number of 
points up or down in the cost of living scale will result in a compensatory adjust- 
ment of wages. When prices began to fall, an interesting situation arose in some 
plants where, prior to the development of a cost of living index, wages were ad- 
justed with wholesale prices. The price decline in 1920 was so obviously not reflected 
in retail prices that the agreements to reduce wages accordingly could not be carried 
out and other adjustments had to be made. The same thing would have happened 
if food prices only had been used, for, since November, 1920, the retail food price 
increase since 1914 has been well below the increase in the total cost of living. 
Estimates of ‘‘real wages” made on this basis have, of course, since that time shown 
an increase far beyond the true occurrence, just as when food costs had gone up 
higher than the cost of living, “real wages” appeared to be greatly depressed. 
For these reasons, estimates of the economic status of wage earners based on “real 
wages” derived from price data other than a total cost of living are subject 
to considerable qualification. See, for example, Edward Taylor Bullock, “Did 
Labor Prosper During the War?” The Survey, October 15, 1921, pp. 75-76; Paul 
H. Douglas and Frances Lamberson, “The Movement of Real Wages, 1890-1918,” 
American Economic Review, September, 1921, pp. 409 ff.; Paul H. Douglas, “The 
Movement of Wages and the Future of Prices,” Academy of Political Science, 
Proceedings, January, 1925, p.90. Douglas later completely changed his conclusions 
regarding the movement of real wages and, on the basis of an index which he com- 
puted from prices of other items in addition to food, although still not a complete 
budget, he reversed his earlier position that wage earners were in no better position 
as regards real earnings in the 1920’s than they had been in the 1890’s and decided 
that as a matter of fact the real earnings of employed factory workers in 1924 were 
28% higher than in the 90’s; of transportation workers, 22% higher and of all 
workers studied, 27% higher. The figures themselves are not so important as is 
the emphasis given by this complete reversal of a very widely quoted conclusion, on 
the basis of a more complete and sounder basis for computation. See paper pre- 
sented by Paul H. Douglas at the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association, New York, December 28, 1925, entitled, ““The Movement 
of Real Wages and its Economic Significance.” The American Economic Review, 
March, 1926, Supplement, pp. 17-53. 


2 See Chapter I, 
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living in the United States.’ This relates entirely to the 
requirements of workingmen’s families. Although a large 
body of data exists regarding index numbers and family 
budgets in other countries, these are not treated here; nor 
is there included in this treatise any discussion of the uses to 
which American data have been put.” After an analysis of 
the problems involved in determining the actual cost of living 
and the relative cost from time to time or from place to 
place, the discussion proceeds to a description of the principal 
index numbers by means of which changes in the cost of 
living have been measured. These are then compared and 
their differences noted. Finally, there is an estimate of 
changes in the cost of living between July, 1914 and Decem- 
ber, 1925, for the United States as a whole, as measured by 
the index numbers of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


1 Family budgets were so completely discussed in Research Report No. 41, op. cit., 
that only the briefest summary is presented here. 

2A recent publication notes many such instances. See Elma B. Carr, “The 
Use of Cost of Living Figures in Wage Adjustments,” United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 369, Washington, May, 1925. ‘ 


CHAPTER’ I 
MEASURING THE COST OF LIVING 


HE problem of measuring the cost of living has two 

aspects—first, the amount that it actually costs to live, 

and second, the extent to which these costs change from 
time to time or differ from place to place. These two prob- 
lems again present several phases. One is whether the cost 
of living shall be measured from the point of view of expendi- 
tures, that is, what individuals or families actually spend 
regardless of the return in material goods or well being, or 
whether it shall be measured by a purely hypothetical con- 
cept of needs and the money cost of supplying them. 


EXPENDITURES AS A MEASURE OF THE Cost oF LIVING 


From the standpoint of the individual or the family the 
sum spent for those things which are considered to be 
necessary for proper existence, that is, the cost of meeting 
the requirements of the standard of living, is thought of as 
the cost of living. This amount is necessarily limited to a 
considerable extent by available income, although income 
is not necessarily a measure of the cost of living. Expen- 
ditures reflect individual tastes and managerial ability, but 
they also reflect periods of prosperity or depression, with 
their effects on wages and prices. On a given income, some 
families may do very well and others of the same size and 
composition may fare badly; some may be so situated as to 
have a decrease or an increase in income completely alter 
their scale of living; others may adjust themselves with 
neither abnormal loss nor ostentatious gain. Again, regard- 
less of individual taste or managerial ability, expenditures 
among certain groups are perforce affected by changes in 
income, and among all groups they are affected by changes 
in the price levels of the goods and services for. which expen- 
ditures are made. Thus, the cost of living, from the point of 

11 
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view of individual or family expenditure, may be measured 
only by knowing how families actually spend their incomes 
and what they get for them. Changes in costs, where this is 
used in the sense of expenditures, reflect together changes in 
incomes, changes in living standards, and changes in prices. 

The study of the cost of living, from the point of view of 
expenditures, is seen to be largely sociological, shedding 
light on the manner in which people live; how they spend 
their incomes; how these expenditures differ among various 
racial, occupational and economic groups; _ the effect of geo- 
graphical location, of business prosperity or depression, and 
of the size and composition of the family.? 


Prices As A MEASURE OF THE CosT oF LIVING 


The cost of living, from another point of view, may mean 
a balanced combination of average retail prices. In deter- 
mining the combination to be used, consumption by normal 
families in a normal period may be taken as an indication of 
the kind and quantity of articles ordinarily used. Or, for 
families of any given economic or social status, these quanti- 
ties may be arbitrarily assigned on the basis of scientific 
tests of needs at a specified standard, such as calorie food 
requirements, cubic content of housing, and the like. As 
the basis for measuring changes in the cost of living, average 
or normal standards rather than minimum are generally used.‘ 

In either case, these goods and services are then priced 
and prices are combined in accordance with the quantities 


1 Of course, both actual expenditures and changes in expenditures are usually 
measured by an average of a number of individuals or families in order to present 
a general picture. 


*For list and description of the more important American studies of family 
expenditures, see Research Report No. 41, op. cit., Chapters I and II. 


3 As will appear later, the theoretical determination of clothing and sundries 
requirements, even at a minimum standard, is as yet practically impossible. Con- 
sumption data are available, however, from which to work out a fairly satisfactory 
pragmatic basis. For requirements at a standard above the minimum, where there 
is more margin for the exercise of preference, selection of samples becomes of neces- 
sity entirely a matter of judgment. 

4 Certain index numbers of the cost of living in countries other than the United 
States are based on minimum requirements. See, for example, the series constructed 
by Kuczynski for Greater Berlin. R. R. Kuczynski: “ Post-War Labor Conditions in 
Germany,” United States, Bureau of Labor, Bulletin No. 380, March, 1925, pp. 
64-67. These are published regularly four times a month in Kuczynski’s Finanz- 
politische Korrespondenz, Berlin. 
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determined to be necessary for a balanced consumption.! 
The importance of each item in total consumption is a 
“weight” and the cost of living is a “weighted” total, mean- 
ing that the cost of each of the numerous goods and services 
entering into the cost of living has been given a value in the 
total cost equal to its importance in the total average or 
representative consumption. Differences in the cost of living 
from the standpoint of the retail price level, from place to 
place and from time to time, may be ascertained by collecting 
retail prices of the goods and services listed in the budget, 
combining them with their consumption weights and com- 
paring the total from one place or from one period to another. 

Studying the cost of living from the point of view of the 
price level is of interest as affording a quite different series 
of comparisons from that afforded by an analysis of expendi- 
tures. The price level study shows the cost of obtaining 
the goods and services required for a balanced consumption 
at any given time or place or among any specified group, and 
may cover the requirements for any specified standard of 
living. These costs, if taken on the same basis, may be com- 
pared from time to time in the same place or at the same 
time, from place to place. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF MEASUREMENT 


Interest in the cost of living within the past ten years has 
depended largely on the necessity for wages and salaries to 
prices of the things which wages and salaries buy. It has been 
concerned primarily with the establishment of the minimum 
cost of living, and with differences in the average cost of main- 
taining any given standard ofliving, both from time to time and 
from place to place, on the basis of changes in the price level 
and not of expenditures. The technique of measurement has 
developed, therefore, along two lines. The first is designed 
to establish the actual cost of maintaining a specified stan- 
dard of living, usually designated as the minimum; and 
the second, to determine how average costs differ from time 
to time and from place to place. 

1In practice, consumption weights are frequently based on relative expenditures 


for separate items in the total, rather than the actual quantities consumed, since 
data ze the former are far more readily obtained than for the latter. 
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The measurement of the actual cost of living has in turn 
been adapted to meet special needs. The first adaptation 
may be said to depend on the wage requirements. For a 
man’s wages, up to the present time in this country, the 
assumption has been that it should cover not only the cost 
of his own support but that of the support of a family as 
well; for a woman, the standard thus far has been a self- 
dependent woman living apart from a family group, without 
home responsibilities. Both of these standards are coming 
in for more and more question,! but this problem will not be 
discussed in the present study, since it has to do with the uses 
to which the cost of living data are to be put and not to the 
data themselves. 

The second adaptation of methods for measuring the 
actual cost of living relates to the standard of living. One 
type of budget? attempts to determine, for a given group in 
a given place at a given time, the cost of maintaining a 
minimum American standard of living at the local prices of 
goods and services consumed; the other attempts to measure 
a somewhat higher standard of living, regardless of existing 
conditions, on the theory that these existing conditions do 
not meet satisfactory requirements.° 


Tue Actua. Cost or LIvING 
Family Budgets 


Studies of family expenditures antedate studies of the 
retail price level. This is because the earliest interest in 
budgets was due to the fact that they afforded material for 
studying certain phenomena related to the family life and 
economy of given social groups. Thus, in 1901 the United 


1See, for example, Margaret Loomis Stecker, ‘Family Budgets and Wages,” 
American Economic Review, September, 1921, pp. 447-465; Paul H. Douglas, “Is 
the Family of Five Typical?” Yournal of the American Statistical Association, 
September, 1924, pp. 314, 328; also, principles urged at the first conference of trade 
union women, called by the United States Government in 1918, Monthly Labor 
Review, November, 1918, pp. 190-191. 


? Budgets of the cost of living are a plan for balanced expenditures; the term is 
used loosely to mean any itemized measure of the actual cost of living. 


* The problems connected with making family budgets and the budgets them- 
selves have been so extensively discussed in the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s Research Report No. 41 as to require only the briefest summary here to 
make the present account complete. Cost of living budgets for wage earning women 
are only touched on, pending further more exhaustive study of the subject. 
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States Bureau of Labor Statistics! studied the income and 
expenditures of 25,440 families of wage workers and small 
salaried employees in 33 states, for the purpose of finding 
out not only how much it cost them to live but also to 
learn the sources of income and what part of it was laid 
out for each of the various items of expenditures, and 
how each of these varied in different parts of the country, 
with the size of the family.2, Mrs. L. B. More collected 
and analyzed 200 family budgets in- New York from 1903 
to 1905 for the purpose of establishing the standard of 
living prevailing in thé neighborhood? R. C. Chapin in 
1907 went a step farther. On the basis of a study of expen- 
ditures of 391 families, he attempted to determine the content 
and cost of a fair standard of living.t This was to be used as 
a norm for measuring the adequacy of poor relief. Miss 
Byington attempted by a study of family incomes and 
expenditures in Homestead, Pa., in 1907 and 1908 to picture 
the household life of a representative steel mill center.® 
The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1908 sought 
to determine what was a fair standard of living for cotton 
mill operatives according to prevailing customs in northern 
and southern cotton mill communities.° The Kensington 
district in Philadelphia was surveyed in 1913 to 1915 to 
establish the prevailing standard and cost of living. 

Most of the studies mentioned in the preceding para- 


1The name of the present United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
changed several times since its organization as the Bureau of Labor in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1885. Its present name, Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor, will be used consistently throughout this volume. 

2 United States, Commissioner of Labor, Eighteenth Annual Report, “Cost of 
Living and Retail Prices of Food,’’ Washington, 1903. This is the first important 
American study. A number of significant studies of budgets had been made 
abroad prior to this; and in this country, both the state and federal governments 
had compiled some data on the cost of living. 

3 Louise Bolard More, ‘‘ Wage Earners’ Budgets,” New York, 1907. 

4 Chapin, op. cit. 

5 Margaret F. Byington, “Homestead: The Households of a Mill Town,” New 
York, 1910. 

6 United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Report on Condition of Woman 
and Child Wage Earners in the United States, Vol. XVI, “Family Budgets of 
Typical Cotton Mill Workers,” 61st Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Document No. 
645, Washington, 1911. vi 

7 Esther Louise Little and William Joseph Henry Cotton, “Budgets of Families 
and Individuals in Kensington, Philadelphia,” Lancaster, 1920. 
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graph contained estimates of the necessary minimum cost 
of living annually for a family of five persons, on the basis 
of conditions actually prevailing. The usual method was 
to determine from the expenditures of the families surveyed 
the amount for which a satisfactory standard of living could 
be attained. It was but a step from these studies of what 
real families actually have and spend, to the construction 
of theoretical budgets designed to show what they should 
have and spend to maintain a satisfactory standard of living." 
It was not until 1915 that an attempt was made in this 
country to estimate the cost of maintaining a minimum 
standard of living on the basis of a theoretical budget for a 
theoretical family, at local prices.” 

Although the purpose of each of the later cost of living 
surveys made on this theoretical basis was to determine the 
minimum cost of living, procedure soon divided. One group 
of estimates was related to conditions locally prevailing; 
that is, to prices of the goods and services actually consumed 
or available for use by families of the type whose minimum 
cost of living was being fixed;* the other was on the basis 
of a desirable standard, whether or not that standard 
could be maintained locally. Since both were spoken of 
as the minimum cost of living, much confusion resulted.® 

1 Expenditures by actual families have afforded evidence regarding consumption 
habits. Thus, the kinds and quantities of food consumed in 1901 by 2,567 families 
who were able to furnish detailed records regarding expenditures served until 1921 
as the basis for weighting the retail food prices collected each month by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics for their index number. A similar survey of 
12,096 white families in 92 towns in 42 states in 1918 and 1919 served as the basis 
for weighting the retail prices collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for its 
cost of living index number. (See pp. 68-72 of this volume.) A study by the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Municipal Research in 1916-1918 was used as the basis for con- 
structing what was thought to be a fair minimum standard of consumption require- 
ments. Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, “ Workingmen’s Standard 
of Living in Philadelphia,” New York, 1919. 

* New York City, Board of Estimate and Apportionment, Report on the Cost 
of Living for an Unskilled Laborer’s Family in New York City, submitted by the 
Bureau of Standards to the Committee on Salary and Grades, 1915; idid., Report 
on the Increased Cost of Living for an Unskilled Laborer’s Family in New York 
City, prepared by the Bureau of Personal Service, 1917. 

* Report on the Increased Cost of Living, op. cét.; National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Research Reports Nos, 22,24; Special Reports Nos. 7, 8, 13, 16, 19, 21. 

‘These are described and summarized in Research Report No. 41, op. cit., pp. 
41-49. A few wage arbitrations have produced new budgets, but for the most 


part these are based on new prices of a familiar list of goods and services. 
5 See, for example, Stecker, op. cit., pp. 456-457. 
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pee the first_requirement in determining the cost 


of living orf the basis of prevailing prices is to determine the 
standard of living, that is, the kind of goods and services 
consumed, their quality and quantity. To obtain a measure 
of the necessary quantities to be allowed, the size and com- 
position of the family must be fixed. On the basis of these 
two considerations, a theoretical budget can be constructed, 
listing the requirements for one week or one month or one 
year, and the prices thereof can then be collected. 


The Standard of Living 


In determining the standards to be met, as just noted, 
two different ideals prevail. One aims to picture conditions 
as they are; the other, conditions as it is assumed they should 
be. The first of necessity reflects any existing inadequacies, 
such as improper housing or peculiar dietaries, as well as 
such insufficiencies as are the result of inadequate incomes; 
but it pictures the prevailing price level. The second type 
of budget is hypothetical to the extent that the goods and 
services required for its realization are not locally consumed, 
even though they may be part of the consumption habits of 
some families somewhere.! On the other hand, such inade- 
quacies in prevailing standards of goods and services con- 
sumed as are due to lack of wherewithal to purchase them 
would probably be remedied in time if incomes were adjusted 
so as to make the demand for them effective. 

The possibly non-existent or theoretical local standard 
has been upheld as the only means of bettering unsatis- 
factory conditions;? the portrayal of costs as they actually 
exist has been advocated as the only means of picturing 
reality. As a matter of fact, each standard has its place and 
may be used so long as it is adequately described. It 
should be clearly understood, however, that the first standard 
pictures the minimum retail price level, and that the second 
is purely imaginary, to the extent that its cost is not based 
on local means of meeting the standard specified. The fact 


1 See, for example, Stecker, op. cit., pp. 454-456, for some of the methods used 
in reaching estimates of the minimum cost of living om this basis. . 

2 See, for example, review by William F. Ogburn of Research Report No. 41, 
op. cit., Fournal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1922, pp. 284-286. 
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that some families somewhere are meeting the specifications 
is no argument for their local application. 


The Size of the Family 

The actual cost of living depends not only on the standard 
of living depicted, but on the unit to which it applies. For 
a man, this has quite generally been assumed to be a family 
consisting of himself, a wife, and three children under fourteen 
years of age. This family of five has been justified on the 
ground that three children are necessary if the race is to 
perpetuate itself and increase. The assumption that such 
a family is typical leads to some manifest absurdities. For 
instance, the three children in these theoretical families are 
all supposed to be under fourteen years of age. If the number 
of census families in 1920? (24,351,676) were multiplied by 
three, the result would be 73,055,028 children under fourteen, 
whereas in fact there were only 33,612,442 under fifteen at 
that time.? Or, if all the children under fifteen were distrib- 
uted among the separate families in the United States, 
each family would average 1.4 children fourteen years of 
age or less, instead of more than twice that number. The 
census family of 4.3 persons in 1920‘ must, therefore, contain 
at least one person fifteen years of age and over, in addition 
to the parents. Of course, many families are larger than 
five; many working men have no families at all; others have 
families in which there are one or more wage earners beside 
themselves.® 

The unit for measuring the cost of living seems never to 
have been questioned, so long as the use of budgets was 
largely academic, or so long as they were the basis for 
adjustments in individual families where allowances for 
differences in needs could be made, or even when used as a 
means of comparing the price level from time to time or 
place to place. When, however, they came to be used as a 

1 See, for example, Ogburn, op. cit. 


* The census definition of family is a group of persons, whether related by blood 
or not, who live together as one household, usually sharing the same table. United 
States, Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, 
Washington, 1922, Vol. II, p. 1265. 


3 [bid., p. 154. ‘ Ibid., p. 1266. 


5 Research Report No. 41, op. cit., pp. 53-59; Stecker, op. cit. 5 457 thee 
Douglas, “Is the Family of Five Typicale” op. cit., p. 314, Ae 
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measure of minimum wage rates, it became necessary more 
nearly to approximate reality, and apparently the family of 
five as a unit is by way of being abandoned in the near 
future.! 


The Cost of Living of Single Women 


Cost of living budgets for single wage earning women, like 
cost of living budgets for workingmen’s families, developed 
first as a matter of general sociological interest.2 The grow- 
ing interest in minimum wage legislation in this country in 
the first decade of the century produced a further series of 
reports on living conditions of women workers.2 A few 
states attempted to collect itemized accounts of expenditures 
as a basis for setting minimum wage rates, but for many 
reasons these were not entirely satisfactory, and this method 
was for the most part abandoned in favor of a theoretical 
quantity budget, adapted to different occupations and local 
prices. 

The standard uniformly followed by all the states was 
based on the needs of a self-dependent woman living apart 
from a family group, without assistance and without depen- 
dents.* The adoption of this standard has sometimes been 


1 See, for example, Paul H. Douglas, “Wages and the Family,” Chicago, 1925. 


2 Massachusetts, Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Fifteenth Annual Report, “The 
Working Girls of Boston,” Boston, 1884; Louise Marion Bosworth, “The Living 
Wage of Women Workers,” New York, 1911; Report on the Condition of Woman 
and Child Wage Earners, op. cit., Vol. V, “Wage Earning Women in Stores and 
Factories,” Washington, 1910, 

3 A few of these may be noted as follows: Massachusetts, Commission on Mini- 
mum Wage Boards, Report, Boston, January, 1912; Oregon, Consumer’s League, 
Report of the Social Survey Committee on the Wages, Hours and Conditions of 
Work and Cost and Standard of Living of Women Wage Earners in Oregon, with 
Special Reference to Portland, Portland, 1913; Connecticut, Bureau of Labor, 
“The Conditions of Wage Earning Women and Girls,” Hartford, 1914; Washing- 
ton, Industrial Welfare Commission, Report on the Wages, Conditions of Work 
and Cost of Living of Women Wage Earners in Washington, Olympia, 1914; Cali- 
fornia, Industrial Welfare Commission, First Biennial Report, 1913-1914, Sacra- 
mento, 1915; Ohio, Industrial Commission, “Cost of Living of Working Women in 
Ohio,”’ Columbus, 1915; Michigan, State Commission of Inquiry, Report into Wages 
and the Conditions of Labor for Women and to the Advisability of Establishing a 
Minimum Wage, Lansing, 1915; New York, Factory Investigating Commission, 
Reports, especially the Fourth, Albany, 1915, Vols. I and IV; Wisconsin, Indus- 
trial Commission, “ Cost of Living of Wage Earning Women in Wisconsin,” Madi- 
son, May 1, 1916. 

4The Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards is the only one 
that submitted an estimate of the cost of living for a woman living at home as 
a part of a family group. 
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criticized on the ground that the bulk of American wage 
earning women are not living in this manner but as integral 
parts of family groups, where their cast of support is lower 
than for a woman living independently.! Its usé has been 
retained because it is the simplest me&sure-of the cost of 
living for a single woman, and because many persons believe 
that the cost of the complete support of such a woman at 
home is little if any less than it would be if she were living 
independently. 


Wage Implications 

The significance of estimates of the actual cost of living 
based on conditions contrary to fact, both as regards the 
prevailing standard of living and as regards the unit of meas- 
urement, appears, of course, chiefly when related to wages. 
This problem will not be discussed here,’ beyond pointing 
out that the assumption that every adult male wage earner’s 
cost of living requires support for four dependents, and that 
every female wage earner needs enough to support her cost of 
living apart from a family group would result in a total an- 
nual wage bill in excess of the national income when allow- 
ances are made for taxes and capital improvements. If the 
principle of equal pay for equal work were recognized, based 
on the wages of a man, the deficit would be still greater. In 
the meantime, men with larger families would be inade- 
quately provided for, and women with dependents would 
find their single standard wage insufficient to care for these. 

Recognition of the shortcomings of these standards has 
resulted in new proposals for measuring the cost of living. 
One of these is that the unit shall be a man and woman, 
whose needs would be covered by a basic wage;* another is 
that the standard should be a single man’s needs with enough 
in addition to permit saving for marriage.* Both of these 
include provision for increasing allowances for increased 


1See, for example, Arkansas, Bureau of Labor and Statistics, Third Biennial 


Report, 1915-1916, Little Rock, 1917, pp. 15-16; Massachusetts, Department of 


Labor and Industries, Division of Minimum Wage, Men’s Furnishings Occupation 
Decree (Revised) No. 23, 1922, p, 2. 


* For criticism of certain uses of family budgets see Stecker, op. cit. 
* Australia, Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, Report, Melbourne, 1920. 
4 Douglas, “Wages and the Family,” op. cit., pp. 191-199. 
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family responsibilities. Most of the plans call for meeting 
these extra needs through a tax on industry in proportion 
to the total number of employees, this tax to be de- 
posited in a common fund, from which allowances would 
be made for dependency. If womén also were included in 
this plan, and of course there is no reason why they should 
not be, differences in their cost of living based on their 
responsibilities would also be taken care of. While as yet 
this proposal is pure theory in the United States, it has found 
wide acceptance in a number of other countries, where the 
family wage system or the custom of family allowances is 
well established. 


InpDEx NuMBERS OF THE Cost or LIVING 


The quantitative comparison of conditions at one time or 
place or under one set of circumstances with the same condi- 
tions at another time, place, or set of circumstances is usually 
expressed in a series of index numbers. An index number is 
computed by adopting certain conditions as a base and 
expressing other conditions as percentages of this base. A 
series of price or cost index numbers over a period of time is 
prepared by expressing the price of the same items on suc- 
cessive dates as percentages of the price on the base date. 
A series relating prices or cost in different places at the same 
time is computed by adopting one place or group of places as 
the base and expressing conditions in other places as percent- 
ages of that base. In the same way other types of index num- 
bers may be constructed, the principal stipulation being that 
the things compared shall, in fact, be comparable. The more 
extensive or inclusive and the more representative or normal 
the base is, the more likely it is that peculiar conditions will 
be minimized. Thus, an average of several years or of several 
months is better than one year or one month; an average 
of all the localities to be compared is better than any single 
one.” 


1Mary T. Waggerman, “Expansion of Family Wage System in France and 
Belgium,” Monthly Labor Review, October, 1923, pp. 777-793; ibid., “Family 
Wage System in Germany and Certain European Countries,” Monthly Labor 
Review, January, 1924, pp. 20-29; “Wages and Allowance for Worker’s Depen- 
dents,” International Labour Review, September, 1924, pp. 470-485. 


2 Unless, of course, one date or one place is the center of interest. 
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Among the cost of living index numbers, the time series 
is the only one that has been regularly maintained, although 
obviously the place series could be, computed, so far as 
mathematical calculations are concerned, if the data were 
available. For both series the important-considerations are 
(1) the possession of a sufficient knowledge of the standard 
of living and consumption, so that each price may be given 
its proper importance or weight in relation to the whole; 
(2) since the entire budget usually cannot be priced, securing 
prices of a sufficient part of the budget to represent the total 
adequately; and (3) the maintenance of the same standards 
in comparisons from time to time or place to place. 


Time Series 


In constructing a time series of cost of living index num- 
bers it is necessary: (1) that the base period shall represent 
average or normal conditions; (2) that there be such a 
knowledge of consumption by the particular families repre- 
sented in the base period as to permit a combination of price 
changes that will give proper weight to the relative impor- 
tance of each; (3) that if comparative costs are not measured 
by an absolutely complete budget, the sample be sufficiently 
large and well chosen as properly to represent the whole; 
(4) that prices be collected in shops in which the type of 
family whose cost of living is being measured trade; and 
(5) that the same standards shall be consistently maintained 
throughout the period the series covers. 

The working out of these principles is illustrated in the 
index numbers described in Chapters II, III and IV of this 
volume, and comparison of results by different methods is 
made in Chapter V. Of course, the larger the sample and 
the more frequently prices are collected, the greater the 
value of the series. Such series at best are expensive to con- 
struct, however, and the choice often lies between a method 
which permits an intensive study of a small sample at long 
intervals and a more extensive study of a larger sample at 
more frequent intervals. In any event, the results attained 
can not be precise and, although in the existing series the 
index numbers and weightings are frequently carried out 
to the decimal point, this gives a semblance of accuracy that 
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is not warranted by the basic data and is justified only by 
the desire to measure every little change in the trend. 


Place Series 


Place series index numbers of the cost of living involve 
the same considerations as time series in that it is necessary 
to be certain that only comparable items are being compared 
and that this standard is consistently maintained. Obviously 
this requires a comparison for the same type of family, of 
the same economic and social status, at the same period of 
time. Comparisons of estimates of expenditures or costs in 
different places, made by different investigators at different 
times are, therefore, well-nigh impossible, especially within 
the past decade of rapidly changing price levels. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, however, 
in 1918 and 1919 surveyed 92 localities, at approximately 
the same time, by common methods. Expenditures by 
families of wage earners and low or medium salaried workers 
for a year were taken; the period covered ranged from the 
year ending July 31, 1918, to the year ending February 28, 
1919; 75% of the data covered practically the year 1918. 
In 31 of these cities prices have been collected regularly 
since the time of the original survey. 

Except for differences due to differences in size, age and sex 
composition of the families, for all practical purposes the 
data available regarding expenditures for living in these 
cities were comparable when collected,’ inasmuch as the 
schedules of inquiry used were identical and the standards 
specified for the fam ilies to be scheduled were the same.? In 
each city the group of families was taken by the Bureau to 
be typical of wage earners and of low and medium salaried 
persons in that locality. Thus, while possibly being of dif- 
ferent race, economic status and standard of living, and 
possibly living under different climatic conditions, each 

1 The original figures are found in United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
“ Cost of Living in the United States,” Bulletin No. 357, Washington, 1924, pp. 7 ff; 
Monthly Labor Review, February, 1926, pp. 62 ff. 

2 Although the investigations were made at slightly different times in 1918 and 
1919, the Bureau of Labor Statistics assumes all original costs to have been as of 


December, 1918. 
3 See p. 68 of this volume. 
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group represented the local wage earning class, and expendi- 
tures for living were the expenditures by the local wage earn- 
ing class. Furthermore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 
using ratios based on an adult male consumption of one, 
namely, .90 for an adult female; .90 for a child 11 to 14 
years of age; .75, .40 and .15 for children of lower ages, 
respectively, determined for each city, the average number 
of adult male food consumption units per family. 

In order to eliminate differences in expenditures due to 
differences in the size, age and sex composition of the families, 
they may be reduced to a common basis by assuming that 
consumption of all items in the budget is in the same ratio 
among the different members of the family as is the con- 
sumption of food.’ Dividing average expenditures for living by 
families in each city in 1918 by the average number of equiva- 
lent adult males per family in that city and doing the same 
thing for the country asa whole, reduces all expenditures to 
an adult male unit basis. Average annual expenditures for 
living per adult male unit, at the 1918 standard, may be com- 
puted for certain other dates, by adding or subtracting the 
known percentages of change in the price level in each city 
within specified periods, thereby obtaining figures which are 
comparable with the original data.? Such a comparison, when 
expressed as index numbers, using average expenditures in the 
country as a whole as 100, reflects relative expenditures for 
living, by families of the same size, age and sex composition, 
in different places according to conditions as they actually 
were in 1918. 

This method has certain limitations. The base from 
which changes are calculated for the separate cities is expen- 
ditures within a twelve-month period of slightly different 
months; the expenditure base for the country as a whole is 
an average of 92 cities, while changes in the price level are 
calculated as the average for 32 cities. As an index of 
relative expenditures for living in these separate places, com- 
pared with a common unit, the error is not so great as to 


} This ratio may not be exact, but the adult male food consumption unit serves the 
purpose of common divisor in reducing all to a comparable basis. 


_? Except that standards of living and therefore expenditures may be different at 
different periods, 
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cause any serious discrepancy regarding their respective 
standings. 

It should be remembered, however, that there is a great 
difference between an index such as this which is based on 
expenditures and one which might conceivably be constructed 
on the basis of properly weighted prices. Although in each 
instance representing local living conditions and costs among 
wage earners, an index based on expenditures necessarily 
reflects differences in standards as well as differences in 
prices. On the other hand, an index based on a comparison 
of the prices of a fixed list of goods and services, collected in 
each locality, necessarily has a considerable margin of unreal- 
ity, due to the fact that such a list could not be of general 
application and that conceivably items consumed with regu- 
larity in one place could not be purchased in another at all. 
Regardless of the method which is used, however, .a clear 
definition of units and consistent adherence to comparability 
of both method and units will result in a sufficiently accurate 
answer to a frequently asked question regarding the rela- 
tive cost of living in one community as compared with 
another.1 


Purchasing Value of the Dollar 


The purchasing value of the dollar is the reciprocal of an 
index number of prices. That is to say, if goods which cost 
one dollar in the base period, for example, July, 1914, cost 
$2.045 six years later, one dollar on the latter date would 
purchase goods worth only 48.9 cents, judged by the earlier 
purchasing power. In other words, one dollar in July, 1920, 
was only 48.9% of the dollar in July, 1914. The complete 
series of figures showing relative costs and relative purchasing 
values based on National Industrial Conference Board index 
numbers of the cost of living are shown in Table 11? of this 
volume and clearly indicate the method. 


1 What can be done for the budget as a whole can be done for certain other items 
in the budget, notably food and housing. For the latter, the relative rent per room 
may be computed. The accommodations available will differ, of course, from city to 
city, but in each instance those most usually occupied by the wage-earning popula- 
tion will be covered, thus giving a fairly adequate index of working class rents from 
place to place. : 


2 See p. 156. 
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SUMMARY 


Although measurement of the cost of living first developed 
from a more or less academic interest in sociological and 
economic problems, and although the first investigations 
were conducted almost entirely from this standpoint, these 
data were eventually applied to answer questions of a practi- 
cal nature. Thus, the adequacy of poor relief, the relative 
necessity for a tariff to protect the standard of living in 
different countries, and the sufficiency of wages have all 
been measured against required outlay for the maintenance 
of a minimum standard of living. 

Starting with investigations of how families and individuals 
actually were spending their incomes, budgets were later 
constructed to indicate the cost of maintaining a proper 
standard. This involved a determination of typical family 
units and of their standards of living. Two standards have 
been generally recognized: the so-called American minimum, 
measuring the actual cost of maintaining a fair standard of 
living according to conditions prevailing in any given locality; 
the other, the so-called standard of health and decency, 
which is one not yet generally found among unskilled laborers’ 
families, but which is the goal toward which they are striving. 

The actual cost of maintaining any standard of living de- 
pends on how many persons it is designed to provide for. 
The units used up to the present time in this country have 
recently come in for an increasing degree of challenge and it 
is likely that in the near future adjustments will be made so 
as to bring the theoretical unit both for men and for women 
more nearly into harmony with actual conditions. 

Nothing is more generally recognized than that the cost 
of living is a very specific problem, dependent not only on the 
standard of living, the size of the family, personal require- 
ments of occupation and taste, but also on climate and geo- 
graphical location with relation to transportation of necessi- 
ties or nearness to supply. For this reason, the only absolute 
measure of the cost of living is that which is worked out 
for each particular family. In generalizing, the greater the 
area covered or variety of types included, the less faithful 
is the picture painted. Thus, those estimates of the actual 
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cost of living are likely to be most exact which are related 
to a specified standard of living for a given group, as mine 
workers, street railway employees, cotton mill operatives, in 
a definite locality in a specified period of time. Those are 
most misleading which generalize abbut heterogeneous groups 
in a wide area, or which assume that standards or costs 
prevailing at one time and place are equally applicable at 
another time and place. There is no such thing as the cost 
of living or the minimum cost of living for any but the most 
homogeneous groups, in a limited area, within a specified 
period. A general index of changes in the cost of living is 
more nearly typical of specific localities, but adjustments to 
take account of local differences are frequently required. 

For measuring differences in the cost of living, either from 
time to time or from place to place, any standard of living 
and size of unit may be used, so long as they are clearly Yesaeo 
defined and retained. For the reason that the cost of board 
and lodging does not change synchronously with changes in 
the cost of foodstuffs and house rents, changes in the 
cost of living of women living thus independently of a 
family group are not necessarily measured by changes in the 
cost of living based on the needs of a family, except as they 
themselves are a part of a family group. 


CHAPTER II 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING, BY 
THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD 


, ‘HE oldest continuous index number of the cost of 
living for the United States as a whole is that of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. The origin 

of this number was an estimate made in June, 1918, of the 

increases in the cost of living within the war period, beginning 
in July, 1914. Interest in measuring changes in the cost 
of living then centered in changes within a selected period 
of time rather than in changes from what might have been 
considered normal conditions; hence the adoption of a single 
month, that of the beginning of the war, rather than an 
average of several months or years.!_ The same requirements 
conditioned the next estimate of changes in the cost of living, 
and the base period was kept at July, 1914. While theoretic- 
ally a single month used in this way affords a less desirable 
base period than an average of a greater variety of conditions 
over a longer period, the use of this particular month throws 
no great irregularity into the series, owing to the fact that 
the increase between the immediately preceding pre-war 
year, 1913, usually accepted as normal, and July, 1914 was 
probably not more than 1%.? The retail food price index 
number of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
based on average prices in 1913, is used in the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board series as a measure of changes in 
food prices, without conversion to the July, 1914, base. The 


1 It is of interest to note that the first estimate of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was made on the same basis. It was later changed to a year’s aver- 
age. See pp. 63-65. 

? This estimate is based almost entirely on the increase in food prices. See 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 1919, pp. 192-193. The Massachusetts Com- 
mission on the Necessaries of Life estimated an increase in Massachusetts of 2.1% 
in this period, including increases in the cost of food, clothing and shelter. Report, 
1920, op. cit., pp. 20, 118. 
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base period of the Board’s series is, therefore, somewhat 
broader than is apparent on the surface. 

With July, 1914 as the base period, a number was com- 
puted in June and November, 1918, and in March, July and 
November, 1919. In 1920 and in the years following, num- 
bers have been constructed each month. This series, together 
with interpolations for July, 1915, July, 1916 and July, 1917, 
for which dates little exact information is available, constitute 
a continuing measure of changes in the cost of maintaining 
substantially the pre-war standard of living! for families of 
small and moderate means. It is based on retail prices of 
goods and services representative of a complete family 
budget, combined in such a way as to give proper weight to 
each item in proportion to the expenditures therefor by 
wage earners’ families before the war. Until December, 
1925, the figures collected for months other than March, 
July and November of each year were on a somewhat more 
limited basis, as regards both localities covered and number 
of reports, than were those for the above mentioned dates. 
The December, 1925 figures are on the same basis as those 
for March, July and November, and it is now planned that 
in the future the index numbers for all twelve months will 
be strictly comparable. In the present volume the more com- 
prehensive figures will, however, be discussed separately from 
the others. 

The series based on the more comprehensive surveys 1s 
given in Table 1 for all dates for which numbers are available. 
Chart 1 shows the same results in graphic form. The method 
of collecting and combining prices of the articles entering 
into the major items food, shelter, clothing, fuel and light 
and sundries, and of the major items themselves to obtain 
the change in the total cost of living, is described in the pages 
which follow. The detailed results are presented and ana- 
lyzed in Chapter VI. 

At the time of the Board’s first estimate of the increase 
in the cost of living, great speed was necessary and there 
were no models to follow, either as to basic standards or 
methods of collecting and working out the data. For a 


1It is recognized, ot course, that customs and goods available for consumption 
change, but so far as possible every contingency here is protected. 
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number of years thereafter much attention was paid to 
studies of fundamental problems which at first were touched 
but lightly. Consequently, while in some instances esti- 


TaBLe 1: InpeEx Numsers or THE Cost or LivinG IN 
AVERAGE AMERICAN COMMUNITIES ON SPECIFIED DarTEs, 
Jury, 1914 ro DecemBer, 1925, INcLusIvE, 

BY SEPARATE Bupcet ITEMS 
July, 1914=100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Date we. Food Shelter Clothing Fed gad Sundries 
Julypivities = 055. . 100.0 100 100 100 100 100 
Tolyoab isan ce ecu? 100.5 100 100 103 102 100 
Vale Ulbe ea astro ts 108.7 111 101.5 120 104 104 
Vale Ul ese eee 131.3 146 105 143 126 117 
Name LOIS tae cin 152.2 162 115 177 135 150 
November, 1918....... 165.0 183 120 193 140 155 
March, 1919.......... 160.5 175 122 181 142 155 
Palys 9919500.) of otek 172.2 190 128 200 142 163 
November, 1919....... 182.2 192 138 235 148 175 
March, 1920.......... 194.8 200 149 277 149 183 
July, ISHS ors hates 204.5 219 158 266 166 185 

ovember, 1920....... 193.1 193 166 228 200 192 
March, 1921...... rpallrs 168,9 156 171 174 187 185 
{uly, eg ae ae ee 163.1 148 169 164 179 185 

ovember, 1921....... 163.0 152 169 161 179 178 
March, 1922.......... 154.7 139 165 154 174 174 
{uly, Cha» Opa 155.6 142 165 154 174 172 

ovember, 1922....... 158.4 145 167 160 186 171 
March, 1923.......... 159.2 142 170 168 186 173 
fuly, eo gee 161.9 147 175 170 176 173 

ovember, 1923....... 165.3 151 180 174 176 174 
March, 1924.......... 162.9 144 ‘| 185 174 172 174 
{uly, 0) NEE te pee 161.7 143 186 171 166 173 

ovember, 1924....... 165.2 150 184 173 168 175 
March, 1925.......... 165.3 151 182 173 169 175 
{uly, MZ ie oa ot 168.7 160 179 175 165 175 

ovember, 1925....... 171.8" | 167 178 176 1678 175 
December, 1925>...... 171.49 | 166 177 177 166" 176 


* This figure includes an estimate of changes in the cost of fuel, based on prices 
of anthracite substitutes. 

> Beginning in December, 1925, the cost of living index for all months was placed 
on an identical basis instead of those for March, July and November being on a 
more comprehensive scale than those for intervening months. The December, 1925 
figures are, therefore, strictly comparable with figures for other months in the table. 
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mates necessarily were used at first, later procedure pro- 
duced more exactly measured results. Where necessary, 
corrections of earlier estimates were made and noted, but 
for the most part, the number in later years is merely a 
refinement or standardization of earlier procedure. 


Basic BupcET 


In order to determine how much the cost of living has 
increased within a given period, something must be known 
regarding the cost of living at the starting point. This may 
mean the establishment of a complete budget with all goods 
and services itemized so that a comparison of the aggregate 
cost on one date with the aggregate cost on another date on a 
percentage basis shows the change in the price level; or, 
as is more usually the case, goods and services representative 
of the complete budget may be selected and priced. A com- 
parison of changes in the cost of these, weighted so as to 
represent their importance in the total consumption of which 
they are a sample, shows the change in the price level. The 
latter method is used by the National Industrial Conference 
Board; prices of 88 items and rents are collected. 

Since changes in the cost of living were to be computed 
with prices in July, 1914, as a base, it was thought that the 
standard of living prevailing at that time should likewise 
serve as the standard by which to measure the subsequent 
price level. There were, however, no comprehensive data 
at hand to show the average or prevailing cost of living 
among wage earners in the United States in 1914, or how 
wage earning families were distributing their expenditures 
among the various goods and services making up the total 
cost of living. As a substitute for these exact figures, an 
estimate was made, on the basis of existing data, of the 
proportions which would represent a fair allocation of out- 
lay by families of small and moderate means.” 

The most important budget used was that of the United 


1This method is used by the Visiting Housekeeper Association of Detroit and 
certain other organizations which compute index numbers on a small scale. 

2 It will be remembered that information regarding either the quantities consumed 
or the money outlay for each separate item is necessary to weight prices of the 
numerous goods and services making up the total cost of living. 
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States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the country as a whole 
in 1901;! another pre-war budget was one of Chapin’s in 
New York in 1907.2 To offset these, if any modification were 
needed to bring them more nearly in line with conditions in 
1914, budgets collected in 1915 and 1917 were combined with 
them.’ The result, although largely weighted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics budget of 1901, because it covered the 
largest number of families, was sufficiently different from it 
to reflect changes in the intervening years and very fairly 
depicts the relative importance attached to the different 


TaBLe 2: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS IN THE ANNUAL BUDGETS 
or WaGE EARNERS’ FAMILIES 


Authority, Date, Locality Covered, Rood Shelter | Clothing Fuel and | Sundries All 
umber of Families Light t 


United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 
1901: United States, 
11,156 families... .:. 43.13 | 18.12 | 12.95 | 5.69 | 20.11 | 100.00 
1917: New York City, 
608 families...... 45.01 | 12.91 | 14.84 | 4.61 | 22.63 | 100.00 
1917: Philadelphia, 
512) families. eo 2 43.31 | 12.04 | 15.97 | 4.95 | 23.74 | 100.00 
United States Railroad Wage 
Commission 
1915: United States, 
265 families...... 38.0 20.0 15.0 6.0 21.0 | 100.00 
Dallas Wage Commission 
1917: Dallas, Tex., 
50 families...... 45.01 | 14.51 | 12.57 | 9.11" | 18.80 | 100.00 
Robert C. Chapin 
1907: New York City, 
31 families with in- 
comes $1,000 to $1,099] 44.7 18.1 15.5 4.5 17.2 | 100.00 
Average, weighted according 
to number of families. ..... 43.13 | 17.65 | 13.21 | 5.63» | 20.38 | 100.00 


* Includes expenditures for ice, telephone, water and laundry, as well as for fuel 
and light. 


> Includes Dallas, Tex. Excluding Dallas, the average proportion of the total 
expenditure for fuel and light is 5.61%, 


1 Kighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit., p. 101. 

2 Chapin, op. cit., p. 70. 

* Monthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, March, 1918, p. 112; 
ibid., April, 1918, p, 152; United States Railroad Administration, Report of the 
Railroad Wage Commission to the Director General of Railroads, Washington, 


1918, pp. 87, 91; Dallas Wage Commission, Report of the Survey Committee, 
Dallas, 1917, p. 5. 
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major items in the cost of living by average wage earning 
families in July, 1914. While no total expenditure require- 
ments are expressed or implied in this distribution, it serves 
a convenient purpose if it be assumed that $1,000 annually 
was divided as follows: food, $431; shelter, $177; clothing, 
$132; fuel and light, $56; sundries, $204. The budget 
distributions used, the number of families represented and 
the methods of combining them to obtain the weightings 
adopted as representative of July, 1914 are shown in Table 2. 

Having determined a representative apportionment of the 
aggregate cost of living among its component parts in 1914, 
but not knowing, through the collection and analysis of 
consumption data, the complete details of the goods and 
services included, nor finding it practicable to collect, as 
often as would be desirable, prices of all the goods and 
services entering into a complete budget, it next became 
necessary to select a number of articles which would ade- 
quately represent each item and to determine how these, in 
turn, should be weighted to represent the major group itself. 


Shelter 


The determination of housing requirements was based on 
careful study of prevailing standards and existing housing 
accommodations, and also of more general considerations, 
such as the demands of health, safety and sanitation. While, 
at first, inquiries related only to “housing such as is usually 
occupied by wage earners,” by 1920 more definite specifi- 
cations were made. It had been determined, for example, 
that health and comfort required four or five rooms for an 
average family; that, except under unusual circumstances,’ 
modern dwellings for working men are built with bath 
rooms; that, except in a few large cities, none of them are 
heated. The standard adopted in 1920 and used ever since 
is, therefore, “a house or unheated apartment of four or 
five rooms with bath, such as are usually occupied by wage 
earners.” Further than that, no specifications are made. 
In some places the rents secured are for cottages, in others, 


1Such as cottages in the southern cotton mill towns, for example; some of 
these are now being built with modern bath rooms. 
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semi-detached houses; in others, two-family houses, flats or 
tenements. In each instance the character of the housing 
listed is that usually occupied by the families of working 
men. In large cities, several types of dwelling may be repre- 
sented. The only common standard beyond the number of 
rooms and sanitary requirements is that they be the cus- 
tomary dwelling of wage earners in that locality. 


Clothing 


This item in the family budget is one of the most difficult 
to standardize, because of well-nigh unmeasurable differences 
in tastes and in the requirements of social, economic and 
climatic conditions. When the Board’s first survey was 
made in June, 1918, a number of lists of clothing require- 
ments at a minimum standard were available,! but none of 
these was adequate to measure the needs of average or 
normal wage earners’ families. The necessity for speed at 
that time precluded an extensive survey of the field, but 25 
articles of yard goods? and wearing apparel were chosen 
arbitrarily to represent different types of requirements. 

These alone were not enough, however, to show clothing 
costs, since they meant little without data regarding relative 
consumption. Hence, clothing budgets also were constructed 
as a means of weighting price increases. These budgets 
showed what might be regarded as the clothing bought in 
one year, rather than as the clothing available in one year, 
since ordinarily a person’s wardrobe will include a number 
of articles carried over from one season to another. The 
quantity allowances for the different articles and their basic 
prices were fixed after careful study of all the data available, 
and the final figures were those revised and agreed to by a 
number of wage earners and their families. At first, two 
sets of clothing budgets were made up, one of a somewhat 
better grade than the other, which required a smaller outlay 


1 More, op. cit., pp. 235 ff; Chapin, op. cit., pp. 165-166; Kennedy, op. cit., p. 78; 
New York State Factory Investigating Commission, Fourth Report, op. cit., 
Volume IV, pp. 1519-1530; 1660-1665; Report on the Increased Cost of Wage 
Living for an Unskilled Laborer’s Family, op. cit., pp. 20-21; Report of the Dallas 
Commission, op. cit., pp. 15-16; “Family Budgets of Typical Cotton Mill Work- 
ers,” op. cit., pp. 145-146; 239-240. 


* Prices of yard goods are not used in making up the final clothing budgets. 
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in 1914. In November, 1918, these cheaper budgets were 
not itemized, although in measuring the increase in clothing 
prices they had a certain influence for some time, because 
it was recognized that the lower price goods apparently had 
increased in cost more than those of somewhat better grade. 

In November, 1918, four other items were added to the 
original 25, and these have been retained ever since as the 
measuring unit of clothing price changes. No articles of 
children’s clothing are priced. In 1918, a number of experi- 
ments were made with data collected regarding children’s 
clothing, from which it was clear that boys’ clothing prices 
changed in practically the same ratio as did the cost of 
clothing for a man, while the cost of girls’ and little children’s 
changed about as a woman’s; the two combined were so 
nearly similar to the results attained when men’s and 
women’s only were used as to make the collection and tabu- 
lation of data regarding children’s clothing appear unneces- 
sary.” 

The standard of goods included in the clothing budget is 
indicated by its 1914 selling price. These were representative 
quotations for a fair grade of popular selling merchandise. 
With one exception they have no trade name and definition 
of comparability has been maintained through continuing 
comparability of prices. Where substitutions have had to 
be made to take care of changes in merchandise available, 
they have been determined on the basis of price, use and 


1See Table 7, p. 137. 


2 This was verified by the National Industrial Conference Board in later studies 
of the minimum cost of living in particular localities and was confirmed in an 
implied criticism of the National Industrial Conference Board for not using chil- 
dren’s clothing costs in computing its index. This criticism was based on a study of 
the price data gathered by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in which 
it was found that in the four years from June, 1920 to June, 1924, on seven of the 
fifteen dates for which quotations were collected, there was a difference of three 
points, and on seven, a difference of four points between the decrease for children’s 
clothing and the decrease for adult’s clothing since June, 1920. Since adult’s 
clothing would be weighted at least twice as heavily as children’s and probably more 
in an index based on both adult’s and children’s clothing prices, it is evident that 
the index based on adult’s clothing only in this four year period would have exag- 
gerated only about one point the decline in clothing prices as contrasted with the 
index which might have been based on prices of clothing for adults and children 
combined. See Elma B. Carr, “Cost of Living Statistics of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the National Industrial Conference Board,” Fournal of the 
American Statistical Association, December, 1924, p. 501. ; 
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comparability of demand. The items included and their 
1914 prices are shown below. 


Wool Yard Goods 1914 Price 
Serreiy Bee aasta es suey $1.00 
PODUNY 5 a1 vane oe ee noe 1.50 
Broncclothes..ehocsnma ee 2.00 

Cotton Yard Goods 

PETCaleiny & nyt a vitiedio tier .07% 
Ginghattlan cays seers o 10 

Wrolotactowiiier, gc, cee 12% 
Fruit of the Loom........ at 
Cilla. Se eee tc ae eee ae, 

Hostery 
Men Ss an erent cana oy hs 
Women veto + ocbeves ose and 
Knit Underwear 
Men’s union suits........ 50 
Women’s vestS.........+- 10 
Muslin Underwear 
Women’s combinations.... 1.00 
Suits 

IMGN Sc scat eeee Sc ok ae 15.00 
Women; S= Sans cece oe eee 15.00 


Coats 1914 Price 
Men's: -bigsec eecceeeee $10.00 
WV Otnietl 855 boicts annotate 10.00 
Shirts and Blouses 
Men’s work shirts........ 50 
Men’s work shirts........ 1.00 
Men’s negligee shirts...... 1.00 
Women’s blouses......... 1.00 
Men’s overalls........... 75 
Shoes 
Weis. 295 soc ataapasies 3.50 
Women's) Se-eo2seuueecs 3.00 
Gloves 
Men’s dogskin........... 1.25 
Women’s cape. s...20e sa 1.00 
Hats 
Men's felt. 2.22 See 2.00 
Women’s velvet.......... 1.50 
Women’s straw........-. 1.00 


The original clothing budgets, with prices' and with equiva- 
lent weights, are as follows: 


Man’s Budget 1914 

Cost 

Sit eet iesoeae $15.00 
Overcoadth. o «=.< sees 10.00 
Heavy trousers...... 3.50 
‘worshirts®ah aes = 2.00 
Two work shirts..... 1.00 
One work shirt... ... ny 
Three pairs overalls.. 2.25 
SHOGRUE tw oe eve oo 9.00 
Eight pairs hose... .. 1.20 
Three sets underwear. 1.50 
Two sets underwear.. 2.00 
Two night shirts..... 1.50 
Collars and ties...... 1.50 
Hats and caps...... 3.50 
Gloves ee ore nes 1.50 
Sundries 2 th. ce ssh 2 2.50 
All articles........ $58.70 


Relative 
Expendi- 


ture 


—_ 


OSS A I BE ST SA cad ah a a 
WAOCADPACWHWiIiP 


100.0 


Woman's Budget 1914 
Cost 

Coat orSuit....... 2. $15.00 
Woaldress3: .02 aes 5.00 
Wool skirt. ve2-2cus 2.00 
Two cotton skirts.... 2.00 
Four waists......... 4.00 
Two house dresses... 2.00 
Aprons isco: eee .90 
SHOES eta. cer eee 6.65 
iGsiery cece ee 1.50 
. Corsetacs seer cores oer 2.00 
Three union suits.... 1.00 
Three union suits.... 2.25 
Muslin underwear.... 3.20 
Three petticoats. .... AS 
Three nightgowns.... 2.40 
One straw hat....... 1.00 
One velvet hat...... 1.00 
ASIGVES ED coh cance 1.50 
Sundries: 2. .eoccet. 3.00 
All articles........ $58.15 


Relative 
Expendi- 
ture 


8.6 


= 


CUO G0 O10 et Gs BO et Cy Gs 
WAWIROMNOURARAPR ORS 


a 


100.0 


' These budgets were carried out on a basis of money cost on separate dates, until 
July, 1925. For practical reasons at that time the system of expenditure weights 


was adopted. 
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Fuel and Light 


The fuel and light budget consists of stove and chestnut 
anthracite and bituminous coal sold to family trade, gas and 
electricity. The allowance for these items in the basic budget 
was originally predicated on rather incomplete knowledge of 
the amounts and proportions consumed. Careful survey 
later, however, showed that most of the earlier assumptions 
regarding the relative consumption of anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal, the use of gas stoves and whether or not gas or 
electricity was the principal medium of artificial light were 
well founded in fact.1_ From this survey it was established 
that, except in the northeastern section of the United States, 
where anthracite is practically the only domestic fuel, 
bituminous coal for many years has usually been burned for 
household purposes. Another relatively unimportant ex- 
ception is that, in certain sections where natural gas is 
found, this is extensively used for fuel as well as for light. 
On a population basis, an equal amount of bituminous coal 
and anthracite is customarily burned for domestic purposes 
and about equal quantities of the stove and chestnut sizes 
of anthracite are used. 

The basic light budget, like that for housing, has neces- 
sarily been changed somewhat to conform with changes 
in the standard of living. Whereas in 1914 the principal 
source of illumination in workingmen’s houses was gas, al- 
most all houses built since then have provided electricity and 
many of the older ones have been altered to include this 
service. Thus, in order to secure lighting of a grade compar- 
able with that prevailing in 1914, electricity must be taken 
into account. The determination of the exact point when 
that became necessary is, of course, arbitrary. While data 
regarding electricity were collected from the very beginning, 
these did not assume a definite place in the light estimate 
until 1922. In 1923 electricity was given a weight of one, 
and gas two, in the light allowance. This was in recognition 
of the fact that while more and more electricity is being used 
for lighting, gas also is used, not only for cooking in the 
newer houses, but in many of the older places gas is still 


1See also United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., 
p. 391. 
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used for lighting, also.!. In November, 1925 the index num- 
bers for gas and electricity were completely recalculated and 
a new series started which will form the basis for the future 
computation of cost changes for these items. In any event, 
light costs take so small a part of the total cost of living that 
a considerable difference in numbers could occur before the 
index for the total would be seriously affected. 

While in each instance, therefore, the basic fuel question- 
naire calls for prices of both anthracite and bituminous coal 
in ton lots for domestic use, the light questionnaire calls 
for the cost of 2,000 cubic feet of gas and of 20 kilowatt hours 
of electricity, based on net rates and extra charges. Changes 
in cost of these three items are taken as representative of the 
change in cost of the fuel and light group as a whole; hence 
prices of kerosene, wood, matches, and other possible fuel 
and light media are not covered.’ 


Sundries 


Sundries comprise the miscellaneous assortment of goods 
and services not elsewhere specified. Thus, a large number 
of items more or less unstandardizable, totalling 20% of the 
budget, must be provided for. In June, 1918, when the 
Board made its first estimates, the percentage of change in 
the cost of these items was placed at a purely arbitrary 
figure, based on an incomplete budget and an incomplete 
survey. As time went on, however, these items were stand- 
ardized and a fixed budget for measuring price changes was 
established. It has always been clearly recognized that 
any selection of items and of consumption weights was neces- 
sarily a matter of judgment, but the goods and services listed 
at least give a good cross-section of the sundries items and 
may be used to represent changes in the cost of the whole.® 

These items and the weights assigned to each were selected 
on the basis of a study of a number of family budgets showing 


1 Idem, 


3 ab biped efforts were made to consider wood, coke, oil and natural gas, but 
when the entire index number was standardized, these proved to be of so little 
consequence in the average total that they were dropped from consideration. 

8 See pp. 75-76 of this volume for the samples priced by the United States Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, which differ in many respects from those of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 
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how groups of families actually spent their incomes for this 
item.* For an allowance of $4.25 a week for sundries in 1914, 
the following distribution was adopted: 


Expenditure 


ae Amount per Week eight 

AQ ERO Se, Ao a Oa Ge Oe One oe Cates 0.25 a: 
Medical, ; a 
Doctor Nae Coe ra rR Ren oo eek San 35 8.24 
Drape stole tar ticlesun bee one tate an cis assaf 15 3:53 
[RGEC AAT EORTC ae Gare oie ies aia I ty ar ead .60 14.12 
IRECHER TION CepINeT ne Sete ee Se eis said vids vs meee oe 45 10.59 
PRICULATI CE Geer e TRS Ba ANA Warts Suis RRS ly 50 11.76 
Purhiture, furnishings, SUPPNES. < c.c 5 esse Mie ns owiew .60 14.12 
Ghurcuecharityagits te sec eee eee ol ee owen eens 50 11.76 
Organization dues.2 .. 72 sera. a ee eer ree as 8.24 
CEE SEP. Shes s WC ee .10 As 
PRODECCOMMEEN Tat oink. er ree creck nc on hes Oe 40 9.41 
$4.25 100.00 


While for some families in some places one item may be 
over-weighted and another may be under-weighted, the 
average for the country as a whole is apparently as fair a 
measurement of the distribution of pre-war expenditures for 
sundries as anything necessarily so arbitrary can be. 


Food 


Survey of existing data regarding retail food prices re- 
vealed, after exhaustive tests,? that the index numbers of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics were substan- 
tially in accord with other reliable data regarding retail food 
price changes since the pre-war period. This was the only 
series available on a pre-war base for the country as a whole, 
and, being carried on substantially as the National Industrial 
Conference Board was making its own surveys of changes 
in the cost of the other major items in the budget, was 
adopted by the Board to measure this important item in its 
own series, to avoid duplication of effort. Through the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, these figures 
have always been put at the disposal of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board at the earliest possible moment. 
The method of constructing the basic food budget of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics will be described in Chapter III. 


1See Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit., p. 648, 
and other family budget studies listed on p. 15 of this volume. ~ 


2 Research Report No. 9, op. cit., Chapter I. 
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Meruops or CoLLecTING AND CoMBINING CURRENT 
PRICES 

Except for a few sundries, prices of which are collected 
from chain store systems centering in New York City, all 
of the data collected by the National Industrial Conference 
Board for use in making up its index numbers of the cost 
of living are secured by correspondence, and relate to prices 
on or about the fifteenth of the month. This method 
permits a large coverage of reports in a great variety of 
centers at frequent intervals, rather than a smaller coverage 
less often, and must be judged on that basis. The question- 
naires have been changed as time has gone on, in accord with 
experience gained in their use. Where questions arise in 
connection with the data furnished that cannot be answered 
satisfactorily, the information is dropped out until reconcili- 
ations can be made. In each instance the quotations previ- 
ously furnished are inserted on the new questionnaire, so 
that comparable standards may be maintained. Where sub- 
stitutions must be made, which happens practically only in 
the case of wearing apparel and other goods for which prices 
are collected on the clothing questionnaire, dealers are sup- 
posed to furnish quotations for comparable merchandise, 
which are linked on to the quotations previously furnished. 

The cost of living index number of the National Industrial 
Conference Board has undergone several changes looking 
toward greater inclusiveness, simplification and standardi- 
zation, since its inception in 1918. As already noted, the 
first estimate of changes in the cost of living in 1918 was 
made with little precedent and untried sources of information. 
The basis was necessarily limited by the time in which the 
work had to be done and a number of estimates had to be 
made. As it turned out later, when these could be checked 
by more complete data, these early estimates were in almost 
every instance remarkably in accord with the facts. 

In the present chapter attention will be centered on the 
method and coverage used in making up the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board index numbers of the cost of 


living. The detailed figures are given in Chapter VI. 
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Shelter 


Information regarding rents is obtained by questionnaire 
from most of the cities in the United States having a popu- 
lation of 50,000 or over, and from places of less population, 
which, though smaller in size, are none the less important 
in their own sections of the country. These cities are listed 
in Table D.1. From this table it is apparent that the number 
and representation of these cities have been increased from 
time to time, but that beginning in 1920 reports have been 
received regularly from approximately 165 cities, sometimes 
a few more, sometimes a few less. The average for the period 
starting in March, 1920 has been 496 reports from 170 cities. 


NuMBER oF CITIES IN THE UNITED States Havine Specti- 
FIED PopuLaTion IN 1920, NumBer or Sucu CIiTIEs 
ReportiInG REntTs, AND PopuLaTion THus COVERED 


Cities Population of cities 25,000 and over 

Number Percent- 

Population Classification Total | Report- Percent- Total age of 

umber, ing, Total age of Hevertiag, Total Re- 

1920 Decem- total ee Sesene 

Ben t2 ber, 1925 
cee of 500,000 and 

Peel S! Ws 12 | 12 | 16,369,301] 43.34 | 16,369,301] 100.0 
oa. of 250,000 to 

(0.0, ies = ea 13 ils} 4,540,838] 12.02 | 4,540,838] 100.0 
Cities of 100,000 to 

PDO dc ouin nn 43 | 43 | 6,519,187] 17.26| 6,519,187] 100.0 
Cities of 50,000 to 

M09 Use oe 76 68 5,265,747 | 13.94] 4,776,844} 90.7 
Cities’ of 25,000 to 

UU: oe al Gan Pai 143 24a 5,075,041| 13.44 899,284] 17.7 
Total 25,000 and 

ort een 287 | 160 | 37,770,114| 100.00 | 33,105,454] 87.6 
Total population of 

United States...... a3 oe 105,710,620 


Percentage cities of 
5,000 and over are 
OGistOtalen. ete e s sé ng ee 35.73 
Percentage cities of 
25,000 and over re- 
porting in December, 
1925, are of total 
population of United 
Sfatesmtshesh anges ae ¥ Ae Gey 
Percentage reporting, 
including those 
under 25,0004...... Ac 31.58 


a Fifteen cities having = than 25 ,000 population also reported. 
1See pp. 186-193. 
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The largest cities have always been included and it is safe 
to say that seldom since 1920 has much less than 30% of the 
total population of the United States been represented in these 
rent surveys. The foregoing classification shows the number 
of cities in each population group, the number reporting in 
December, 1925, and the respective populations represented, 
based on the census of 1920. Cities of less than 25,000 are 
not included in the census total, although in the last entry 
in the table the 15 smaller cities reporting to the Board are 
grouped with those having 25,000 to 50,000 population. 

Not only have the largest and industrially most important 
cities been covered, but a good representation by geograph- 
ical location is also given, including many smaller places. 
Thus, in December, 1925, the 175 cities reporting were situ- 
ated as follows: East, 59; Middle West, 69; South, 25; Far 
West, 22. Similar groupings on other dates show the same 
extensiveness of coverage. 

The rent questionnaire calls for the approximate average 
rent of four or five rooms, with bath, such as are usually 
occupied by local wage earners. These prices are supplied 
for the most part by real estage agents, although a few 
banks, chambers of commerce and social organizations 
closely in touch with the housing situation also furnish 
information.! The number of quotations secured differs 
with the size of the city and with local conditions. In some 
places a number of reports are required to complete the 
picture; in others, one is sufficient.” 

From the rents quoted, a percentage of change is calcu- 
lated from one month to the next, for each agency separately. 
These percentages of change are then averaged for each city 


1 Before sources of information were well established and data had to be secured 
by rather obvious means, a number of organizations were included as cooperators, 
which further study revealed presented an abnormal picture in one way or another. 
Thus, the building materials operators were perhaps inclined to over-emphasize 
rent increases, some social organizations were dealing only with unusual conditions 
which could not be considered a true cross-section of industrial housing. These 
and other non-typical reporters were removed as their unrepresentativeness became 
apparent. In Table D (pp. 186-193) certain corrections have been made from the 
original figures to adjust rents in view of these discrepancies. 

? Where the real estate board has members handling rents of wage earners’ 
houses in representative locations, resort to individual agents is an unnecessary 
duplication of effort; in other instances, the chamber of commerce canvasses the 
entire situation and presents a single estimate representative of general conditions. 
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and this average change within the month is linked to the last 
preceding index number based on July, 1914 as 100, to get the 
index number forthe current month. Inasmuch as rental con- 
tions so frequently differ from one part of a city to another, 
it has never seemed wise to express the final estimate for any 
given city in terms of a single percentage of change, although 
in making up the index of the total cost of living for the 
country as a whole, this procedure has necessarily been 
followed.! For prices varying as widely locally as is the case 
with rents, a range of estimates is as useful as exact data and 
may be more representative. 

After index numbers of rents have been constructed for 
each city separately, based on July, 1914 as 100, the cities 
are grouped on the basis of population and the average 
change in rents for each population group is ascertained. 
This is weighted by the importance of each population group 
in the whole,? and the total is divided by the sum of the 
weights. Thus, the rent index number finally constructed for 
the country as a whole is made up by taking into account 
different kinds of houses, a variety of possible landlords, the 
probability of a wide difference in conditions affecting rentals 
as between cities and often even as between different neigh- 
borhoods in the same city, and it gives a weight to the rent 
changes in proportion to the relative population affected. 
Because rents depend so largely on purely local conditions, 
it is possible that the index for the country as a whole may 
be inapplicable to many of the communities on which it is 
based. Each report on the cost of living published by the 
National Industrial Conference Board has called attention to 
this fact and has given the local data for any necessary read- 
justments. 


Clothing 


Comparative clothing prices are obtained by question- 
naire from a varying number of merchants in a varying 


1 Originally rental data secured did not permit of so exact a method, but the 
tests used later in connection with the earlier data proved these estimates to be 
in line. 

2Only cities of more than 25,000 are included in constructing the weights; 
changes in rents in cities of less population are grouped with those having between 
25,000 and 50,000. 
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number of cities in the United States. These have gradually 
been added to and substitutions have been made at times, 
but since 1920 the general average has been 188 question- 
naires returned from 79 cities. The cities from which reports 
were received in March, July, November, and December, 
1925, and the number of reports from each are shown below.? 

To some extent the number of reports received from each 
city corresponds to the size of that city’s population, but it 
has not been possible to maintain that ratio continuously in 


NuMBER OF STorES FURNISHING ANSWERS TO CLOTHING 
BER, 1925, IN 


Number of Reports Number of Reports 
Re Sun che ata Bs PP oun oH Bs Rex 
a eh) 23 | 68] #8 eae es) 38 | 8] 58 
= 2 = = 3 & 

Akron Ohiow, aasc 2). 82042. od | Bevanaville, bid-s,, 4, 2)" A Sa 
Al baniyaiNie Yama 2) Lit oot 2 eeverett, Washers 1 a) eS 
Altoona: Pas. csete- 1} *| 4} 1) Fall River, Mass...) 3] 3) *} 1 
Atlanta, Gates ee a} 8. 21.2 Galveston, Tee. ..h 2)) 2) af 
Baltimore, Md...... 5} 4] 3] 3}]GrandRapids,Mich.| 2} 1] 1) 1 
Bellingham, Wash....| *| *| 1) | Hartford,Conn...:] *] *] “i)0* 
Berkeley, Cal....... 95d s1.). 3 | olyoke, Masson oct 3 1 cH 
Birmingham, Ala,...} 3 5| 3) 2] Houston, Texas....|) i] 257 2) ee 
Boston, Mass....... 7) <8) 2 2) Huntington, Ws Vas) if) “2a oe 
Bridgeport, eee ..| 4) 4.41 3] Indianapolis, Ind...| 3] 4) 2} 3 
Buftalo, Ni Y.s5...| 5) 6) 6) 6} Jersey City, IN: J. 52) 2) eee 
Camden, N. 5 jokers 1} 1] ®|] ®] Johnstown, Pa..... 1 LL ete 
Casper, Wyo ee ®} 1} &] ®{Kalamazoo, Mich. .| 1 Lived ioe 
Cedar Rapids, Ia....} 1] 1] 1] ®{KansasCity,Kan.:| ®{ *®| i} ® 
Champaign, Ill...... 1} 1] 1] 1] KansasCity,Mo...| i} ®} ®| 1 
Charleston, scC.i...) 2} 2) .L)}..1) Knoxville, Tenn...c| #2 1 Li 22 
Chattanooga, Tenn..| ®| 1] %| ®]Lancaster, Pa..... ce We 3) poe 
Cheéstens bascnanan: 1) <b) od} Litde Rock Ark." 110 2h eet 
Chicagodlle. nse Bile hind cae | Lan Cola Neby oer. aus 19 eae eer th 
Cincinnati, Ohio;...)) 4|) 3) 2) 22) Lockport: Ni You...) 1) 2) ee 
Cleveland,Ohio....| 2] 1] 1] 1}LosAngeles,Cal...} 7) 5] 4] 4 
Columbus, Ohio.;« <j, Si) 21) 3) 2) Louisville: Ky. Soca ooh ede 
Dallas; Tex .smoieal—2:| ela) end loowell, Miasonnurec. A eae YE 
Davenport, Ia,.....} 1| 1] ®}| 1]Lynn,Mass....... 2) 2) Bae 
Dayton, Ohio...... 2h, |e | ee Mi econ. Gender a ti 4) leat 
Denver, Col........ Z| 2) 2) 2) Manchester, NOH. it 2) 27 (ied 
Detroit, Mich....... 7) S|. 5 .41 Memphis; Tennsc.) eli) 24) eaaeeZ 
Duluth, Minn...... #2) ca) -* | Malwaukes: Wiew J... (61) fone hee 
Evie PO descent san 1} 2] 1{ 1{Minneapolis,Minn.| 3] 4] 3] 3 


® No report. 


1 For earlier coverages see Research Reports 9, 14, 17, 19, 25, 28, 30, 33, 36, 39, 
44, 49, 54, 57, 60, 63; “The Cost of Living in the United States,” op. Cit., p. 48, 
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all instances. Extensive field work! has established the fact, 
already hypothecated from statistical tests,? that changes in 
prices of dry goods and wearing apparel are related to the 
buying and selling policy of the stores reporting and the 
trade to which they cater as well as to the geographical loca- 
tion of the cities. Thus it has happened that, when changes 
in the prices of the different articles required for a balanced 
clothing allowance are combined in proportion to con- 
sumption, the change in the cost of the total from time to 


QUESTIONNAIRES IN Marcu, Juty, NovEMBER AND DEcEM- 
SPECIFIED CITIES 


Number of Reports Number of Reports 
Cities Sate fea |! San Ain itie fin] inn arlene 
2 |d — 2 \8 

Mobile, Ala........ Cee eee tenet Sanhranciscon Cal-yy eden in| 
Nashville, Tenn....| ? 1 a i Schenectady, NoYaa) 1) Lil a 
Newark, N.J...... tee eee heel ocranton. Pascmnac. PN PR Bods 
New Bedford, Mass.} 2] 2] 4] 4] Seattle, Wash...... Bi 2 et Saal 
Wewilavens Gonn,.j) 1) i) <1) 1) Sedalia, Mo.......%. PH cal ale aL 
New Orleanssivasse 3)! Sill Ss 93 | Shreveport, Lan...) oii Lie a) 8 
NewetockN, ve-rel ON GS) foie Si Sioux Halls, °S. Dic) <2) 2 th od 
iINortolke Vas.=2. . 2s. 2 eo to eee | Spokane. VVasheeminc (meee ele. lee 
@akland Gal... Sees eee eh oprineteld) Massel) 1 |e oe2slaeee 
OklahomaCity,Okla.} 1) 1] 1{ 1) Springfield, Ill...... Cl AN abl Gah 
Omaha, Neb....... Pee dete les yinacuses Na \sceers |e 92 e2,|| meee 
Philadelphia, Pa....| 4) 7| 5| 5} Toledo, Ohio...... 3) (aes Ll 
Phoenix, Ariz. 2)... ... Aye 8h) Ge eee4 | Topeka, Kan... By Gh ear 
Birespmneh earns) 210 3) 2) 1) Trenton, NaJie.a.. PA A at Oa 
Portland, Me:. ..:. Pal A a1 Sil ror ey Ia eae oe eeemeesl SUN egal aie) 
Portland, Ore...... ieee? |eesiiee2 | Washincton,. C..\0 9 2)) 23|) 6) a3 
ProyidenteuRote.|. oo) 4|9 4) 34 Wheeling, W. Vas.-| 2] Diet) ft 
Racine, Wis....... ited dune W\Walkes-Barre, Pas... 1iee2 (2 (6 ue 
Readmpebassee aera 1) de =| Wilmington, N..C..) 2) ti) etl et 
enon INEvies «a: Seis | VWVilmingtons Dele. sole) 2) sella 
ihochmondeVaseeee |e et) 92 |) 2) =a | Woonsocket, Ri I..0) — 8) cl) ey 8 
Roanoke; Valon. «.- | tiie Worcester Mass'.%| Zin 2) 348 23 
Rochester, N. Y....|. 3] 3] 3] 2] Youngstown, Ohio.| 2! 1) 3) 1 
pe, Vous, Mo.2 0. 4) 4) 4] 4 
St. Paul, Minn.....) 5| 4] 4{| 3] Total number of re- 
Salt Wake City, Wtah| 3) 4 | 3:1 4] © ports. 5.2.28... 207 | 201 | 187 | 161 
San Antonio, Tex...| 2{ 1{ 1{ 1} Total number of cit- 
San Dieco,Cal.. 6.) 1)/ 2) 1) 1] sesreporting..... 92| 93) 92) 84 


1In connection with local surveys of the minimum cost of living. 
2 See Research Reports Nos. 9 and 14, op. cit. 
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time is very similar in different parts of the country.’ Since 
no attempt is made to study clothing prices locally and all 
are combined into an index for the country as a whole, a 
number of single questionnaires from a number of different 
cities probably furnishes as good an index of changes in 
clothing costs as an equal number of reports from one city. 
One-quarter of the total population of the United States was 
covered by the cities from which clothing prices were secured 
in December, 1925, in a variety of cities, distributed so as to 
represent different geographical locations and to meet a 
range of climatic requirements. 

Just as is done for rents and the cost of other major items 
in the family budget, the questionnaires mailed to merchants 
cooperating in supplying clothing prices contain, each time 
for each item, the quotation last previously furnished. Where 
new merchants are brought in, the 1914 price and the 
average of quotations furnished by all dealers reporting on 
the last preceding date are supplied. This method has been 
found a satisfactory means of standardizing the goods on 
which quotations are secured and maintaining comparability 
through time. 

For each of the 29 articles on the clothing questionnaire, a 
simple average of quotations for the country as a whole is 
computed each month and the percentage of change in cost 
for each within the month is ascertained. These percentages 
are then linked on to the last month’s index number to get 
the index number for the current month, based on July, 1914 
as 100. These index numbers in turn are weighted by the 
expenditure weights for clothing, shown on page 36, and the 
average of the index for the man’s budget and the index for 
woman’s budget gives the final index for clothing.? 

Only index numbers for made-up garments and wearing 


1Tn an analysis comparing the relative change in clothing prices in 32 cities 
between June and December, 1920, it was found that among the eight cities in the 
East, the average decrease was 10.3%; in the nine cities in the Middle West, 10.7%; 
in the ten cities in the South, 10.5%; in the five cities in the Far West, 8%. Carr, 
Fournal of the American Statistical Association, December, 1924, op. cit., p. 503. 


2 Prior to July, 1919, the clothing estimate was not an exact average percentage ot 
change, but was somewhat greater than the figures showed, because of the belief 
that the less expensive goods had increased in price more than those for which the 
Board collects quotations. By July, 1919, this difference was not so marked and 
since then a straight average has been computed. See Table 7, p. 137. 
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apparel are used in the weighted total; yard goods are for 
comparative purposes only. Since prices are not secured for 
all of the items in the clothing budget, price changes for the 
goods representing them are used. Thus, for example, the 
allowance for a man’s heavy trousers in the current budget 
is determined by the average percentage of change in the 
combined cost of the overcoat and the suit; for women’s 
house dresses, one and one-quarter times the change for men’s 
negligee shirts is used. These and a few other applications 
are not arbitrary but have been worked out through careful 
analysis of the materials, method of production and market- 
ing of the various items. For collars, ties and clothing sun- 
dries, both men’s and women’s, however, the allowance is an 
arbitrary percentage of the index numbers for each respective 
budget the preceding month. 


Fuel and Light 

As for other items in the basic cost of living budget used 
by the National Industrial Conference Board in making up 
its index numbers of the cost of living, the number of reports 
and the territory covered by the fuel and light data have 
increased greatly since the original survey was made in June, 
1918. At that time a variety of information was used, in- 
cluding estimates by others as well as replies to a simple 
questionnaire from thé National Industrial Conference Board, 
to determine how much the cost of coal had increased.’ For 
this first survey, 22 coal dealers in 21 cities replied to the 
Board’s questionnaire. Since 1920 the number of replies 
from coal dealers has varied from time to time, but the 
average has been 159 dealers reporting from 59 cities. In 
March, 1925, 159 dealers in 64 cities reported; in July, 1925, 
158 in 62; in November, 1925, 127 in 53; in December, 1925, 
137 in 63.1 For light, also, far more precise data are now 
used than in the early days. 

Coal: The cities from which coal prices are secured are, 
for the most part, those included in the clothing, rent and 
food surveys. Together, they represent approximately one- 
quarter of the country’s total population. They are shown, 


1 For earlier coverages see Research Reports Nos. 9, 14, ily ele) 25, 28, 30, 33, 36, 
39, 44, 49, 54, 57, 60, 63; “The Cost of Living in the United States,” op. cit., p. 50. 
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along with the percentages of change in the cost of coal in 
each, in Table G.! 

Prices are collected on ton lots of anthracite in stove and 
chestnut sizes and of bituminous coal for household use. 
Quotations secured in each city are averaged separately for 
each of three kinds of coal,? and the percentage of change in 
cost of each from one month to another is found. This is 
linked on to the last preceding index number for each city to 
get the final index number for each kind of coal in each city. 
Similar procedure is used in making the estimates of change 
in the four geographical divisions and for the country as a 
whole.’ Both the index numbers for the country as a whole 
and for the four separate divisions are unweighted except as 
the number of quotations received from each city gives them 
due weight in the total. 

As already noted, it has been found that where anthracite 
is used as domestic fuel, about equal quantities of stove and 
chestnut are burned for household purposes. The index 
numbers for stove and chestnut are, therefore, averaged to 
find the index for anthracite as a whole. This figure is again 
averaged with the index for bituminous coal to get the 
change in the cost of coal as a whole since July, 1914. 

Gas and Electricity: Securing intelligible data regarding 
changes in the cost of gas and electricity is difficult, owing 
to the variety of conditions determining cost in addition to 
rates. First, there are discounts for prompt payment, fre- 
quently 10% if the bill is paid within ten days. Then, since 
1914, extra charges have sometimes been added, such as for 
use of the meter, service and other conditions attendant on 
the consumption of gas or electricity. Methods of measur- 


1See pp. 196-201. 
2 Unless one or another kind of coal is not in the local market. 


8 Until November, 1925, the total for the United States, as printed in the tables 
in the various reports on changes in the cost of living and in Table G (pp. 196-201), is 
the unweighted total obtained by comparing the average cost on the current date with 
the average cost in July, 1914. At times there has been a difference of a point or two 
between the index figured this way and one computed by the chain method. The 
coal index given in Table 8 (p. 139) has been computed by the chain method. 


‘In Denver, for example, it is reported for electricity that “there are in addition 
to this schedule a demand plus energy rate for residence lighting service, and 
customer charge plus demand charge plus energy charge rate for all lighting service. 
The average effect of these last two rates depends very materially upon the load 
factor of the customer.” 
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ing the quantity consumed differ and in a number of instances 
these have been changed since July, 1914. 

Without precise tests it is obviously impracticable to 
determine the change in cost involyed in changing, for in- 
stance, from the candle power system of measuring the 
amount of gas consumed to the British thermal unit system. 
Such a change may require the purchase of new gas mantles 
or other fixtures, in addition to whatever change there may 
be in the number of cubic feet of gas burned to get an equal 
amount of light or heat.. Again, the quality of the gas may be 
changed, with or without a change in rate, so that for the 
same degree of illumination or the same quantity of heat it 
may be necessary to burn more or fewer cubic feet of gas. 
All of these factors alter the cost of securing the same amount 
of heat or illumination, even though the rates themselves 
may remain the same or may have changed in the opposite 
direction. What is true of gas is true to a considerable extent 
of electricity. Rates generally were lower in 1925 than in 
1914, but in some instances electricity cost more in the later 
than in the earlier year.’ 

Moreover, gas and electricity charges are greatly affected 
by purely local conditions. This means that quotations 
from a considerable number of communities must be secured 
for the purpose of adequately representing a variety of 
peculiar arrangements. In order to secure data regarding . 
changes in the cost of gas and electricity which would be 
sufficiently accurate, yet at the same time would be based 
on consideration of the relatively small proportion of the 
total cost of living which is spent for these items? a number 
of methods have been tried. In 1918 and 1919, efforts were 
made to secure from the trade associations in the gas and 
electric light industries up to date information regarding the 
retail cost of gas and electricity to small consumers for 
household use. The type of information assembled by these 
organizations for their own purposes was somewhat different, 


1See, for example, Table 4 (pp. 66-67) and Table 9 (pp. 144-145) of this volume. 

2 Gas and electricity together required less than 2% of the average American 
wage earners’ pre-war family budget. Electricity has come into more common use 
as new houses have been built. The change from gas to electricity as a medium of 
illumination constitutes one of the changes in standards of living of which measure- 
ment is extremely difficult. 
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however, from that required for a cost of living index, and 
adapting one to the other was attended with difficulty. Only 
general estimates, therefore, were possible, and it was not 
always practicable to keep these up to date. Beginning in 
1920, the Board began sending questionnaires each year to 
the public service commissions in all of the states having 
cities with a population of 50,000 or over in 1920, or, in cases 
where the cities owned their plants themselves, to the mayors 
of the cities also. These questionnaires called for the net 
rate per thousand for the first 2,000 cubic feet of gas for 
domestic use and for the net rate per kilowatt hour for the 
first 20 kilowatt hours of electricity. Letters of transmittal 
called particular attention to the necessity of reporting extra 
charges, changes in methods of measurement, etc. In the 
months between these reports from the public service com- 
missions, each rent questionnaire called for similar informa- 
tion with regard to gas only, which was used in readjusting 
the light index. 

Until 1922, changes in the light index continued to be 
estimated almost entirely from gas costs and were not the 
expression of mathematical calculations; in 1922, electricity 
was considered, but in the same rough way. In November, 
1923, however, and July, 1924, electricity was weighted one 
and gas two and the percentages of change in the separate 
cities were weighted by population. In the intervals between, 
changes in gas costs only were used to readjust the index. 

These methods, while justified by the small proportion of 
the total cost of living required for gas and electricity com- 
bined,’ did not provide for the separate measurements of 
these services. In order to make this possible, a completely 
new questionnaire was sent in November, 1925, to the public 
service commissions and local authorities. On this, the total 
cost of the specified quantities of gas and of electricity were 
reported, including one or more steps or blocks in the rates, 
if necessary, discounts and extra charges. A comparison of 
these costs in July, 1914 and November, 1925 gives the 
index numbers for November, 1925. One hundred and forty- 
one of the 144 cities having a population of 50,000 or over in 


1 A change of 75 points in the cost of gas or 100 points in the cost of electricity, 
would not change the index of the total cost of living one full point. 


a 
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1920 were included in this index for gas and 142 for elec- 
tricity. This calculation included electricity as well as gas, 
and was an exact and direct comparison of costs in November, 
1925 and July, 1914. Owing to the fact that electricity rates, 
which had been steadily declining ’since 1914, were given 
only slight consideration in the original estimates and that a 
chain system was used in calculating later numbers in the 
series, which perpetuated the increases shown largely on the 
basis of gas, the light index number in November, 1925 calcu- 
lated on the new basis was found to be considerably lower 
than would have been the case had the series been continued 
on the old basis." 

When the gas and electricity indexes have been computed 
for the country as a whole, they are averaged, giving the gas 
index a weight of two and the electricity index a weight of one. 

Fuel and Light Combined: The index number for fuel and 
light combined is obtained by averaging the coal index with 
a weight of 3.7 and the light index with a weight of 1.9. 


Sundries 

Although all of the goods and services which together are 
called sundries required one-fifth of the average working 
class family budget prior to the World War, they satisfy a 
wide variety of wants. The sources of information regard- 
ing their prices are widely scattered. There is more leeway 
for the exercise of taste and discretion in purchasing them 
than is true of any other major item of expenditure, and 
standardization is correspondingly difficult. To collect and 
compute price changes for all of these items as frequently 
as is necessary is laborious and expensive, even with a sam- 
pling method, and whatever short cuts are possible without 
the sacrifice of reasonable accuracy have therefore been em- 
ployed. 

As already noted, the selection of a list of items, changes 
in the cost of which will adequately represent necessary 
changes in an average family’s expenditures for sundries with 
changes in prices, is not simple. What one group might con- 
sider essential, others would feel they could do without. The 
selection thus becomes arbitrary and different agencies will 


1See pp. 139; 144-145 of this volume. 
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choose differently. For the dozen items included in the 
National Industrial Conference Board list a variety of 
sources of information and methods of computing the 
changes in cost are used. For all of them, the general 
method which is followed is first, finding the percentage of 
change in cost from one month to the next;? second, applying 
this percentage of change to the index number for that par- 
ticular item for the last preceding month; third, weighting 
each new index number by its respective expenditure weight, 
as shownon page 39. The sum of these divided by the sum of 
the weights gives the weighted index number for sundries as 
a whole.’ For the separate items, the procedure is described 
in the following paragraphs. 

Carfares are obtained each month through the courtesy of 
the American Electric Railway Association, for each city 
in the country having a population of 25,000 or over in 1920. 
The exact measurement of changes since July, 1914, or be- 
tween any two dates since, has become extremely com- 
plicated by the fact that a number of conditions may affect 
the increase in the cost of a ride for a given distance. For 
example, a system of tickets at reduced rates per ride may 
have been abolished in favor of a flat cash fare, or a flat fare 
may have been superseded by tickets or tokens at a higher 
rate but one not so high as the cash fare which is their alter- 
native. A flat cash fare or a system of tickets with free trans- 
fer may have been replaced by either or both, with a few extra 
cents for transfer or with no transfer privilege at all. Again, 
a ride limited only by the length of the line may have been 
broken up into zones, with fares for each, sometimes at a 
rate higher than the ride for the entire distance previously; 
or a zone system may have been re-zoned with or without 
changes in rates. These are neither all nor the most com- 


1See, for example, the list of miscellaneous items priced by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Dentist, spectacles and laundry occur in their list 
but not in that of the National Industrial Conference Board, whereas the latter 
includes insurance, church, charity, gifts, organization dues, candy, which are not 
included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics list. 


* Except for those items for which price data are collected less frequently, in 
which case the percentage of change within the entire interval is calculated. 
3 As in the computation of the clothing index, expenditure weights were sub- 


stituted in 1925 for the money allowance formerly used in weighting the cost changes 
for the separate items. 
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plicated of the factors which enter into an effort to measure 
changes in carfare with any degree of exactness. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has made its 
estimates of changes in carfare on the assumption that where 
tickets or tokens are issued they will,be used, that transfers 
are not needed, and that one zone within a given city is an 
average ride. The index numbers for each city, using July, 
1914 as 100, are found on that basis. These are weighted by 
population by a method similar to that used for rents and 
the cost of gas and electricity; the weighted average of the 
index numbers for the separate cities gives the carfare index 
for the county as a whole.” 

The index for furniture, furnishings and supplies is made 
up from information collected on the clothing questionnaire. 
For household linens, draperies and other cottons, the aver- 
age percentage of change in the price of the five types of 
cotton yard goods for which prices are secured, from month 
to month, is used. This is weighted 3 ina total of 10. For 
other items in this group, retail stores to which clothing 
questionnaires are sent, and which handle household furnish- 
ings, are asked to give “‘a general percentage estimate of the 
change in retail prices of a fair grade of merchandise at 
moderate cost” between the fifteenth of one month and the 
fifteenth of the next. The averages of these estimates are 
weighted in the total of 10 as follows: furniture, 2; brooms 
and brushes, china and crockery, glassware, kitchen utensils, 
carpets and rugs, 1 each. Such figures are, of course, only 
general estimates for types of goods, but, realizing the tre- 
mendous range of goods and of prices possible for this group, 
it is evident that the average percentage of change from 
month to month is sufficiently exact for all practical pur- 
poses. The percentage of change in cost within the month 


i Since reports are available on an exact basis for all of the cities each month, 
index numbers are compiled directly without computing the percentage of change 
within a shorter interval. 

2 Prior to November, 1925, carfares were collected each month on the same 
questionnaires and from the same agencies as rents. These averaged about 167 
cities, including practically all having a population of 50,000 or over and some 
smaller places. The extension of this coverage in November, 1925, to include 288 
cities having a population of 25,000 and over, and a more exact method of measure- 
ment reduced the carfare index somewhat further than would have been the case 
had measurement been continued on the original basis. 
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having been obtained for all these items combined, this is 
linked on to the index number for the last preceding month 
to get the current index number, based on July, 1914, as 100. 

Candy prices are secured, both by mail and by personal 
visits, from manufacturers who also retail and from the chain 
stores, on popular brands of boxed goods and the so-called 
“penny” candy.! These are easily standardizable by brands, 
but there are certain difficulties in reckoning comparative 
costs, nevertheless. For example, as costs of ingredients and 
labor mounted and taxes were imposed, changes were made 
in the weight of the contents of a given package, although 
the price may have changed but little; or smaller pieces were 
given in single package goods. When sugar had to be con- 
served during the war, nut fillings were substituted for cream 
fondants. The extent to which the war tax was absorbed 
by the industry also varied. A common system among 
the chain stores also is to run “specials” from day to day. 
If a given amount of satisfaction is sought, the price at which 
it may be purchased may vary but little; if a given brand 
of goods is desired, the situation is different. For all of these 
reasons the final estimate regarding changes in candy prices 
necessarily becomes one based on exact measurement of 
changes in the cost of standard goods, converted so far as 
possible to a unit basis. These cost changes are expressed as 
percentages of difference from one month to another and, 
finally, the index number based on July, 1914 as 100, is com- 
puted by linking the average change within the month on to 
the last preceding index number. 

The measurement of tobacco costs, like that of the cost of 
candy, is complicated by numerous extraneous circumstances, 
such as revenue taxes and changés in quality and size of pack- 
age. The cost of standard brands of cigarettes, smoking to- 
bacco and cheap cigars has been followed through from period 
to period, however, by quotations secured from the chain store 
systems which, throughout the country, set the price for the 
bulk of these goods that are sold. Cut prices and “‘specials”’ 

1 For soda water and ice cream at fountains, changes in price as well as war 
taxes rendered exact figures almost impossible to procure, so that, while at first 
these items were taken into account through general estimates, they were later 


4 ior aeg and only candy prices were considered to measure changes in the cost 
of sweets. 
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are not considered, but so far as possible changes in weight 
and in taxes are taken into account in estimating relative 
cost. The average cost of a fixed allowance is ascertained 
each month and compared on a percentage basis; this per- 
centage of change within the month is linked to the last pre- 
ceding index number to get the current index number based 
on July, 1914 as 100. 

Changes in the cost of recreation are measured entirely by 
changes in the cost of attending motion picture theaters. 
Here, again, changes in standards have been so profound 
that the only thing to do has been to accept them, on the 
ground that the typeof entertainment and the theater of com- 
mon patronage in July, 1914, no longer exist and that when 
families go to the movies they must pay for the tremendous 
improvements that have been made for their enjoyment. 
Prices are secured through questionnaires to motion picture 
theater owners in the principal cities. In some instances, 
replies cover an entire state, in others, only a single 
theater. For this reason it is impossible to estimate exactly 
the population represented, but it is probable that there 
is an adequate coverage of the total population of the 
United States. Since prices of this kind of entertainment 
vary more in relation to the type of theater and picture than 
in relation to geographical location, the unweighted average 
of the percentages of change in the respective theaters 1s 
used to determine the average change for the country as a 
whole. 

The allowance necessary on different dates for reading 
material is determined by changes in the cost of twenty-five 
representative weekly and monthly magazines. By compar- 
ing the news-stand or street sales price from month to month, 
the percentage of change in cost is found and linked on to the 
last preceding index number. 

The cost of medical care is divided between a general 
practitioner’s fees for house call and office visit on the one 
hand, and a few standard drugs and toilet goods and supplies 
on the other. In 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1924 the 
National Industrial Conference Board made extensive field 
surveys! of the cost of medical attendance and doctors’ fees 


1In connection with local surveys of the minimum cost of living. 
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and found that for the most part percentages of increase 
were quite generally uniform.’ Changes in fees on other 
dates have been noted in consulting representative physicians 
in different localities, but have been so few as to merit no 
inclusion in a general index. 

A few standard household remedies and toilet requisites 
are priced each month at the largest chain-store drug systems 
in the country, having stores or representatives in many 
cities. Price changes reported by them are of general applica- 
tion the country over. 

Dues to labor organizations, lodges and other associations 
of a social nature were also carefully surveyed in different 
places from 1919 through 1922 and again in 1924, and as 
most of these costs are fixed nationally, the changes noted 
were of general application. Such checks as have been made 
since have revealed no significant change. As in the case of 
physicians’ fees, there has been no need since 1922 for either 
an increase or decrease of allowance for this item, inas- 
much as the general level of the cost of living has not again 
approached that at which former advances were made nor 
has it gone down sufficiently to warrant a decrease. 

For insurance and for contributions to church and charity, 
the essential factor is that the same benefits be secured from 
period to period. This depends on the purchasing value of 
the dollar, for insurance premiums for small policy holders 
have changed practically not at all.2 Therefore, in the 
allowance for insurance and for church, charity and gifts, 
such a percentage has been added each time as would tend 
to TERS possible the maintenance of the pre-war purchasing 
value. 


Food 


The retail food price index number of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, showing changes in the cost of 43 


In many places the charge of all general practitioners is the same for comparable 
service; in others, each seems to have his own scale. The possibilities of change 
on a percentage basis are limited, however. 

_ *It is reported that more insurance is being carried now than formerly, but this 
is a change in standard and not a change in cost. 

* During the period of rising prices this allowance was not always completely 


made. Since 1920, however, the percentage allowance for increase for these items 
has been well above the increase in the cost of living. 
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articles in 51 cities, is used in the Conference Board’s index. 
By linking these to the index for22 items secured prior to 1921, 
which, in turn, had increased from 15 articles in 1913, a 
continuous series by months is available since 1913. This 
was not changed originally to a July, 1914 base when the 
National Industrial Conference Board index number of the 
total cost of living was constructed on less precise data than 
at present, and has never been changed since. This is 
because it was felt that for food, perhaps, more than for any 
other major item in the total cost of living, seasonal fluctua- 
tions in price occurred and that, prices being somewhat 
higher in July than a normal average for the year,! the 
latter furnished a better basis for measuring changes over a 
considerable period of time. Had the retail food price 
series been converted to a July, 1914, base, the greatest 
difference would have been found at the peak in July, 1920, 
and there would have been shown an increase of 114.7% for 
food prices over July, 1914, as contrasted with 119% over 
the average for the year 1913, which is the figure used. 
In the total cost of living this would have made an increase 
since July, 1914, of 102.3%; instead of the regular figure, 
104.5%. These retail food prices are collected by mail each 
month and the Bureau of Labor Statistics furnishes the 
National Industrial Conference Board with the current 
index number as soon as it is completed.” 


The Total Cost of Living 

After the percentages of change in the cost of the large 
number of goods and services listed in the preceding pages 
have been ascertained, and have been combined so as to 
show the change in the cost of the five major items since 
July, 1914, these are combined to show the change in the 
budget as a whole. As previously noted, different items 
have a different importance. It is, therefore, necessary to 
give the index number for each item its corresponding im- 
portance or weight in the budget as a whole, by multiplying 


1 Prices in July, 1914 were the same as the average for 1914, but 2% higher than 
the average for the year 1913. 

2 See pp. 69-72; 77-79, of this volume for description of the method of collect- 
ing and combining current food prices. 
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each index number by its respective weight, adding together 
the products and dividing by the sum of the weights. This 
method is shown in the following tabulation: 


Meruop or Computing Nationa INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp INpEx NuMBERS OF THE ToTAL CosT OF 
LivING 
July, 1914 = 100 


( (2 
Item Weight sy Budget | Index Wembare, Col. 2 X Col. 1 
December, 1925 
IBGOd ae tere Baten aave enteral at sie 43.1 166 71.546 
Shelter wes cat mises cmmantace wes 17.7 177 31.329 
ise oe ree ee 13.2 177 23.364 
Ruelvand lighters eee aeees ee 5.6 166* 9.296" 
DUNNCHIES, <A ht, Mtn eatemee) te 20.4 176 35.904 


Weighted average of allitems.... 100.0 ne 171.4399 


® This figure includes estimates of changes in the cost of anthracite substitutes. 


THE MontTuiy INDEx NuMBER 


The process of making up the cost of living index numbers 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, just described 
in detail, relates to the comprehensive data collected three 
times a year in March, July and November of each year, 
and in December, 1925. In addition to these numbers, from 
January, 1920 to October, 1925, the Board also assembled 
information for intermediate months on a somewhat more 
limited basis as regards sources of information. The basic 
budget and the method of collecting and combining current 
price data are identical with those for the more comprehen- 
sive surveys. 

These monthly reports were started at a time when prices 
were changing very rapidly, and have always been considered 
in the nature of interim estimates indicative of tendencies 
rather than as definite measurements. As a matter of 
fact, however, experience with these monthly estimates 
indicates that for the budget as a whole the figures give a 
very fair measure of the trend in the cost of living in those 
months when complete reports are not available. For the 
separate items, the numbers have not had the same validity. 
As already noted, beginning in December, 1925, it is planned 
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that the numbers for all months will be on an equally com- 
prehensive basis. 

Until April, 1922, in order to get the figures out promptly, 
the prices were as of the first, rather than as of the fifteenth 
of the month, and the retail food price index number of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the fifteenth 
of the preceding month was used. Beginning in April, 1922, 
all were put on the basis of prices on the fifteenth of the month 
and the retail food price index number for the same date was 
used. The figures given in Table 3 have been corrected from 
the figures originally published, to include the retail food 
price index number for the month to which the number re- 
lates, rather than the preceding month.! 


SUMMARY 


The tabulations on pages 61 and 62 summarize the details 
given in the present chapter as regards sources of informa- 
tion, localities covered, number of items and method of 
gathering and combining current price data, used in making 
up the National Industrial Conference Board index numbers 
of the cost of living. 

1 For original series, see Research Report No. 49, op. cit., p. 33. 
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CHAPTER “IT 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING, BY 
THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS 


LTHOUGH the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in conjunction with the Shipbuilding Wage 
Adjustment Board of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 

tion, collected budgets of families of shipyard workers and 
others living in the same localities in 1917 and 1918, and at 
the same time collected current prices and prices at earlier 
dates in order to measure how much the cost of living had 
increased since 1914, these were not combined into an index 
for the country as a whole until June, 1919. In 1918 and 
1919, however, the Bureau, in cooperation with the National 
War Labor Board, made investigations of family incomes and 
expenditures and also retail prices in 92 localities, including 
18 of the shipbuilding centers. Later, agents were again sent 
to each of 31 of these cities to collect prices as of June, 
1919, December, 1919 and June, 1920. The percentages of 
change in prices between these respective dates were com- 
puted and linked on to an index constructed by combining 
figures for the 18 shipbuilding centers.!. In December, 1920, 
Washington was added to the list of cities, and from that 
date, 32 representative industrial centers in different sections 
of the country have furnished information for the Bureau’s 
cost-of-living index number. These cities had a combined 
population of 21,071,011 in 1920.2. From 1922, through 
1924, numbers were published regularly four times a year; 
in 1925, only twice. 

These figures are constructed on three bases: first, in 19 
cities current costs are computed as percentages of average 

1 Monthly Labor Review, October, 1920, p. 65. 
_ 2In reality 33 cities are included, inasmuch as Oakland and.San Francisco are 


combined. For food, as will appear later, reports from 51 cities are used. For this 
item, the total population representation was 24,466,309. \ 
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costs in December, 1914;! second, in 13 cities costs in 
December, 1917 form the base;? and third, a series for the 
country as a whole is made by combining the first two and 
relating them to average prices in 1913 by estimating the 
increase from 1913 to December, 1914. In the present 
analysis, the series for the separate cities will not be discussed 
in detail except as may be necessary to secure a clear picture 
of the construction of the index numbers for the country as 
awhole. They are given, however, in Table B,‘ and it should 
be understood that the index numbers for the separate 
cities are a more important part of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics series than the index for the country as a whole, 
in that the series for the latter is merely a combination of 
the series for the separate cities.° 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index number series of the 
cost of living for the country as a whole had its beginning 
in an estimate published in the Monthly Labor Review of 
October, 1919. For this, the author had comparable data 
from the 18 shipbuilding centers, running back to December, 
1914, and usable data from 13 other important cities, as well 
as from 66 less important places, running back to De- 
cember, 1917. From these it was concluded that, up to 
and including 1916, the cost of living in the shipbuilding 
centers and in the non-shipbuilding centers had risen at 
approximately the same rate, since excessive activity in the 
former did not start until 1917; it was estimated that between 
1917 and 1919 the cost of living in the cities outside the ship- 
building centers advanced 12% less rapidly than in the ship- 
building centers. On the basis of retail food price changes 
and wholesale commodity indexes, it was estimated that a 
liberal allowance for the change in the cost of living level 
between July, 1914 and December, 1914 was 2%. Com- 
bining all of these data, the following table resulted:® 


1 Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Los Angeles, Mobile, New York, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco and Oakland, Savannah, Seattle, Washington. 

* Atlanta, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Denver, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. Louis, Scranton. 

3 Monthly Labor Review, January, 1920, p. 97. * See pp. 168-181. 


* Except that for food, 51 cities are included, instead of 32 where the complete 
cost of living survey is made. 


® Monthly Labor Review, October, 1919, pp. 4, 7. 
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InpEx Numsers or Cost or Livinc 1n SHIPBUILDING 
CENTERS, AND IN OTHER CiTIEs AND Towns, AND 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Other Cities and 
Eighteen Shipbuild- ‘Powns (on assump- 


. on of prices therei i € 
Month and Year pepe ao * havibe Sahene ine eee tea 
1914) since 1916, 12% less columns 1 and 2) 
rapidly than in ship- 
building centers) 
| CS eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
December, 1914......... 102.0 102.0 102.0 
December, 1915......... 102.5 102.5 102.5 
December, 1916......... AS eae (eal 117.1 Ui7ei 
December, 1917......... 143.9 138.6 141.2 
December, 1918......... 176.0 166.9 TATE) 
Ret 005. ks, 180.0 170.4 175.2 


__ 2 By assuming a 2% increase between July, 1914 and December, 1914 as a 
liberal estimate, based on retail food prices and wholesale commodity indexes. 


From the figures in the last column interpolations were 
then made for mid-year points. In November, 1919, in order 
that the figures might be used in connection with some wage 
indexes calculated on a 1913 base, a further estimate was 
made of changes in the cost of living between 1913 and July, 
1914. The series as thus constructed, showing changes in 
the cost of living for the country as a whole, was as follows:! 


Date Index number 
Peta PEM OTRO Semen ee Ce RTT Me ie i ee Met es ee LN 2 ote 100 
«(ling TRUS Bee & Bioc Neat Dit tos Sot occ: Sener eee eae eee 101 
ve Sab errmsg MONE: Rs ao ei ane ne ee 103 
OO Loe ee ee yeah or hy kee eid Sea see a Hoke 103 
‘Deeasenl Pers, RDI se eecengctechceteetcl ene Soe, cine ee ae a 104 
Theticy, DUG | ale Te oe SRC ee poe REE ere ene ee eerie 110 
Yc cern betomto 1 Omens: here mnt eee bers Foal aan ak Vets 118 
Tans LOT PAL ete ee aan ane On ashe, Sean ot et CRETE cs 129 
iDIyesitai avery. TS ( 5” Seagal Sey etceaNe Pook RRR ant 142 
Timea, TE A eS oP een gO teen ene ee eae 158 
WDecemncry lol Serene 2 okt! As eee noe abet ae ide aah etips bunt 174 
Be eee ce Reeth is ene ie 5,2: arti noe BU eaeub rade em 177 


In June, 1920, estimates were made for the changes in 
cost of the separate items on the basis of which the aggregate 
change had already been computed,’ and since then the series 
has been complete. The series for the separate items and 


1 Monthly Labor Review, November, 1919, p. 193. 


2 Note in the tabulation above that the original increase for December, 1915, 4%, 
was at first refined to 3.6% (Monthly Labor Review, October, 1920, p. 65); in 1921, 
however, it was changed to 5.1%, the actual weighted increase. The figure in Oc- 
‘tober, 1920, was not mathematically correct. 
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TABLE 4: CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LIVING IN THE 


(United States Bureau 


Per Cent of Increase 


Icom. of expenditure Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec.,| May,| Sept., Dec., 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920} 1921 1921 1921 

EVOOM ea eye vain eee 5.0 | 5.0 | 26.0} 57.0 | 87.0] 84.0, 97.0/119.0| 78.0) 44.7) 53.1| 49.9 
AGIOUNIA oe coe A ila aan 1.0 | 4.7 | 20.0 | 49.1 |105.3)114.5 168.7|187.5|158.5|122.6| 92.1] 84.4 
PIQUBING ceive sei ig ee 4 a 1.5 | 2.3 | 0.1] 9.2! 14.2} 25.3) 34.9] 51.1) 59.0) 60.0) 61.4 
Fuel and light......... 1.0 | 1.0 | 8.4]24.1] 47.9] 45.0) 56.8] 71.9} 94.9) 81.6] 80.7] 81.1 
House-furnishing goods| 4.0 {10.6 | 27.8 | 50.6 |113.6)125.1)163.5)192.7/185.4 147.7] 124.7 | 118.0 
Miscellaneous......... 7.4 | 13.3 | 40.5 | 65.8] 73.2] 90.2/101.4/108.2/108.8} 107.8 | 106.8 
Allitems......... 3.0 | 5.1 | 18.3 |42.4| 74.4] 7.3) 99.3/116.5|100.4) 80.4) 77.3| 74.3 
IECHrICI Ey ote ten ete: bef | G2) B61 Lisl oot One 7.A| 7.A| 4.9} 4.9] 4.9| °4.9 


® No change. 


b In some statements by the Bureau of Labor Statistics this item is called “Furniture and 


© This line shows the per cent of decrease in the price of electricity on the dates named, as 
of consumption at the various rates charged. 


for all combined, as published regularly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Monthly Labor Review, is reproduced 
in Table 4.1. The method of constructing this series is de- 
scribed in succeeding sections of the present volume. 


Basic BuDGET 


Although these figures are designed to measure changes 
in the cost of living since 1913, the standard of living on 
which they are based is that of a later period.?, From 1913 
to 1917, when the series was constructed from prices in the 
18 shipbuilding centers, the budget was based on studies 
made in these cities in 1917 and 1918; from that time on, 
budgets collected in 92 localities in 1918 and 1919 were used.® 
Thus the index numbers of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics measure changes in the cost of maintaining 


1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics prints its figures showing changes in the cost 
of living as percentages of increase above 1913, or whatever other date may be 
the base, not as index numbers, and they have not been changed to an index number 
basis in this table. 


2 See Chapter V of this volume for analysis of the effect of this on the index number. 

5 A noteworthy circumstance is that for the original 18 cities in the series the 
standard through 1917 was a 1917 budget; after that, the new standard was adopted. 
If the present budget weightings for the separate items are multiplied by the 
increases in cost of these respective items, the increase in the cost of living is not 
the same as the figure given in the present series. For example, in New York and 
Philadelphia the difference was about one point in December, 1917. 
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Unirep States, 1913 to Decemser, 1925, INcLusIVE 


of Labor Statistics) 


from 1913 (Average) to— 


Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept.,| Dec., June, | Dec., 
1922 1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923*| 1924 1924 1924 | 1924 | 1925 1925 
38.7 | 41.0} 39.8} 46.6) 42.0} 44.3] 49.3] 50.3] 43.7] 42.4] 46.8] 51.5] 55.0] 65.5 
POO erat ico | Clo) 744 CO 76.5) 76.3) 75.8 74.2 | 72.3) 71.31 70:64. 69.4 
60.9} 60.9} 61.1} 61.9} 62.4] 63.4] 64.4] 66.5] 67.0] 68.0] 68.0] 68.2] 67.4] 67.1 
75.8| 74.2} 83.6} 86.4] 86.2] 80.6] 81.3] 84.0] 82.2] 77.3] 79.1] 80.5] 76.7] 86.9 
106.2 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 108.2 | 117.4 | 122.2 | 122.4 | 122.4 | 121.3 | 116.0 | 114.9 | 116.0} 114.3 | 114.3 
103.3 | 101.5 | 101.1 | 100.5 | 100.3 | 100.3 | 101.1 | 101.7 | 101.1 | 101.1 | 101.1 | 101.7 | 102.7 | 103.5 
66.9| 66.6] 66.3} 69.5] 68.8] 69.7] 72.1] 73.2] 70.4| 69.1] 70.6] 72.5] 73.5] 77.9 
4.9 6.2 6.2 7.4 74 7.4 8.6 8.6 8.6 8.6 8.6} 8.6] 9.9| 9,9 
house furnishings.” 


compared with the price in December, 1913. These figures are based on the weighted averages 


-unchanged a war-time standard of living rather than a pre- 


‘war standard. The basic budget investigations all covered 


wage earners and salaried persons of small means.1 Every 
item of major importance in the budgets of these families 
is represented in the index numbers by articles selected so 
as to indicate the trend of all; an absolutely complete bud- 
get is not priced but 156 items and rents are listed. Food- 
stuffs, for example, represent somewhat more than two- 
thirds of the total food consumed by an average family;? 
fuel and light includes coal, wood, gas, electricity and kero- 
sene; housing includes rent; clothing, furniture, furnishings 
and miscellaneous items are not complete but are represented 
by generous samples. To the extent that the samples are 
properly chosen and retain their identity from one period to 
another, the results should be as accurate as any reasonably 
possible system. An absolutely complete budget comparison 
from period to period is an almost impossible refinement of 
accuracy and probably defeats its own ends by its cost and 


clumsiness. 
The basic investigation by the United States Bureau of 


1 This should not be confused with the Bureau’s quantity and cost budget for a 
standard of health and decency. For the price index series, no standard of living 
is specified beyond “wage earners.” : 

2The 43 articles listed since 1921 represented approximately 70%; the 15 
articles originally priced in 1913 represented 64%. 
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Labor Statistics, from which present consumption weights 
were derived, was made in 1918 and 1919.1. Expenditures 
and quantity consumption were studied among 12,096 white 
families? in 92 towns in 42 states. These towns represented 
all types of industrial activity in all parts of the country.’ 
Families to be scheduled were required to meet the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

“1. The family must be that of a wage earner or salaried 
worker, but not of a person in business for himself. The 
families taken should represent proportionally the wage 
earners and the low or medium salaried families of the 
locality. 2. The family must have as a minimum a husband 
and wife and at least one child who is not a boarder or lodger. 
3. The family must have kept house in the locality for the 
entire year covered. 4. At least 75% of the family income 
must come from the principal breadwinner or others who 
contribute all earnings to the family fund. 5. All items of 
income and expenditure of members other than those living 
as lodgers must be obtainable. 6. The family may not have 
boarders nor over three lodgers, either outsiders or children 
living as such. 7. The family must have no sub-rental other 
than furnished rooms for lodgers. 8. Slum or charity 
families or non-English-speaking families who have been 
less than five years in the United States should not be 
taken.’’4 The average size of family was 4.9 persons? or 3.32 
equivalent adult males.® 

Schedules containing 474 questions were filled in by 
agents of the Bureau through interviewing the families.” 


1 United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 357, op. cit.; ibid., “Methods 
of Procuring and Computing Statistical Information of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,” Bulletin No. 326, Washington, 1923, pp. 6-22. See also National 
Industrial Conference Board, Research Report No. 41, op. cit., pp. 10-12. 

* Budgets were also collected from 741 colored families, but they have not been 
used in weighting subsequently collected prices. 

* These are listed in Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., pp. 2-3; also in Research Report 
No. 41, op. cit., pp. 90-97. 

‘Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., p. 2. Requirement 6 was construed not to refer to 
nor include relatives, servants, nurses, etc., temporarily in the home, who were 
furnished board free. 

5 The size of the groups varied with the income. Jdid., p. 5. 


“Equivalent adult males” is the measure used to reduce all of the members 
of a family of different sex and age to a common food-consumption basis, using that 
of the adult male as one. 


7 Bulletin No. 326, op. cit., pp. 6-13. 
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Thus, a minute description of consumption habits and cur- 
rent expenditures was obtained. From an analysis of these, 
the conclusion was reached that among wage earners and 
low and medium salaried families, annual expenditures were 
distributed as follows: for food,+38.2%; housing, 13.4%; 
clothing, 16.6%; fuel and light, 5.3%; furniture and furnish- 
ings, 5.1%; miscellaneous, 21.3%. These differed, of course, 
from place to place and with the size of the family and the 
amount of the income; but for all families, everywhere, it 
was found that out of every $1,000 spent, an average of 
$382 went for food;- $134 for housing; $166 for clothing; 
$53 for fuel and light; $51 for furniture and furnishings; 
$213 for miscellaneous items. 

Although the basic budget on which the Bureau has esti- 
mated increases in the cost of living since 1913 is, to all intents 
and purposes, based on a study of expenditures in 1918 and 
1919, this is not true of all items, and although the trend line 
produced by the weights thus constructed is not out of line 
with other trend lines covering the same period,’ it is a matter 
of interest that these differences occur. 


Food 


For example, since January, 1921, the retail food price 
series of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
been based on average prices of 43 articles obtained in 51 
cities, and weighted according to consumption in those cities 
in 1918 and 1919. Prior to that date, however, a varying 
number of articles had been used, beginning with 15 in 1913 
and numbering 22 from 1915 through 1920. The consump- 
tion weights for the earlier series were based on an investi- 
gation made in 1900-1902. Inasmuch as these were two 
distinct series, linked together in 1921, their make-up will 
be discussed separately. 

In 1900-1902 the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics* 


1 United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., p. 466. The 
total of the separate items is actually only $999. 

2 The greater increase shown by the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
than by other indexes of the cost of living is apparently due not so much to the 
changes in weighting or to the weightings themselves, as to other factors. See 
Chapter V of this volume. . 

3 Then the United States Bureau of Labor. 
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made an exhaustive study of the cost of living among work- 
ingmen’s families and of retail prices in the United States." 
The annual expenditures for all the goods and services 
entering into the cost of living were ascertained from 2,567 
families.2, During the next succeeding years retail food 
prices were collected in the principal cities of the original 
investigation and in a few others. Prices of the 30 
articles thus secured were weighted according to annual 
expenditure’ for the articles by the 2,567 families in 1901; 
and a percentage of increase for all combined was worked 
out, using average prices in the years from 1890 to 1899 as 
the base. This series was discontinued after 1907. In 1911, 
however, a new series was worked out, based on 15 articles 
of food, weighted according to their consumption in 1901.4 
To these were added three articles in 1914 and four in 1915.° 
The weights were as follows, for the country as a whole:® 


: Weight 
Sirloinsteak (pound) jar erhee lash y aon as Sees es oe oe ek 70 
Round'steak (pound) (i ansaid oe vec. sas cee pow te ae 70 
Ribsroast (pound) Sine tescled ara. ep ecm d alee eee eater ae 70 
Chuck*roast (pound). sa eee we ee ee 70 
Plate beef (pourid) ies, cbs creases oreo Sea. cae oe. Grace areata 70 
Pork chops. (pouiid) «sare vas ea vn ue e wae See es ee ae eee 114 
Bacon (pouhd) wad seen aon hee oo oars oo wade ee eee ee en eeeeas 55 
TARA OUR) odes accredits eater rd ee aa 55 
Acard. (pou) Joan ee Noe Se Soh ec «Sele tee eee er 84 
Fletis pot): stars rar cteth terre elas, coe)! o1ohe phe ea kverge ers ae 68 

2538 
Bread (pounds \ainsas Rescue qaatart <b eWire. beisca eter ener eee ree ee { 225b 
Hlour (pound) cet acon civiassysis-ete's eo :¥ 4 Ste. ie aoe rere a 454 
Cornmibal: (pound) cns<8 om eas oes Seki cee Vania oe ee 227 
Epes (dozen) tacnr’ cians wet eiecn tks bis eis ee Re ce ee 85 
Butter \pcunclll c,< trcede sacs Gsisaab.crois, ce thie, oes ie sas ee eee ee cae 117 
Potatoes (pound): atc ctarts sisiciee wereee Tiare Ne ee oe a 882 
Sugar (pound) sce. bbc eke ee 2 ces oa ns 269 
IME (Gunart Neurite mdtctecety. fats ed eens reine oink oa ean Cerna ee a 355 
Cheese: (poutid) erentacaat a koe es seek go sinegs mig EATEN oe eT 16 
Rice: (POand) sos oie Meek ean sas os eed ees 4 Se ce 25 
Cotte (pound) sarin. + ates ter Gaiety ns ka A ee 47 
AWW Gores 6110) Dee eae ee ees Wie ee AAR eR ST oe ee ae 11 


a Weightings used with 16 ounces of dough. 
b Weightings used with prices on one pound baked weight. 


1 Fighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit. 
2 Tbid., pp. 647 fF. 3 [bid., pp. 649, 650. 


‘United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Retail Prices, 1890 to 1911,” Bul- 
letin No. 105, Washington, 1912. 


ati he yk Retail Prices, 1907 to December, 1916,” Bulletin No. 228, Washington 
7p: 6. 


° Monthly Labor Review, November, 1918, p, 95. 
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Thus, average consumption of approximately two-thirds 
of the total food used by working class families in 1901 
served as weights in making up the retail price index from 
1913 through 1920. In the meantime, however, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics had made another survey of the cost of 
living in the United States in 1918 and 1919. The qualifi- 
cations established for scheduling! differed considerably from 
the 2,567 unselected families whose expenditures were studied 
in 1901,? but the consumption weights developed from a 
study of nearly 9,000 of these families in 51 cities were suffi- 
ciently comparable’with the earlier weights to make it 
possible to link the new series on to the old. These new food 
weights are as follows: 


Weight 
SIOIMS Lenka HOUOCIA Ran Ryde cet, fins.c itd onksr ce hier hek cee Gees OZ 
ROU SLEAK COOLING ine eee ee yee ute: Monee ote tr hae Me cs 32 
EH OASGMD OUNCE pee eRe aon tact hn ge ae ee ee ee 31 
Chaekeroast pound errs ee ata aa ee ce eee te Sekai neh meee tals iil 
BAERS 1D SS By eras belelN a 15 Ly Seen hoes Re Oat eal MON 8s en ae an io ea 23 
IPOEKeCHDO PSM DOULA) eee as eect oA One ieee Sit eater net ae 36 
EFAS OSI CRO EEAYE NO. 5, cBchee tee Be ta eae aR a RON RE RE Se 17 
EDaraat POU | Cee One te See ACs, inn. eon Aah ah eae 22 
EAP POUT Seer eae Pe ee ut ae OU a eee 8 
terse DOUnG | seem ery ret Me ede hint vcore ioe eee 23 
SAuNDe. canhed (DOUNCIE rie. mnar ie ccc ee ka eat mune 9 
IgIEeeECSIENITUALt) ots ae eer nds hee Fate dee ee 337 
Noncvevaporatedspountiiar. see mie iacde aetna eer zie ose oticvnatete oe 77 
ITETet POUR cr Sere tee OMe SIE eae tre nerclans oe esis ake 66 
Oleamacgaringe | poung mischn e ier eer eae oP cic a econ ere 16 
arta pa rinen DOUIC) Sie cs cise RTA LORE fis cass ict d ee ie Ba 6 
hicese (nomics meri teint Sete aries pens a ee kaon ou ea el oon 12 
GAL POUT Nae een ee ne eerste ca lay oo Mev verdant Stee i ne SevelA Oe 34 
rise Pounder. Ess Ge we eee Maree Mee Thee ly 6 ere siaes Poe ot) 
Pipe Se Strictly ates: KMOZEN) oe a. Pi rcarer cee ciciel noes Giorneisiiis bo seis ciekies 61 
read Pomnd seis ic MER hs iiesesieheiver ite saarciemee ote Goh citocle sects fe 531 
Hl Oes (POUN) seem, carcre cad seater take eens seer eae te ica elena 264 
orireeal pound) oe eee vst iad Meter ines eo arais ie aiahe Gataie Goce Gaherahah 54 
Ralledton te (paund) ura aiie a oc et cose o-< athe eieitieramineienecls Giese Sinai 41 
Morneitakes (HOUNC Lote ame tice iacten so eer oeee eer sie ai nee butlelealhe 7 
Grcampotpy hese pound han tse teste nhl ert na esas orcunnemnneer Ute 7 
Macaroni ound meme caryts fener are aap Sets oc seats oes ecu el staeee 23 
JE SS Goverristed) ion 6 Roa Se ara Eaten, a grt Se en arse, Sod Spa eR 35 
Beats e IN avy (POU) <cutarncieie reese unger tteste ool siaicl ora) vice cies Sheueuersl'« 01 Ips 
POLATOSS  DOUNC ) ert eta ae ot ote Ce iarste uals iscelete. ensie speuegevai « 704 
OOH SH DOUMC) ere Aero Ate tT Nie acte che foragers stare aesvorevecelepe wate. 66 
(Col yecn((oeentaVe Dee aah Nak oink a ae oe OOO er oem D ones 65 
Heansmbaked i pOUnd) seca tana s serccict 6 6 case eles eee elelage cals 7 
(Coan. Cini zol( (slp trte) act nygerada 9a Doron ge dnos OF Guo moO NDE Ito 10 
Peas w cane (POUR) eee as alata cee cicle vino axe Senators ei einite ible 10 


1See p. 68 of this volume. 
2 Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit., pp. 15, 16, 75. 
‘Monthly Labor Review, March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Weight 
"Lomatoes, canned (pountl)iax .1¢ secu ser eno) oy hb ee Gree sree 16 
Sugar (our is ees chapels ou rete Wt ole wie a ecm 7 ee Pe Ac 147 
WOH CUTE) sesccs oo tw scala ae crs Ope waar cane mise Ge Pn Ai eee 8 
Coter (sound). fis cccpe air co athoesre na det waren ees «os See 40 
Prrtivés: Couitich are as 80 oad Sc la yD bine ata a eo cae pee 11 
Raisins (pound)... kcns. <s0e eeee en: Beams ars eee coe 9 
Bananas (AZAR 8. 7 as.0 1 us xo eee RE cl wes se ape a ose een 11 
Oranges (dozen). cic dente cath Ue aes en nae np ree nes ee eee 7 


4In cities where most of the sales of bananas are by the pound rather than by 
the dozen, the above weighting is multiplied by three before being applied to the 
price per pound. 


As a budget on which to base changes in the price of food- 
stuffs this is well balanced, in that it includes all of the 
important kinds of foods, but it is not truly typical in that 
it does not include the seasonal fruits and vegetables. The 
inclusion of these in an index made up each month is prac- 
tically out of the question because of absence of standards 
and the constantly recurring change in the goods in the 
market. The measuring unit for price changes afforded 
without them is undoubtedly sufficiently accurate, but it 
is true that the season when fresh fruits and vegetables are 
most reasonable in price and are extensively used by most 
families, is the season when the retail food price index 
number in normal years shows an advance.” 


Housing 


The standard of housing used by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in making up its cost of living index number 
relates to such accommodations as “‘are occupied by repre- 
sentative working men’s families.” There are no other speci- 
fications as to standards. 


Clothing 


The basic clothing budget is designed as a sample of total 
clothing consumption; that is, it does not represent the 
average use of the various articles listed in the clothing 
budget adopted to determine expenditures in 1918 and 1919,4 

‘In one of the index number series constructed in Milan the budget is changed 
each month to include the foods in season. In working up the index, a moving 


average is used to correct the seasonal fluctuations in the prices of fruits and 
vegetables. 


* See Table I (pp. 210-217) and Table J (pp. 218-233). 
* United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 326, op. cit., p. 15. 
‘That schedule listed 142 clothing items. Bulletin 326, op. cit., pp. 9-11. 
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but is made up of 71 separate items, for four persons, a man, 
woman, boy of twelve, and girl of six. The quantity weight- 
ing for each of these items corresponds to their average con- 
sumption by 12,096 families in 1918 and 1919. The same 
weights are used for the separate cities as for the country 
as a whole. Originally, many more items were included, but 
these have been eliminated in favor of fewer representative 
samples, which are given below. 


CLorHine, FEMALE® 


Summer prices: , Quantity weighting 
Kin eee COLtOM A WaASicemine Mampi us ois oa as ine mes % 
VISES ESS, S'S aC Ok tin at en ee ae RS ete Me ie 5 or % 
[WTO EEN on same Basie eee Ge arr ond ee Rr a tee 2 
ra wel setnUsitie 0) VCAlS pre in ee iciis oes roe eee oe 5 
ECCICOALS BINNUSLIN eRe S HO cee oie oar ceil eins Pata i 
PSELICOAtS MINUS OLY CALS Se Saeed for sitet eae ae 2 
Nielitirvo wasse muslin) |O.y CATS cnet sisi uesier ee Seinatons acs iis Sieh 1 
SOES SLO Wier eee hasan ote che ernie ateramete st ae ith ised 1 
SHOES LOW OGY CALS mete er olor rhel retaioc iced ners rovsicts eae alaks ahora: 2 

Winter prices: 

SOUL ESS VON EE at at Enos Sn, yo den ouarereh ener oaneane % 
COR Zo 8) ES a 6 cone ne Sea eS es a ISITE he 4% 
PORTS OO MORVEATS: amet cal ey tox ae hn erentihocrl aro yy 
PI EESSES WOOL peta oan oo ero soi rie eaten Servos y% 
RiriGnset see Ia ee corn ois Mind saad adar swags 1 
RJ iONSUIES OV EATS Bee eye ceva nae NT ote eA ees z 
Petticon tay NOt ker tee ysis du acct ten ce hes, oe one 1 
Hetticoats) Onyeatsavreareia ts ele seer ose ae eee 1 
Nightgowns: OVeaTS srs se hoa nra eves chee maroateca Gre 1 
BSHOES Sri iene eee tre eos the eS PR ats aia Shyer her cncis te gape Gt 1 
ShoesMnig hwORvEArsy earn n. Atee tion tute earns tine hs nk ce 3 
Year round prices: 

FAQUSCHCITESSES wate ye rasta ie, od 510 ole eee Sereda ne eres She years 2) 
IN UTIGIE SAE eg ee ea Pe CPS INe nacre dine occ ete ks y% 
Combinations, muslin os603 7 tepac seta tse < eee aca. ate thobias ate 2 
WiriderswalstS MOLY AES eae ie try eat GA ane sini) at nee uti se leks, 5 
Nieto sedis emee Peer mite aree rete ore ts encuel« easce 2 
COPSCCOVEIS IR Le Lee neta ies fiers ciei tone ere ea ieee @ 
[Birassieres ae eee tre Cora eee a eae oases bn bistsusuah spears a8 Ot 2 

MOT SES eave eee on a ean aati oe oetel s,s celine tke © vivir. aisiele win wie es 2 
SHOCK MAM S MCI ECOL et olay Peete geaee) a eke, eneie te sa tre eh et eess 8 
Stace KINPSMCOLLOME ONY CALSH ayer se aereteieta cian olen fate cesar seas 12 
Teper sme ET ia tis evecare ws cists cis ave islets late 0 lousy 1 
Rib bers *Oby caroumee rec cy trae ats states ce oie s we ie ete spec 1 
AcE SOLES ATIGRN ELSE WEG) oe he ocs Aten cleurtods ae foheroda.s ose lous ous 1 
Rubber neve as ii) le He Sees 1e aS EED PORTED : mr 
Apron, gingham (1)i- 2 tlcaactaaern Ree RS oe SO abe ote 
eee gingham (1 apron for 6-year girl) ..............6--- 2% yards 
Wraistss volles(S) seen tsetse floc ssa icin oe seein sess 6 yards 
Dresses, voile, organdie, gingham (2)..........:-eeeeeee eee 10 yards 
Dresses,.6 years, gingham (6).....-.....0.00+ss2eceseneees 18 yards 
Dress, 6 years, serge (34)... 22 cc ccdce tees cece e ee enasone 3% yard 


@ Unless age is specified prices are for adults. 
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Summer prices: CLOTHING, Mate* Quantity weighting 
Platey Slaw avian towed. cs savas vr es ewes ts Jr eases ee 1 
SUE: Ce veo ns cake ont Laks Puno ee nee Fans Wine See es \% 
APONSeHSy COLTON LL VERIDe. cv aye yr aas PON oss Fea noe ole 2 
MLPNTCHRSUHERR sd c->-5ip ws 8 ev Re rch pele ea ae er core 3 
NGIONSILES » Le: VEREE: suis wea oo oe aie aed aby ten owe ara 3 

Winter prices: 

Site ha -nrd wae es Oe esi oes tee eee ed ne Re ee ewe yy 
UT FOUSErS; WOO 12 VEAriy 2.5.5 scx iow som shoe Oe eae eee eee 1 
UVALCOR TS. cis jrru von aoed »© out ae elaty ees See eee Y% 
Overcoats om mackinawe, 12 yearts,o.50 0. merge as dat ee eee y% 
TOR SALCS's che six aera eee whol oe pe eta atin ae eee oe 2 
Winitonsiits,.12 years scenes. cnn eaae rises See wcieree aie aerenae 2 

Year round prices: 

iatetteltuncs st sais caciv one Peace en oer oes > tee 1 

ADS Uli Sos ohn. ce ag beak Ree Re eo eee eek Soro moe ean eee 1 
Gaps) 12 years. yi. wa cies Soe oe ad ae ey neo es aed W) 
Suits, wool, 12 years. 1% 240 2. ciceite aoa eee he Ot ee ae 1 
Overalistar work trousers 201 aus emesis aon 6 ule ee 2 
Shirtss cotton’ Sea sda. gees Map Caeynn hy ae Pais oe ee 6 
Shittsy cottons UZiyeatsirers » caste cbswale ec wiy 8 cre ae meee 5 
INightshitts [ovs «ga Cnc pete Cae aes Kaine eatin 2 
Nightshitts, U2 years ars, ew pies un ee aio wits ei eh oe ee 2 
SOCKS, CORON. a daa en ae ee ee Mee We Usa ee ey all ciag Mier 12 
Stockinps*icottony 12 vearsiat eo. seen sss uatox eae ciao 12 
SHOES Ailes cote coe eee reterero tie a aha oars eae vice neites 2% 
Shoes“high. “U2 yearsevan seated aes ae cee ia een oc eee 3 
RUB Dens cys nascar ee ec eh che nvasiures ue sere een ee a yy 
Collars 36, scare Salih corettc hawk oe veaintae sm aires aie arn epee 6 
INGCK tes Sete wte ts ati Agee tw ce A haear ape eee Simon Sra pene 2 
INeck test. 12 yeare:.2: sed site eee nee eee eee ee 2 
Whole soles and heels (sewed)... .........00cceeccceceeees 1 
Half-soles and heels: (aewed)ic swans a.c os 4 <> ooo d Cee 1 
Half soles and heels (sewed), 12 years..........0.eceeesees a 


4 Unless age is specified prices are for adults. 


Fuel and Light 


The basis for estimates of changes in the cost of fuel and 
light are anthracite and bituminous coal, wood, gas, elec- 
tricity and kerosene. The consumption weights used in 
each city are derived from the quantity of each item con- 
sumed in that city in 1918 and 1919; for the country as a 
whole, the average consumption of all is used.! 


Furniture and House Furnishings* 


For this major group, the articles chosen as a sample by 
which to measure price changes, together with the quantities 


1 These have not been made available. 


? In some statements by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, this item is called “ House- 
furnishing goods.” See, for example, Table 4 (pp. 66-67), Table B-1 and Table 
B-2 (pp. 168-181) of this volume. 
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of each used to weight the price, are given below. This list 
is a simplification of the original sample used for this item, 
but there has been no comment that it is not representative. 


FuRNITURE AND FURNISHINGS Quantity weighting 
Garpetss ture nwoomtyards) lias cnc ciuesinice Gatimaa au nero nanan 3.9 
Matting, Rupanueace (SUUATerVarUs) le. . nimee SoM tiae cnn Sia mioecan a) 
Linoleum (square VEEUS) Sere ER, ilar ete ee Mitr Oat nites, MkecP ee 1.8 
Chairs, living roomrand dining (each)... ce ws aseeee de hive as hea 8 
plablessuiorary, dining kitchen Gach)ce . eee settee. was nlalem ea 2 
Couches, sanitary ombea (each emer. sce te teenie eka aL 
(Orecscrsrana chitronrersn(Cach sarees natn: om mil noe ee ae Ail 
BUSTS eACh) Sak cere a ee yee es on) Reyne ee ee ail 
Bedsteads each Neowite mrt ee tk ek ok cere ke oe Ses ree Boe oie eels pe 
BSUS DrRe an CAG) Meenas Meee eer Meio eee ear erm ae ei Mem eG oP 
IVIGEtEESSES  CAGI arta ee eM i iret ea tense cts, Ie ciarsinere ae ae Sicile ok 73 
BAD vicarmiares) (GACH) 1s etme eek ene one Chante Samia chorus 2 
Pillowcases Cate ec ae ce ees Oe te ain cls hic hcge ie amare at Mace 1.9 
SHEETS MERCH oe etter a te i tan Fcc nun oth emaatihensieae 183 
Wablecloths Acach etme tes tet tent ae ha tea aerate aac ee sh neitie Ss 
owete ACh meee tem ne come ole Me tat fairl rah Barna, Satan waste, ly age 2.8 
Blanke te Cotton an wOOk (Gach) Pein reer et ieismiset aries icc eens 4g 
Comforts Rerech sername ar eh te get h ee S eM Me A AS hy PD 2 
Cook stoves and heating stoves (each)............: ae ee RE eee 3 
LES RG ey eg Ai (ETS MPR eal ae clay Es ea RU ees ie ro eile gg 3.0 
Sewingumachiness(Cach) x vances cra athe bel een ohne elas asics ahe Al 
Reiriectarorsn Gach) crise reso tes Ree en We ciate en rr ieruiata n ail 


Miscellaneous Items 

Miscellaneous items made up 21.3% of the family budget 
in 1918-1919, which forms the basis of weights used for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index numbers. The separate 
goods and services and the relative importance attached to 
each is shown in the tabulation below: 


MiscELLANeous ITEMs 


Quantity weighting 
Birecticarsphegularfarer aul. sh)p tele oie eyes ores sete cia diets 550 
Movies: First floor, week night, adult.................. 70 
Newspaner-e Dally omsttceta. ee nasa tee ne cyt ss 313 
Sunday on street.......-...-6- essere eeeee 52 
Doctor: Office visit, usual charge...........+-0+se+s0-s 7 
Piouse Visit; USUal Charpe. gree cea esse Hele sirens: 7 
Obstetrical case, usual charge............-.-.- gil 
Medicine: Calomel tablets, %4-grain..............++05- 4 dozen 
ASpinity tablets, .0-20aitle ne ceeds cases se ae 4 dozen 
(Orie Bean oe gion A aetelian Geant rate roe 8 ounce 
laren pil saree an Siete apes eaccate ota tations 4 dozen 
Standard prescription, liquid, 2 0z...........- 3 prescriptions 
Standard prescription, Nqtids ANOZ shan ne otee toe 3 prescriptions 
Standard prescription, capsule or pill, 3-grain nets 
AIRETEDC Md RC OZsra cha Sickie) # a) eh ates lata Weaeeha ae 8 prescriptions 
Hospital: Pay ward.........-.-.ssceeceeceneeeeeees .2 week 
Dentist: ebilling, usial charges 21s se. 010 2 eiinie serosa Sars ty 
Grownwusialichatge ssc iets dane veel 4 = 5 


Plate, full upper, usual charge... ..02-s000s- 05 
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MiscELLANEous Irems—(Continued) 
: Quantity weighting 
Spectacles: Gold-filled rims, flat spherical lens.......... a 


Single separate lenses 2 ctswaines ees» nes ous othr A 
Linuindtye, Men 6 sti COATS \.ca9 siren cree) sont eae 104 
Men’s shirts, soft cuffs attached.............. 52 
SHOES ins c Xp odode Dam a orale area in 104 } oad 
Lurkish towel’, nse acer tie nen same oie e 104 
Bilae work 22.9. scoateem ae ae ara oan tre late 208 pounds 
Cleaning supplies: ‘Soapy smal (cease tt ns eek et eee 30 cakes 
Laundry soap (6 to 12 0z.).......... 60 cakes 
Soap powder (8 to 16 0z.).s......... 12 packages 
Cleaning powder (14 to 18 0z.)....... 24 packages 
Barbers: SHAVE ds avs. > vcceemea sel ek eens pata praesent 25 
Flair COts 2 chicas pice epee iene a iret ialews) ie rae 10 
Toilet articles and preparations: Tooth brush........... 3 
LOULE BOAR. 2 = duet ces ee 30 cakes 
Shaving stick or cream.. 2 sticks or tubes 
Tooth powder or paste.. 6 cans or tubes 
Talcum powder........ 8 cans 
Vaseline (1 to 2 oz.).... jar 
Welephones: Residence sie ne teatne y one ae ete eae ¥% 
Sobaccas Glgar es wr Mee ale Mag ok to atte ie aa ee eee 110 
Cigarechege iain ee nl mete eae aaa en one el 60 packages 
Gisarette: topaccou(h t6 210%ch. 5 ees ae a 30 packages 
Pipe tobacco (1 tai207.)...- cewe eee eee ee 20 packages 
Plow topacco: GL Gio 6s0%5) wc eecieie  ie eee ps 20 cuts 


MeETHOoDs oF COLLECTING AND COMBINING CURRENT PRICES 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics collects its 
retail price data partly by mail and partly by special agents. 
When, in 1920, the regular computation of index numbers 
of the cost of living was begun, there were already at hand 
sources of information of several years’ standing regarding 
certain major items in the family budget. Thus, a retail 
food price series runs back to 1890; coal prices and gas rates 
had been collected regularly since 1907. It was necessary, 
therefore, to add only such other price data as were required 
to round out an adequate measure of the cost of living. This 
was done by providing for the collection of prices of cloth- 
ing, furniture and house furnishings, miscellaneous items and 
house rents, also wood and electricity, in addition to the 
quotations currently assembled for food, coal and gas. The 
latter were all being collected by questionnaire by mail and 
the practice was continued; prices of the new items, except 
wood and electricity, are all collected by special agents, in 
32 cities selected as representative of conditions in different 
parts of the country and among different types of localities. 
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Prices Collected by Questionnaire 


Food: Retail food prices are supplied by mail as of the 
fifteenth of each month by dealers with whom the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has made this cooperative arrangement. 
Thirty-nine cities furnished prices in 1913; more were added 
for a number of years until, by 1920, 51 were included. For 
the most part these are the largest industrial cities in the 
country.’ In order, however, properly to represent certain 
sections or significant industrial types, cities of smaller size, 
important in their own part of the country but not ranking 
numerically at the top, are included. The population covered 
is slightly less than one-quarter of the country as a whole. 

In the larger cities, an effort is made to secure 25 quota- 
tions; in the smaller, 15 are sought for most of the items. 
For a few, such as bread and milk, prices of which are more 
uniform, fewer quotations are secured. Prices are obtained 
from neighborhood stores, downtown stores, department 
stores and chain stores, some of which deliver goods or give 
credit, and some do not.? These stores are personally chosen 
by agents of the Bureau, and as for one reason or another 
replacements must be made, this is done by agents of the 
Bureau so as to maintain the continuity of representation. 

At the beginning of each year the Bureau sends to each 
of these cooperators a book of twelve questionnaires in 
duplicate, together with instructions and franked envelopes. 
Each cooperating dealer is expected to fill out the question- 
naire on or about the fifteenth of each month, giving current 
quotations on the same kind and grade of article for which 
he furnished prices the month betore. This he ascertains 
by consulting the carbon copy which he has kept in his book;? 
certain items are definitely specified by trade name. This 
report is sent to Washington in the franked envelope. If 
dealers fail to report within a reasonable time, telegrams are 
sent them. Persistent failure to file reports is investigated 


1See pp. 218ff. of this volume for list of cities. 

2 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Retail Prices, 1913 to December, 
1922,” Bulletin No. 334, Washington, 1924, p. 57. 

3 Instructions read: “It is absolutely essential to the value of the record that 
you quote the price of exactly the same grade and brand of each article from month to 
month. Should it be necessary to change the brand or quality of any article, be 
sure to explain the change in a note.” 
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by an agent of the Bureau and, if necessary, another dealer is 
substituted. The percentage of dealers and the names of 
the cities having perfect reports are given considerable 
publicity,! and in this way merchants are spurred to do their 
part, although in accordance with the policy of the Bureau 
names or other means of identification are not published. 

Three sets of questionnaire books are sent out. The largest 
and most complete lists all of the 43 articles making up the 
index, except fresh milk and bread; another calls for prices 
of fresh milk, butter, eggs and hens; the third is for bread.’ 
When the questionnaires, properly filled in, are returned 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washington, they are 
carefully inspected for inconsistencies and then are edited 
for machine tabulating.? The use of a mechanical system, 
which is well adapted to a simple questionnaire such as is 
used in collecting retail food prices, expedites the work and 
permits a public press release a month after the date for 
which the price data are submitted. The retail food price 
index for the months in which the cost of living index is 
computed is combined with the index numbers for other 
items on those respective dates to obtain the change in the 
cost of living as a whole. 

For each of the 22 articles included in the retail food price 
index from 19134 to December, 1920, and of the 43 articles 
included since January, 1921, the prices furnished by all of the 
merchants in all of the cities, reduced to a comparable unit 
basis,®> are combined in a simple average. This average 
price per unit of each article for the country as a whole is 


1 The names of cities and percentages “perfect” are published in the newspapers 
and in the Monthly Labor Review. , 

* The difference in the weight of bread before and after baking, the fact that this 
does not vary by a standard formula, and that customs differ regarding the amount 
sold for a given price has made a rather elaborate schedule necessary, in order that 
the price of all bread may be reduced to a common basis. 

* Reduction to a uniform basis is necessary for some items, as, for example, a No. 
2 can contains 20 ounces; the unit of measurement of canned goods on which com- 
parative prices are figured is the pound. 


‘Prices for all 22 articles, although not originally collected in 1913, were later 
run back to this date. 

’ Where bananas, for example, are sold by the dozen, rather than the pound, 
a readjustment in price has to be made to put them on a pound basis. 


®The same procedure is followed for each city separately. Monthly Labor 
Review, March, 1921, p. 25. 
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then multiplied by the number of units consumed by the 
average family as determined in the investigation of the 
cost of living in 1918.1! Having found the average cost to 
the average family of the total amount of each article con- 
sumed, these costs are added together to find the average 
cost of the family’s total food budget.? A relation of these 
costs from month to month to a common base period is 
obtained by expressing each as a percentage of the average 
cost in the year 1913. 

In making the change in 1921 from an index based on 
22 articles to one based on 43 articles, the procedure was to 
ascertain the change in the average cost of the 43 articles 
weighted and combined in December, 1920 and in January, 
1921, and add this percentage to the index number for 
December, 1920, based on 22 articles, by the chain system. 
In other words, it was assumed that from 1913 through 1920 
the 43 articles would have shown the same percentage of 
change in cost as was shown by the 22 articles. While this 
preserved the continuity of the number with relatively little 
break, the tendency of the new weighting, applied to 43 
articles as contrasted with the 1901 weightings applied to 22 
articles, was to minimize slightly the advance in food prices* 
and to intensify somewhat the seasonal fluctuations.> The 
procedure just described relates to the index number for the 
country as a whole, based on prices in 51 cities combined. 
For each city an index is also worked out separately. 

Fuel and Light: Prices of coal and rates for gas are, like 
prices of food, secured in 51 cities, and index numbers based 
on these quotations are computed regularly for the country 


1 These are listed on pp. 71-72, of the present volume. 

2 The 43 items are only representative of the total budget, not inclusive. The 
basic questionnaire listed 142 items; the number from which 43 were selected as 
a sample totalled 128. United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 326, 
Op. Cit, Pp. 22-25. 

3 [bid., Bulletin No. 334, op. cit., p. 3. The same procedure was followed between 
1913 and 1920 when more articles or more cities were added to the index; that is, the 
percentage of change in the total cost between the date when the new quotations 
were to be added and the last preceding date was calculated and this was applied 
tothe increase for that last preceding date, to get the current index number. From 
then on, the series was continued with the added quotations. 

4In January, 1921, on the old basis the number was 174; on the new basis, 172, 
Monthly Labor Review, March, 1921, p. 27. 

5 Statement from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, September, 1920. 
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as a whole. Unlike the food price series, however, these are 
not combined intact with other data in preparing the cost of 
living index, but only prices collected in the 32 cities which 
make up the backbone of the series are used. Quotations for 
wood, electricity and kerosene are also secured in these same 
32 cities. All of these, with the exception of kerosene prices, 
are secured on forms sent out by mail twice a year by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics... From 10 to 15 firms report in 
each of the 32 cities.’ 

The questionnaire for coal calls for the retail price per ton 
in ton lots for coal sold to family trade; it includes delivery 
but no extra charge for storing in cellar or coal bin where 
extra handling is necessary. Quotations are secured for four 
sizes of anthracite and for bituminous coal of the kind sold 
to family trade.2 For wood, the quotations called for on the 
questionnaires are the retail price per cord, for cordwood 
(not kindling wood), sawed, split and delivered. If, however, 
any given dealer is found to have most of his sales in less 
than cord lots, this fact is taken into account. Kerosene 
prices are secured by agents of the Bureau personally. For 
coal, wood and kerosene, four quotations are secured, except 
in New York City, where the standard is five. 

For gas, with the exception of a few places where natural 
gas is the usual fuel, the net price per thousand cubic feet of 
artificial gas for household purposes is quoted. While the 
questionnaire calls for information regarding meter service 
and other charges, and lighting and heating standards, the es- 
timate of changes in cost to the consumer is based on the net 
rate for the first thousand cubic feet. For electricity, changes 
in net rates per kilowatt hour for household use are secured 
in 32 cities. Where a city has more than one tariff for 
domestic consumers, the rates used are those under which 
most residences are served. 

1 Coal price questionnaires are sent out every month. Agents of the Bureau 
originally collected these quotations in the 32 cities in person, but this was aban- 


doned as a needless duplication of effort, since the data were already available 
from those collected for the retail coal price series. 


? United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., p. 73. The 
Bureau collects hare in the 51 cities where food prices are secured, but uses only 
32 in the cost of living index. 

* Bituminous coal differs as to name in different parts of the country and any 
specification of standard is well-nigh impossible. 
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For all items in this group except gas and electricity, 
where April, 1913 and December, 1913, respectively, con- 
stitute the base periods, estimates are made of the average 
increase in cost since the year 1913.1 This is done by 
weighting the price of each item by the average quantity 
consumed per family in each city. To get the cost for the 
country as a whole, the average prices of each item, weighted 
by consumption in each city, are added together and divided 
by 32, the number of cities. A comparison of these aggre- 
gates from one period to another indicates the percentage of 
change in the cost of each within the period; these percent- 
ages, linked to the index numbers on the last preceding 
date, give the respective index numbers for the current date. 

Index numbers are not published separately for the items 
entering into the combined fuel and light index on the basis 
on which they are combined in that index.? 


Prices Collected by Special Agents 


For housing, clothing, furniture and house furnishings, 
and miscellaneous items in the family budget, agents of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics visit each of the 32 cities covered 
by the cost of living index twice a year and personally 
collect quotations on a specified list of articles. For all of 
the cities except New York, at least four quotations are 
secured for each article; in New York, five are secured. 
This refers to articles on which prices vary. For certain 
services, however, such as carfare, for example, where one 
rate is usually generally prevalent, only one quotation 1s 
necessary. For house rent a special condition exists. Quota- 
tions are secured at any time during the month and are 
supposed to represent the month, rather than one given date. 

The system is followed of having agents rotate in their 
coverage of the separate cities, so that the same agent 
does not visit the same city twice in succession. The 
quotations and descriptions of the various items to be re- 

1 There are nearly as many methods of determining consumption of electricity 


as there are cities, and elaborate calculations are required to bring all into com- 
_ parability. See, for example, Monthly Labor Review, August, 1925, pp. 43-48. 

2 Separate indexes for coal and for gas for the country as a whole are computed 
on the basis of returns from 51 cities; electricity costs in separate cities are not 
thus combined. 
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priced are, however, always filled in on the current question- 
naire, and the prices secured each time are so far as possi- 
ble for identical items. As it often happens, however, that 
the specified type of article will no longer be in stock, the 
agent is required to make any necessary substitution, always 
with the idea of maintaining continuity of standard and com- 
parability of price. Where the previous quotation appears 
on reinvestigation to be somewhat out of line, adjustments 
are also made. ‘The experience of the Bureau is that it is 
very difficult if not impossible to obtain satisfactory results 
in this work by correspondence. It requires the personal 
investigation and careful inquiry of a trained agent who 
thoroughly understands the work to secure the best results. 
Wherever substitutions have to be made, prices are secured 
on the article substituted for the previous price period as 
well as for the present, so that the figures will always be 
comparable.””! 

Clothing: Quotations for the samples chosen to represent 
a complete clothing budget are secured from stores largely 
patronized by wage earners or moderate salaried families, and 
the articles listed are of a grade commonly bought by these 
classes. In order to expedite the collection of the necessary 
price data, the large stores from which quotations may be 
secured on the greatest number of articles are necessarily 
chosen. Prices are secured so far as possible from superin- 
tendents or buyers, and in a large store, a number of such 
may be interviewed. Quotations are on a cash basis and 
are regular, not special sale prices. Where, however, as in cer- 
tain seasons, reductions are well nigh universal, these are taken. 

After four quotations have been secured for each of the 
71 items listed in the clothing budget, these are averaged for 
each city separately and multiplied by the quantity weight 
assigned. The products added together are taken to repre- 
sent the total cost of clothing in that city. The aggregate 
thus obtained on one date is compared with the aggregate 
on the last preceding date. The percentage of change thus 
ascertained is applied to the index number for the last pre- 


1 United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 326, op. cit., p. 15. 
See Chapter V of this report for discussion of relative advantage of broad coverage 
and questionnaires as against fewer quotations and agents. 
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ceding date to get the index number for the current date. 
For the country as a whole the index number for clothing is 
computed in the same way, on the basis of a comparison of 
the average combined costs in the 32 cities. 

This was not always the procedure for estimating changes 
in the cost of clothing. Until June, 1920, no weights were 
used in making up the clothing budget, but a simple addition 
of quotations was made, no matter what the relative im- 
portance of theitems. The effect of weighting, according to 
tests made for two cities, was to produce a slightly greater 
increase in clothing ‘prices than was shown by the use of 
unweighted prices.1_ The Bureau does not publish any of the 
details, either prices or index numbers, on which its com- 
plete clothing index is based. 

Housing: Rents are secured for a number of houses, flats 
and apartments,” varying with the size and general layout 
of the city. The minimum number of quotations is now 
supposed to be 400, the maximum, 2,000;3 earlier, from 200 
to 500 houses and apartments were listed.* A number of 
these may be in the same house, however, and rent for the 
same amount. So far as possible the same piece of property 
is followed through from year to year. Often this has 
not been possible, however, due to the fact that property 
has changed hands very frequently in the last few years and, 
having been removed from the books of the agent furnishing 
prices to the Bureau, it has not always been possible to 
trace it to another agent, and substitutions have had to be 
made. Moreover, it has come to be realized that rents 
for property ten years older than in the base period are not 
strictly comparable with rents charged on the earlier date. 
As the older housing drops from the list, therefore, such 
substitutions have been made as would make for a more 
equitable comparison.° 

1 Statement from the Bureau, September, 1920. For effect of this difference on 
the clothing index number, see Chapter V of this volume. 

2The Bureau distinguishes between these as follows: “A house is a building 
occupied by a single family; a flat is a building in which each family occupies a 
whole floor; an apartment is a building having living quarters for two or more 
families on a floor.” Bulletin No. 326, op. cit., p. 18. 

8 Monthly Labor Review, August, 1924, p. 78. 4 Ibid., February, 1921, p. 52. 


5’ See Chapter V of this volume for the effect of the method of collecting rents 
on the index number for housing. 
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In computing the index number for rents, the percentage 
of change within the half year is ascertained by comparing the 
average rent on the current date with that on the last pre- 
ceding date. This percentage is then applied to the index 
number for housing on the last preceding date to obtain the 
current index number. No system of weighting based on 
population of the separate cities is used in combining rents 
to find the change for the country as a whole, beyond the 
fact that more quotations are secured in the larger than in 
the smaller places. 

Furniture and House Furnishings:\ The index number for 
this item is made up exactly as is the one for clothing; 
namely, the average price of each article in each city is 
multiplied by its respective quantity weight; these products 
are added together and the percentage of change in the 
aggregates since the last period when prices were collected 
is figured. This is linked on to the index number for this 
item for the last preceding date to obtain the current index 
number. For the country as a whole, the aggregate cost of 
furniture and house furnishings for all the cities taken together 
is divided by 32, the number of cities. Percentages of change 
and index numbers are then computed. 

Miscellaneous Items: After unit costs of all the goods and 
services entering into this group have been secured, each is 
multiplied by its quantity weight, all are combined and 
percentage changes noted, as for clothing. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not publish any of 
the details, either as prices or index numbers, on which its 
combined index for furniture and furnishings or its index for 
miscellaneous items is based. 


The Total Cost of Living 


The index number of the total cost of living as computed 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
country as a whole is made up as follows. After the percent- 
age of change in the cost of each major item, such as food, 
housing, etc., has been found between the last preceding 
investigation period and the current period, these percentages 


1 In some statements by the Bureau of Labor Statistics this item is called ‘‘ House- 


furnishing Goods.” See, for example, Table 4 (pp. 66-67), Table B-1 and Table 
B-2 (pp. 168-181). 
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are linked on to the index numbers for each item, respec- 
tively, in the last preceding period. The new index numbers 
thus obtained show the increase in the cost of each major 
item between 1913 and the date of the current investigation. 
These increases for the separate items, multiplied by their 
respective weights in the budget, give the weighted index 
number for the total cost of living based on average prices 
in 1913 as 100. A glance at the following tabulation makes 
the method clear. 


MeruHop or CompuTinGc UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR 
Statistics INDEx NuMBERS OF THE Cost oF LIVING 
Average cost in 1913 = 100 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Percentage 
Index = anes 
Weight in | Numbers, aed Col. 2 +) Col. 4 X 


Budget June, A or — Col. 3 Bal 

S28 OT aan 

ber, 1925 
HOGG hs ec ees 38.2 155.0 +6.8 165.5 63.2210 
loasing aoc re ek cer cies 13.4 167.4 —0.2 167.1 22.3914 
Glothingaas one k Setaea - 16.6 170.6 —0.7 169.4 28.1204 
uelrand light... 220s... 5.3 176.7 +5.8 186.9 9.9057 
Furniture and furnishings. . aol 214.3. |Nochange] 214.3 10.9293 
Miscellaneous®- 42.5 se sess 21.3 202.7 +0.4 203.5 43.3455 


Ota Ue eter oto cries ae 99.08 173.5 =-259 177.9 | 177.9133 


@ The Bureau of Labor Statistics assumes this to be 100. 


SUMMARY 
The entire method of constructing the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index numbers of the cost of living 
is summarized in the tabulation on the following page. 
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CHAPTER IV 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING, BY 
THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION ON THE 
NECESSARIES OF LIFE 


Y THE summer of 1919 prices had advanced so far 
and conditions attendant thereon were so unsatis- 
factory that at an extra session of the legislature in 

Massachusetts in July, 1919, the appointment of a special 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life was authorized for 
one year “to study and investigate the circumstances affect- 
ing the prices of the commodities which are necessaries of 
life.” The commission was given authority “to inquire into 
all matters relating to the production, transportation, dis- 
tribution and sale of said commodities . . . and to study 
and investigate the circumstances affecting the charges for 
rent of property used for living quarters or for the production 
of the necessaries of life.”” The commission was also given 
authority to hold hearings, administer oaths, require atten- 
dance and testimony of witnesses, to compel the production 
of books, documents and other papers and to employ 
counsel.!_ Although the commission is primarily a fact find- 
ing agency and not a price fixing board, its functions have 
been largely administrative, with such research as was car- 
ried on directed toward ascertaining conditions for the pur- 
pose of controlling them.* This circumstance should be 
borne in mind in considering the commission’s index number 
of the cost of living, which tends to run consistently lower 
than other indexes with which it may be compared. The 
commission itself was of the opinion that its activities had 
been of material service in keeping down prices in Massachu- 
setts.‘ 
1 Report of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 1920, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 


2 Thid., 1925, p. 10. 

3 This has been accomplished through the publication of fair prices, adjustment 
of rents between tenants and landlords, securing supplies of necessities such as coal, 
sugar, etc., when scarcity sent competitive prices soaring. See, for example, idid., 
1920, pp. 13-19. 

4 See, for example, idid., 1920, op. cit., pp. 15-18; ibid., 1921, p. 15; ibdid., 1922, 
pp. 16, 19, 20, 23; idid., 1924, pp. 11, 14, 15, 16; idid., 1925, pp. 11, 12, 13, 37. 
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90 COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Commission on the Necessities of Life in Massachu- 
setts began work in August, 1919, and immediately started 
to assemble information which could be used in a systematic 
measure of price increases. Although the base period adopted 
as representative of normal pre-war conditions was the year 
1913, the figures were run back to 1910, by piecing together 
such data as were available, in order to connect with the 
results of a study of the cost of living made in the Common- 
wealth that year. Thus, figures showing changes in the cost 
of living are available for Massachusetts not only by months 
from 1910 to date, but practically from 1901.1. These are the 
only data available for so long a period of time for any 
section of the country, affording a measure of changes in the 
total cost of living, based on retail prices and weighted 
according to consumption. The figures for the cost of living 
as a whole and for each major item separately, from 1910 
through 1925, are shown in Tables C-1 to C-6,? inclusive. 
The series of index numbers for the cost of living as a whole, 
by months since 1910, related to average prices in 1901 as 
100 is given in Table 5 and shown graphically in Chart 3.% 


Basic BuDGET 


The method used in the construction of the index number 
of the cost of living by the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life is an adaptation of that devised by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board and the weightings used 
in combining changes in cost of the major groups of items to 
secure changes in the total cost are those of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Thus, in the Massachusetts 
budget, food is allotted 43.1%}; shelter, 17.7%; clothing, 


1 Report of the Commission on the Cost of Living, op. cit., p. 72. See also 
Research Report No. 41, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 


2 See pp. 182-185. 


’ These figures were computed by the National Industrial Conference Board from 
data in the Report of the Commission on the Cost of Living, op. cit., p. 72, and 
Table C-1 (p. 182) of the present volume. These data show that in January, 1910, the 
average cost of living in Massachusetts was estimated to have increased 20.5% 
since the investigation by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1901. 
The January, 1910 index number based on the earlier study (1901) as 100 was, then, 
120.5. The index number for the same month, based on 1913 as 100, was 96.1. 
Index numbers for later months, using 1901 as 100 would, therefore, have the same 
relationship. The 1913 basis index numbers accordingly were multiplied by 120.5 
and divided by 96.1, to get the figures shown in Table 5 and Chart 3. 
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13.2%; fuel and light, 5.6%; sundries, 20.4%. Seventy- 


one items and rents are included; these and other details of 
the basic budget are in some important respects dissimilar 
from those of the Board and will be described in detail in the 
following pages. 


Food 

The food index is based on the articles and expenditures 
therefor in the North Atlantic States, as found in the investi- 
gation by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1901. This investigation, which covered 1,415 families in 
that section of the country, showed, among other things, 
how much of the total expenditure for food went for each 
separate article or group of articles.2 These relative ex- 
penditures in one year for the separate articles were as 
follows: 


EXPENDITURE 
WEIGHT 

IO al NSS Sn oo 5 A SS Oe a 1,605 
RES MC er eee pre te ee en en ae 242 
Breshenor produces «celeni.s te.statcrasicas to athe Rae hae ee 379 
mre Weeje) gore lh O85 he Bean RE oT ACR ERO ODT Deen ea 361 
OYa De Hee RS 5 Ag SAS eye ae Se es eee at eR ae SE CREE 363 
PTE So 5 OSES 8 U0 oO a OE SOC IOS earns een 301 
ne sae es Hcg h OSS S eo NARS O Se Eten ROS eri ae Senne ae 

FS eM Se AN ora fs SNAPE aE aos wk) HEMT Sele ae bostaenes 
VE icconceemeere neat poet ne eek eee Seed ia goat bia an aebaeiagh © 718 
ieecseeie} SS GU roa B05 GERAD OH ES OOOO EEE Inne ene aloe rae 881 
(CGGOS 2 hater? Gad eis BIR Ses ee RELA eerie tea eer Sane nd 75 
eRrta ene eee Oe. ny Spat ne hore ie, pend ee OE) he 241 
Scere eee en ee ee | eae eh Le cstv Mid tens pe Sth Scares 187 
ASOT Cc eter mie Se aap EY, spk RC cc BOR CR aie Sth oni ayaa ore 287 
SALES copes eae acne a Ac sexes eve ayer mnn ayes abst anOe satiate ts Fey aletods 493 
Es GG I ENE eI EN as oie caste ct ea, alousto Tscseeiaieumksletse 3 aye ai 45 
[ELC PE eYe We SY SEEN OS, ey ea a aS Es eee ey ON a oe 480 
ETS Uy 2s cigdh eer cece: An arpa PRR aS 05, Oa SES Mir See Ria EM aE oH 
UPaYE ne a dtig nnn Rae 5 Oe REA COREE 2 RES ona neem 
ED TALOCS Ee SPR men ee, Sate nes a hcatats.s. 6 ab oie Si ecnceinyeton cyelons ays 407 
GHNS EWE BAE ISS So, Be Sha coe ECLA Ia EE OCIA Re OE eet 476 
ECan tet Me eR Aree CaP ec arn co: eh tahal « ve ovaraueiclol.y w oid 453 
Winegare pickles and) condiments5 foe te tos etn. ae Sess Se wa cre'e 120 
ENCE OOC rr eee rier Fc eae AL ee inle cw ausitland iets, 530 

Tage no acy Sed aaa AOE OR RIOD D OE ACE GSE EAD IO ot 10,000 


1 Report of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 1920, op. cit., p. 111. 

2 Kighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit., p. 650. The 
weights are expenditure weights, not quantity weights, such as the Bureau _ of 
Labor Statistics uses. The commission reports that at first there was hesitation 
about using a scale worked out so long ago, but study of later data indicated that 
it was substantially correct for use in 1919. Of course, some of the individual 
articles have been changed. 
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The list of articles priced by the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life were, however, different from 
those used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the former 
index is correspondingly different from the retail food price 
index number of the latter. The Massachusetts list, given 
below, was adapted to take account of known consumption 
tastes and the means available for satisfying them.' 


Fresh beef, per pound: 
Steak: Sirloin steak and rump steak 
Roasts and stews: Chuck roast not boned, round roast. 
(The above cuts are given equal weight in the item of fresh beef.) 
Salt beef, per pound: 
Fancy brisket 
Fresh hog products, per pound: 
Fresh pork loins 
Salt hog products, per pound: 
Ham, whole 
Bacon, whole 
Salt pork 
(The above are given equal weight in the item of salt hog products.) 
Other meat, per pound: 
Lamb, hind quarter 
Veal steak 
(The above are given equal weight in the item of other meat.) 
Poultry, per pound: 
Fowl, western 
Fish, per pound: 
Salt cod, scrap 
Fresh haddock, whole 
(The above are given equal weight in the item of fish.) 
Eggs, fresh western, per dozen 
Milk, bottled, per quart 
Butter, good creamery, per pound 
Cheese, American, mild, per pound 
Lard, leaf, per pound 
Tea, medium grade, per pound 
Coffee, Mocha and Java, per pound 
Sugar, granulated, per pound 
Molasses, per gallon 
Flour and meal: 
Wheat flour, 1-barrel bag 
Corn meal, yellow, per pound 
(Flour is given a weighting of 2 and corn meal 1 in the item of flour 
and meal.) 


1 This list is taken from the questionnaires sent to retail dealers and diff 
slightly in details from the list published in each annual report. ie 
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Bread, wrapped, 114 pound loaf 
Rice, per pound 
Potatoes, white, per peck 
Other vegetables: 
Onions, per pound 
Canned tomatoes, medium grade, No. 3 can 
Canned peas, medium grade, No. 2 can 
Canned corn, medium grade, No. 2 can 
(The above are given equal weight in the item of other vegetables.) 
Fruit, per pound: 
Evaporated apples 
Prunes, 40-50 size 
(The above are given equal weight in the item of fruit.) 
Vinegar, gallon 
Other food: 
Dried beans, California white, per pound 
Oatmeal, 20-0z. package 
(Dried beans are given a weighting of 2 and oatmeal 1 in the item of 
other food.) 


Shelter 

The basis for the index of rents is “rentals charged for 
many houses in many parts of the Commonwealth. These 
ranged in 1910 from $12 to $32 per month, and in December, 
1919, from $15 to $40 per month. The list includes single, 
two-family and three-family houses, and middle priced apart- 
ments, heated and unheated.” 
Clothing 

The Commission on the Necessaries of Life, like other 
makers of index numbers of the cost of living, has resorted 
to the sampling method in relation to clothing prices. Bud- 
get items and their respective weights are as follows: 


Men’s 

Overcoat WEIGHT 
Soi CE ae Thy Ais Lr ase UIE cists sve feo thanaintoa: Noes.n mamenss 39 
Trousers 
COCs eR Ee otter ete adie toe she) Sta aogier tn nteren zie eG 15 
DET eon: Cane top Snap WAL SBOE > Ae nO eo ane PIERRE. 4 
SlOVEs EM ee ee HE ia i disis D+ slaxthate BE Selo atotay stevie s 6 
SOCKS ee Re ate ee enc Stet an stsioig. 6. ies Lalla ls was peaalete soueevane ead s 4 
Shit ts eee en ns ie anes wean salsa orskelats 81d nlenarsuord anf oreip a toamen ote s 6 
EC arc ee I Sey cer ctedor slain, 5.6.4, wp lansiosahal ptauviguptes veins 2 
RO TiGeT We diene ti ee eee ise aie Bes Sic ola prddbng tale BEG) sole tas 00 6 
IKE TEES ONIDS 5 9 Gulged on den BOD OOOO DOA Dom Oot Ite co OOS er OO oaet 2 

slit a Wee EE ee ey arts llc tee iniAbits Alpe Oe ere ae ens 84 


1 Commission on the Necessaries of Life, Report, 1923, op. cit., p. 248. Although 
not stated in the reports, these are probably designed as expenditure weights. 
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Women’s 


Suit WEIGHT 

Topcoat | tH Sad ewe gis a nat ade Oe ee Re nL Sn cae 27 

Street dress 

Wench set ce vio 5 ew odo oi cy lg: ralph eo bein 09 ono de 5 

Waists 

Kimono 

House dress 18 

Aprons. 0 RuRat arts >* ane eres gine itil able ae eine 

Nightgown 

Underskirt 

SHORN etd ete oh Oe Gels ce GT Ea OT ee 12 

CSIGV Ra eo Oo UNE wie LAE SRS I oh He avn ch a i te ee ae 3 

PI GSIEE al hans ABN RRA wo nee, Om emer od Pee aN te te eae tes z 

CORSERS EE aso v Sead dd oP eo ecd vakze o Mie tae a aie 4 

ath Fces «8 cre Ba ents ee tes Diaries a ie eee ee ae .9 
Eo takd ccs ccsiad Beard loedtits: 7am ahs tela wate Tohg oes dew aR Para tae ee ae 80 


This list of articles was selected and the quantity devised 
in 1919 on the basis of existing information.! Prices are not 
secured on all of the articles noted. The questionnaire used 
the following lists, for which quotations are secured: 


Men’s clothing 
Blue serge suit, each 
Shoes, tan oxford, pair 
Hats, brown felt, each 
Gloves, mocha, outseam, pair 
Hosiery, mercerized cotton, pair 
Shirts, madras, each 
Collars, each 
Underwear, per suit (medium weight union suit) 


Women’s clothing 
Underwear, per suit (light weight combed cotton) 
Berkley cambric No. 60, per yard 
Percale, 64 square, per yard 
Percale, 80 square, per yard 
Gingham (apron), per yard 
‘Cotton voile, plain white, 40 inches, per yard 
Cotton voile, plain white, 44 inches, per yard 
Shoes, black kid oxford, pair (Goodyear welt, Cuban heel) 
Shoes, tan kid oxford, pair (Goodyear welt, Cuban heel) 
Hosiery, mercerized cotton, pair (full fashioned) 
Hosiery, silk 10 strand, pair (full fashioned) 
Hosiery, silk 11 strand, pair (full fashioned) 


Fuel and Light 


This item is made up of coal, kerosene, gas and electricity, 
on the basis of the following weightings: coal, 10; kerosene, 
1 No details regarding this are available. 
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1; gas, 2; electricity, 2. These weightings are said to be 
based on a study of such data concerning family expenditures 
as was available in 1919;! the type of family is that of wage 
earners throughout the state.2_ Domestic size anthracite is 
the only kind of coal used in computing the index for that 
item. 


Sundries 


The commission points out consistently that the sundries 
item is the most difficult of any of which to measure cost 
changes, because expenditures for this miscellaneous group 
of goods and services are dependent entirely on the tastes 
and resources of the individual family. To represent 
average changes in the cost of sundries the commission has 
adopted the list used by the National Industrial Conference 
Board in its first investigation of the actual minimum cost 
of living, except for ice and organization dues.* The weights 
therefor are adjusted to take account of the difference. The 
list follows: 


WEIGHT 

CSET RM cits oe Enea heey oe De ee 15 
Carfarea ie greckins tink Se OA NE a OTE MO OE a eee 15 
LEE yLeMPecE PEST, 5 GUSMES Shy A ee Se ARIS GENES AR cic oe Oe eM eee ae 25 
Medici amy cee roe or ok corte makes oes a ola a Shera eae eres 25 
Pusaranceme ee tren mers. eee an ete ae ote ie oat tae Cine ae 50 
CUTTER Me soy bana me Se a en ere ae oe ae 30 
GING) ot Re Sattar eke. A 4's ty ee ce ERO ER ranean Ma ce ts eee Re ee aie 20 
LER OEED BLO, enti Sc Byes OREN Ee ECR OO RS C0 mera 10 
PT GUSELLITI SHINS metetea Ny 1h Te eset cae ars, Siehcl nce ahs Fsehtiaonctale sos Dic 45 
MOT AIIZ ATOMS Me Pee eR oe to iaheccbene tans aye se cahc 7a > Shai ies che se chile bate 25 

BEG bel ee RARE enter otis eto psiavs tn core a BEE Ga ac wle, Mecsas Sait auenss orasarerste ls 260 


MeEtTHOD oF COLLECTING AND COMBINING CURRENT PRICES 


The Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life collects its current price information partly by special 
agents, partly by mail and partly from trade quotations. 
These are assembled on or about the fifteenth of each month 
and the index numbers are published about one month after 


1No details regarding this are available. 

2 Commission on the Necessaries of Life, Report, 1923, op. cit., p. 250. 

3 Research Report No. 22, op. cit., p. 11. 

4 Although not stated in the reports, these are undoubtedly supposed to represent 
expenditure weights. 
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the date of the basic quotations. As far as is known, the 
same procedure has been followed consistently since the 
inception of the number. Whenever the commission loses 
the cooperation of a firm which had furnished information,’ 
another dealer of the same type is selected to take his place. 


Food 


Food prices “are taken weekly from market quotations 
and collected by questionnaires sent or personal visits to 
individual dealers about the fifteenth of each month.” The 
regular list of places covered includes Attleboro, Belmont, 
Metropolitan Boston, Brockton, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Fall River, Fitchburg, Gardiner, Greenfield, Haverhill, 
Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Melrose, New Bedford, 
North Adams, Northampton, Pittsfield, Salem, Springfield, 
Somerville, Taunton, Wakefield, Woburn and Worcester. 
About 100 quotations are secured for each item, but these 
are independent from month to month, in that the previous 
month’s quotation is not filled in on the questionnaire each 
time. Specification is made of the grade for those goods 
about which some doubt might arise as to quality; when 
prices are received which seem out of line they are made the 
subject of special study. 

The commission has no difficulty in securing cooperation 
from dealers in getting these prices, since it has the power of 
summons to obtain necessary facts. The sources of infor- 
mation throughout the state are distributed in a general 
way on the basis of population. All quotations secured for 
each item are averaged and the average price on the current 
date is divided by the average price in 1913, the base date, 
to get the percentage relationship. Each of these relatives 
is then multiplied by its respective weight, and the sum of 
the products divided by the sum of the weights gives the 
current index number. 


‘ 


Shelter 


The rent index of the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life is in the nature of a general estimate 


_ } This would happen usually only when the cooperating firm goes out of business, 
since the commission has power to secure the facts it requires. 
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based on a considerable breadth of experience. The com- 
mission describes its sources of information as follows: 


“Under the law the commission is required to study and investigate 
the circumstances affecting the charges for rent of property used for 
living quarters. The commission is also required to investigate all 
complaints made to it. From three hundred to five hundred com- 
plaints are received by it monthly in regard to rent and housing 
matters. In Boston a local committee created to cooperate with the 
commission receives about the same number of complaints each 
month. In Worcester, Lawrence, Brockton, and other cities through- 
out the state where housing conditions warrant, representatives of the 
commission are designated by the local authorities. The information 
secured from this administrative function of the commission is of 
tremendous value in connection with the preparation of its shelter 
index. 

“Special surveys are made from time to time in the principal com- 
munities of the commonwealth. Police and local officials, real estate 
agents, and other interested parties, as well as personal investigations 
of rents charged by landlords and paid by tenants are the principal 
methods used in obtaining information in regard to rents. Records 
of property transfers, foreclosures, mortgages, and building costs are 
currently studied in connection with general housing conditions. 

“Rents do not change as frequently or as violently as other items 
of the family budget. Real estate values are usually the last to go 
up in arising market and the last to come down in a falling market. 

“, . . Most tenants in the state pay rent on a monthly basis, 
with the exception of some of our industrial centers where many 
tenants pay rent on a weekly basis. However, Massachusetts has 
emergency housing laws which provide that tenants should be given 
a minimum notice of 30 days in which to vacate property, except for 
non-payment of rent. If the tenant-is unable to find other suitable 
quarters at the expiration of 30 days, he may receive an extension of 
time in which to vacate at the discretion of the court for not exceeding 
six months. Therefore, in compiling data on which to base its shelter 
index, the commission usually covers a period of about four months. 
“The commission is kept in close touch with housing conditions 
throughout the state by its activities in investigating and adjusting 
thousands of individual housing cases, and consequently it has been 
able to obtain much material on which to base its shelter index.” ? 


Clothing 
Although 11 articles are listed in the men’s clothing budget 
and 15 in the women’s, as a matter of fact. prices are se- 


1 Commission on the Necessaries of Life, letter to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, November 8, 1924. 
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cured on only 20 items, and these are not in all cases the 
identical articles listed in the budgets themselves. Thus 
the commission says, 


“The standard blue serge suit has been used as the basis of quota- 
tion for men’s outer garments. Overcoats have varied in weight and 
style, and it has been almost impossible to find a standard of quota- 
tion. Overcoating fabric prices of uniform weight have, however, ad- 
vanced in the same ratio as blue serge prices, and therefore the index 
of the serge suit cost, which is almost identical with the index of serge 
fabric costs, has been used as a basis for the suit, overcoat and trousers 
items. For night garments the composite of cotton fabrics has been 
used, as all cheaper cotton fabrics have advanced in nearly the same 
ratio, and the quotation will therefore cover night garments made of 
either Canton or Domet flannels or long cloth. In the list of women’s 
clothes the same index based upon blue serge has been used for the 
topcoat, suit and street dress. The items of nightgowns, underskirt, 
kimono, waists, house dresses and aprons are combined, and the aver- 
age index of cotton piece goods has been used.” 


For the 20 items listed on the clothing questionnaire 
quotations are secured either by special agent or by mail 
from substantially the same 27 places as those in which food 
prices are secured. About 100 sources of information are 
tapped each month, by special agent, if possible. Quotations 
furnished the preceding month are entered on the question- 
naire for reference. The quotations thus secured are 
averaged for each item for the state, not for separate cities, 
and each average is expressed as a relative of its 1913 price. 
These are then given their respective weights. The sum of 
these weighted relatives divided by the sum of the weights 
shows the index number for clothing. 


Fuel and Light 


The index number for this item is based on the selling 
prices of anthracite and kerosene, and rates for gas and elec- 
tricity in Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Lowell, Lawrence, 
New Bedford and Fall River. In addition, the commission 
is empowered to collect certain basic data regarding coal 
about every two months in every city in the Commonwealth. 
Frequent comparison may be made, therefore, of prices in 


’ Report of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 1923, op. cit., p. 249. 
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the cities chosen as samples, with conditions throughout 
the state. 

Approximately 211 quotations for coal are used in making 
up the index each month; _ the kerosene quotations are taken 
from grocery questionnaires and the gas and electricity rates 
are obtained from the Department of Public Utilities. Quo- 
tations for each of these items are averaged and after the 
current price of each is reduced to a relative of the 1913 
average price, each is multiplied by its respective weight; 
the sum of these products divided by the sum of the weights 
gives the current index number. 


Sundries 


The changes in the costs of all goods and services entering 
into this major item, with the exception of ice and organi- 
zation dues are those given by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The commission obtains quotations from 
individual ice dealers and from organizations to complete 
its sundries figure. The number of these quotations is 
not available. The reports of the commission include frag- 
mentary comment on the different items, with no attempt 
to discuss each of them each time. In 1920, for example, 
and each succeeding year the ice problem was discussed at 
length and changes in its cost sometimes have been specifi- 
cally estimated;! carfares, moving picture theatre admis- 
sions, prices of reading matter, household furniture and 
furnishings have been noted in each report,’ although with 
few indications as to the estimated change in cost or how it 
was ascertained. Medical care in 1920 included a report on 
physicians’ fees, drugs and medicines;? in 1921, 1922, and 
1925 this item was not mentioned at all; in 1923 and 1924, 
only drugs, medicines and “patent” medicines were noted.‘ 
In 1920, the increases in the cost of insurance and tobacco, 


1 Report of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 1920, op. cit., pp. 105-107; 
ibid., 1921, p. 70; idid., 1922, pp. 17-18, 85; idid., 1923, pp. 12-13, 239; idid., 1924, 
pp. 16, 136; idid., 1925, p. 59. 

2 Tbid., 1920, pp. 107-108; ibid., 1921, pp. 70-72; ibid., 1922, pp. 85-86; idid., 
1923, pp. 239-241; ibid., 1924, pp. 135-136; idid., 1925, p. 59. Carfares are not 
noted in 1924 or motion picture admissions in 1925. 

3 Tbid., 1920, p. 107. 

4 Ibid., 1923, p. 240; ibid., 1924, p. 135. 
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in church contributions and dues were estimated at definite 
percentages;! in 1921 and 1922 these were not listed; in 
1923, 1924 and 1925, only insurance and tobacco are men- 
tioned.? In 1925, automobiles and radios are considered.* 

Having found the percentage of change in cost of each of 
these various sundries items on a specified date, and its new 
unit cost, each of these is in turn reduced to a relative of its 
1913 cost. After that the procedure involves weighting and 
additional arithmetical processes used for the other major 
items to get the index for sundries as a whole. 


The Total Cost of Living 

Having found the increase in the cost of each major item 
in the family budget since 1913 by the methods described 
in the foregoing pages, the increase in the total cost of living 
since 1913 is found by the same formula as that used by the 
National Industrial Conference Board and illustrated on 
page 58 of this volume. That is, the index number for each 
major item is multiplied by its respective weight in the 
budget and these products, added together, are divided by 
the sum of the weights. 


SUMMARY 


The method of collecting and combining data for the cost 
of living index number of the Massachusetts Commission 
on the Necessaries of Life is shown in the tabulation on the 
following page. 


1 [bid., 1920, p. 108. 
2 Ibid., 1923, p. 240; idid., 1924, pp. 135,'136; idid., 1925, p. 59. 


* [bid., 1925, pp. 59-60. These are not mentioned in the list of sundries items 
and no weights are given. See p. 95 of this volume. 
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CHAPTER V 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
COMPARED 


portant index numbers of the cost of living in the United 

States have been described in some detail. These include 
two series for the country as a whole and one for an entire 
state. The numbers constructed by various local organi- 
zations have not been described here, because, while of 
significance locally, they are compiled for the most part in 
the same way as the numbers already discussed, and the 
trend in the price level shown by them is so nearly compar- 
able with those pictured here that further details add little 
to the knowledge already available.’ 

A comparison of the three principal series of cost of living 
index numbers shows that the trend of all has been practi- 
cally identical, with prices mounting slowly until 1917, 
reaching a peak in 1918, retarded in 1919, and climbing to 
their highest point in the summer of 1920, after which they 
dropped to low levels in 1922, only to rise again until at the 
end of 1925 they were about where they were early in 1921. 

While the trends have been so similar as to be nearly 
identical, the degrees of change shown by these three series 
have at times differed considerably. Since 1919, with the 
exception of a very few months, the Massachusetts series has 
run slightly lower than the National Industrial Conference 
Board numbers, whereas the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
series since 1918 has run consistently higher.’ Attention has 
already been called to the fact® that certain administrative 


[ THE chapters immediately preceding, the more im- 


1The number compiled by an important manufacturing concern in Peoria, Ill., 
was discontinued in May, 1921, because the results were so closely in accord with 
the series compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board and the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics that it was thought local surveys were no longer 
necessary. 

* The Bureau of Labor Statistics series, so far as is known, is higher than any 
other which has been constructed in this country. 


3 See p. 87 of this volume. 
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duties of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life in 
Massachusetts possibly have tended to hold down prices 
in that state to some extent.! There may be other reasons, 
also, to account for the relatively smaller increases recorded 
in Massachusetts than for the country as a whole. The 
significant feature of the Massachusetts index number is 
that it is the only series which affords a measure of changes 
in the cost of living over a period antedating 1913, since by 
linking these figures to other Massachusetts data, estimates 
of changes in the cost of living in that state since 1901 may 
be made.’ For the period for which other data are lacking, 
namely, 1901 to 1913, it is probable that the Massachusetts 
figures underestimate but slightly, if at all, the situation for 
the country asa whole.* For the period since 1919, they may 
be slightly lower than would have been the case had it not 
been for the administrative activities of the commission, 
but for the most part these differences are very small. 

The two series which purport to measure changes in the 
cost of living for the country as a whole show results at 
times so different that the validity of either has been ques- 
tioned. A detailed explanation of the differences is, there- 
fore, highly desirable for the purpose of reconciling them, if 
possible.* 

It should be recognized at the outset that although the 
results of attempts to measure changes in the cost of living 
are expressed in exact mathematical terms, the nature of 
the problem and the basic data of necessity are such as to 
require a certain breadth in the interpretation of results. 
Thus, as will appear later, it 1s perhaps more remarkable 
that the two series have been as close together as they have 
than that they are not exactly in line. 

The differences between the two series up to 1918 were 


1 The commission took up its duties August 1, 1919; the numbers in the cost of 
living series prior to that date were estimates of price changes not affected by the 
administrative activities of the commission. 

2 See Table 5 (p. 89) and Chart 3 (p. 88) of this volume. 

8 The retail food price series of the Commission on the Necessaries of Life runs 
about 2% lower for Massachusetts than that of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the country as a whole. 

4 For a comparison of the two series from a different point of view see an article 
by Elma B. Carr, formerly an agent of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in the Yournal of the American Statistical Association, December, 1924, op. cit. 
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very small. This is largely because both were estimates, 
based to a considerable extent on the same incomplete data." 
By the end of 1918 the trends of the two series, while still 
in the same direction, began to show a greater divergence. 
The Board’s number for November was 94.6% of the 
Bureau’s number for December. In the next years the 


CHart 4a: InpEx NumBers OF THE Cost oF LIVING, IN 
AVERAGE AMERICAN CommuniIrTIgEs, 1913 to DECEMBER, 
1925, INcLUSIVE 
Based on figures in Table 1 and Table 5 


National Industrial Conference Board 


July 1914 = 100 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics «...secceeeeeees 
Year 1913 = 100 
INDEX 
NUMBERS TOTAL COST OF LIVING 


differences continued with slight variations, the numbers 
being now somewhat nearer, now somewhat further apart. 
The maximum difference occurred in May, 1921, when the 
Bureau’s number was 7% higher than the Board’s num- 
ber for March and 11% higher than the Board’s number 


' Monthly Labor Review, October, 1919, pp. 1-8; idid., November, 1919, pp. 
192-193; idid., January, 1920, p. 97; National Industrial Conference Board, Re. 
search Report No. 17, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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for July. Since then the average difference has been less 
than 5%.} 

The difference between the two series for the cost of living 
as a whole is repeated for the separate items. Thus, prior 
to 1918, increases for clothing and for fuel and light were 
greater in the National Industrial Conference Board series 
than in that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and lower 
afterwards until the end of 1924; rent increases in the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board series have always been 
more and sundries cost increases less, than in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics series. The comparative trends of the 
two sets of lines for the separate items are shown in Charts 
4a to 4& inclusive.” ~ 

It was pointed out in Chapter I that certain fundamental 
considerations connected with the making of index numbers 
might affect the results. In succeeding chapters these 
principles were illustrated in descriptions of the basic 
budgets and the methods of collecting and combining current 
price data for certain of the more important cost of living 
index numbers. In order to determine whether or not there 
are fundamental differences between the National Industrial 
Conference Board series and the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics series, these circumstances must be carefully 
considered. Although both series of numbers relate to the 
standard of living of working class families, the basic bud- 
gets may differ as to (a) the period to which the consump- 
tion weights relate, and (b) the goods and services used as 
samples. The method of collecting and combining the 


1 Although the National Industrial Conference Board number is recorded as an 
increase above July, 1914, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics number as the increase 
above average prices in 1913, these bases are practically identical, and the series 
may be compared as they stand. This is because, as already explained in Chapter 
II, the difference between the average retail price level in 1913 and July, 1914, as 
measured in a balanced cost of living budget was due almost exclusively to an 
increase in food prices, and this is taken account of in the series of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, since the Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food price 
index number, unconverted to a July, 1914 base, has been used by the Board as a 
measure of food prices in its series. To all intents and purposes, therefore, the 
increase reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1913 exaggerates only 
slightly, if at all, what would have been the increase if the series had been reduced to 
a July, 1914 base for comparison with the increase reported by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board since July, 1914. 

2 The figures from which these charts are drawn are given in Table 1 (p. 30) and 
Table 4 (pp. 66-67). 
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data may differ as to (a) localities covered, (b) use of ques- 
tionnaires or special agents. 


Basic BupGET 


The basic budgets used by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in constructing their respective cost of living index 
numbers in each instance represent the needs of working 
class families. There is within this description, however, a 
considerable latitude for differences in standards, not only 
as regards the character of the goods and services consumed, 
but also as regards the proportions in which each is used. 
Moreover, each index number is based on price changes of a 
group of samples chosen so as to represent total consump- 
tion. The choice of these naturally will to some extent affect 
the results. 


Period of Consumption Investigation 

As noted in Chapter III, the consumption which forms the 
basis of sampling and weighting in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number relates for the most part to some time 
in the years 1918 or 1919. The items purchased, their quan- 
tities and costs were perpetuated in the cost of living index 
number, leaving entirely out of account possible shifting in 
expenditures because of increased incomes during the war 
period.!’ The National Industrial Conference Board budget, 
on the other hand, was designed as a pre-war budget repre- 
sentative of conditions in July, 1914. 

A glance at Table 1? and Table 4° as well as at the charts 
indicates that in 1918 and 1919 the cost of clothing and of 
furniture and furnishings had increased far more than the 
cost of any other major item in the budget. Rents, on the 
other hand, were lagging conspicuously behind in the price 
advance, and fuel and light costs also were still relatively 
low. Thus, if families had maintained their pre-war stan- 

1 The communities where the basic budget investigation for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics series was made were shipbuilding and other industrial districts acutely 


affected by the war, and in which wage increases perhaps allowed an unusual surplus 
for goods not ordinarily purchased. 


2 See p. 30. 3 See pp. 66-67. 
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dard of living a larger proportion of the budget would neces- 
sarily be spent for those items the prices of which had gone 
up the most, and a relatively smaller proportion for those of 
which prices had advanced more conservatively. 

It is quite likely, however, that the pre-war standard was 
not retained, and that in 1918 and 1919, in the great bulk of 
communities where the survey of the cost of living was made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, more luxury goods, of a 
more expensive type, were purchased than was the case 
under conditions prevailing in preceding years; in other 
words, that American workmen whose incomes were greatly 
increased during these years spent some of their earnings 
for better clothing, more expensive furnishings and other 
sundries.1_ These items of expenditure are most elastic of 
all in their adjustability to income.” It is only natural to 
suppose, therefore, especially as very little housing was built 
to meet demands for better living quarters,’ that American 
workmen expressed their improved economic status in better 
clothing, household furnishings and equipment. An investi- 
gation of incomes and expenditures, most of which covered 
the year 1918, would inevitably have reflected this in both 
the quality and the quantity of goods consumed. 

From the point of view of total expenditure, this meant 
that rents were relatively a less important item and that 
clothing and sundries were relatively more important than 


1 This does not agree with a conclusion reached on the basis of union rates of 
wages. (Carr, Yournal of the American Statistical Association, December, 1924, 
op. cit., p. 506.) The union scale, however, applies only to a limited proportion of all 
workers and rates leave out of account losses from unemployment and payment for 
overtime. In December, 1918, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost of living index 
number for the country as a whole was 171.5 based on July, 1914 as 100, and at the 
same time New York State factory earnings were 183, based on June, 1914 as 100. 
On this basis, instead of being 25% worse off, as contended, in 1918, workers were 
8% better off; in some of the exclusively war industry centers, their position was 
probably even more favorable. Observations of conditions at that time indicated 
that such was the case. A new computation by Paul H. Douglas of real earnings of 
, employed American workers shows a 3% improvement of conditions in 1918 over 
1914; among employees in manufacturing, 8%; in transportation, 12%; among 
certain groups, as iron and steel or textiles, 19% and 13% respectively. Douglas, 
The American Economic Review, March, 1926, Supplement, of. cit., p. 53. 

2 It is a well-demonstrated fact that as total expenditures increase, the proportions 
spent for clothing and for sundries increase. 

3 This was one of the complaints during the war period, where workingmen’s 
families with greatly increased incomes wanted better living quarters and could 
not find them. 
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was the case under pre-war conditions. Translated into 
weights by means of which to give increased prices their 
relative importance in estimating the increase in the cost 
of living as. a whole, it is possible that the effect of multiplying 
heaviest weights by largest increases and lightest weights by 
smallest increases was to exaggerate the increase in the total 
cost of living as contrasted with a total made up of pre-war 
weights and the same increases. 


TaBLe 6: INpEx NuMBERS OF THE Cost oF LIVING IN THE 
Unirep States, Usinc Wercuts Basep on 1918 Con- 
SUMPTION, AND WEIGHTS BASED ON 1913 Consump- 
TION, AND THE SAME INCREASES IN CosT OF 
THE SEPARATE ITEMS* 


Furni-| All All 
Cloth- | Hous- | Fuel | ture | Mis- | Items, | Items, 
Date Food | “ing | ing | ,and | and | cella- | 4018 | 1913 
Light | Furn- | neous Weights | Weights 
ishings 
Basic weight, 1918...... 38.2| 16.6} 13.4 nied 5.1} 21.3} 100.0 
Basic weight, 1913...... $4.51 13:61 20.65 26.0) SAD) 2S oe 100.0 
Averages 1913.2 3 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 
December, 1914. .....| 105.0] 101.0 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 104.0 | 103.0} 103.0 | 102.7 
December, 1915....... 105.0 | 104.7 | 101.5 | 101.0 | 110.6 | 107.4 | 105.1 | 104.7 
December, 1916....... 126.0 | 120.0 | 102.3 | 108.4 | 127.8 | 113.3} 118.3 | 116.6 
December, 1917....... 157.0 | 149.1 | 100.1 | 124.1 | 150.6 | 140.5] 142.4 | 138.4 
December, 1918....... 187.0 | 205.3 | 109.2 | 147.9 | 213.6 | 165.8] 174.4 | 167.6 
June, 1910 ees hve 184.0 | 214.5 | 114.2 | 145.6 | 225.1 | 173.2} 177.3 | 170.8 
December, 1919....... 197.0 | 268.7 | 125.3 | 156.8 | 263.5 | 190.2 | 199.3 | 190.8 
June, 1020 ee a 219.0 | 287.5 | 134.9 | 171.9 | 292.7 | 201.4} 216.5 | 207.3 
December, 1920....... 178.0 | 258.5 | 151.1 | 194.9 | 285.4 | 208.2 | 200.4 | 195.2 
May, EPA es eae 144.7 | 222.6 | 159.0 | 181.6 | 247.7 | 208.8| 180.4 | 178.4 
September, 1921....... 153.1 | 192.1 | 160.0 | 180.7 | 224.7 | 207.8} 177.3 | 176.1 
December, 1921....... 149.9 | 184.4 | 161.4 | 181.1 | 218.0 | 206.8] 174.3 | 173.8 
March, 1922... ...| 138.7 | 175.5 | 160.9 | 175.8 | 206.2 | 203.3} 166.9 | 167.1 
June, KD ee Oe 141.0 | 172.3 | 160.9 | 174.2 | 202.9 | 201.5 | 166.6 | 166.8 
September, 1922....... 139.8 | 171.3 | 161.1 | 183.6 | 202.9 | 201.1] 166.3 | 166.8 
December, 1922....... 146.6 | 171.5 | 161.9 | 186.4 | 208.2 | 200.5 | 169.5 | 169.6 
March, AOD Rice githae ae 142.0 | 174.4 | 162.4 | 186.2 | 217.4 | 200.3 | 168.8 | 168.8 
June, LO 2S weet: oe 144.3 | 174.9 | 163.4 | 180.6 | 222.2 | 200.3 | 169.7 | 169.7 
September, 1923....... 149.3 | 176.5 | 164.4 | 181.3 | 222.4 | 201.1] 172.1 | 172.1 
December, 1923....... 150.3 | 176.3 | 166.5 | 184.0 | 222.4 | 201.7 | 173.2 | 173.1 
March, LEP: ee 143.7 | 175.8 | 167.0 | 182.2 | 221.3 | 201.1] 170.4 | 170.6 
June, 1024 | oro ne 142.4 | 174.2 | 168.0 | 177.3 | 216.0 | 201.1] 169.1 | 169.7 
September, 1924....... 146.8 | 172.3 | 168.0 | 179.1 | 214.9 | 201.1] 170.6 | 171.0 
December, 1924....... 151.5 | 171.3 | 168.2 | 180.5 | 216.0 | 201.7 | 172.5 | 172.7 
June, 1025 Ae nen 155.0 | 170.6 | 167.4 | 176.7 | 214.3 | 202.7 | 173.5 | 173.6 
December, 1925....... 165.5 | 169.4 | 167.1 | 186.9 | 214.3 | 203.5 | 177.9 | 177.8 


_* The figures in this table are those of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics or were constructed from their figures, as described in the text. 
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To test out this theory Table 6 has been constructed. 
This gives the Bureau’s index number series for each item 
separately and for all combined, on the basis of the 1918 
weights—that is, the official number. It also gives, in the 
last column, a new series for the total cost of living, based 
on the same index numbers for the major items, but com- 
bined on the basis of 1913 weights. In other words, from 
the known distribution of expenditures in 1918 and known 
increases in prices between 1913 and 1918, the distribution of 
expenditures in 1913, the base period, has been computed! 
and substituted in the series for the official weights based on 
the 1918 distribution. The difference between the two series 
is seen to have increased as the prices of the different items 
advanced in varying proportions. At the peak, when the cost 
of clothing had increased 187.5% and that of housing only. 
34.9%, the maximum difference, 9 points, occurred. Where, 
however, increases in the cost of the major items were more 
nearly uniform and none of them so tremendous, the two 
series were identical, or nearly so. In other words, at the 
peak of prices, with very uneven price increases recorded for 
the different items, the advance in the total cost of living 
obtained by using wartime weights was greater than would 
have been the case had weights been used based on pre-war 
consumption. During most of the period of the series, the 
difference due to the effect of the weights was negligible. 

This test assumes, however, the consumption of the same 
goods and services in 1913 as in 1918. In other words, it 
changes the series only to eliminate the effect of price in- 
creases on expenditures. To convert the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics series to a pre-war basis as regards consumption 
habits, pre-war weights based on these habits should be 
used. For this purpose, the increases in cost of the separate 
items since 1913, as found by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
have been multiplied by the weights used in the National 
Industrial Conference Board series for each date on which the 
Bureau has figures. These weights are based on pre-war 
consumption.? The results are shown on the next page. 


1The 1913 weights were determined by using the geometric reversal; the 
arithmetic produces a total in excess of 100. 


2 See p. 32 of this volume. 
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Date Neat r Date No wash 
A Vere ees UG eae cle vider gore 10005 lO 22 ArCN oss lees women 162.9 
1914, December............ 103.0 HDG cu aoens cette 162.9 
IDI DeCemUE dvnsess sys 104.7 September. sa 2.0sh.0s 162.7 
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This rearrangement, made by using increases in prices ascer- 
tained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and budget weights 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, brings the index 
for all items throughout the series nearer that of the National 
Industrial Conference Board series than either the official 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index or the latter’s index 
adjusted to eliminate the effect of price increases. Other 
combinations could be made, as, for example, the National 
Industrial Conference Board increases for the separate items 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics weights, which produces 
a consistently higher series than the regular National In- 
dustrial Conference Board numbers. 

Enough has been presented to indicate that weighting of 
the major items of expenditure is important as an explana- 
tion of the differences between the index numbers of the cost 
of living of the National Industrial Conference Board and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics mainly as this reflects the 
kind and quality of goods consumed. A further analysis of 
the goods and services entering into the basic budget on 
which increases are based is therefore in order, especially in 
view of the fact that the major items themselves show con- 
siderable differences in price increases as between the two 
series. 


Goods and Services 

The goods and services for which families spent their 
incomes in 1914 and in 1918 are reflected in the distribu- 
tion of total expenditures not only among the major items, 
but also within these major groups themselves. Neither the 
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National Industrial Conference Board nor the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, however, attempts to collect prices for a 
complete budget, but instead uses a set of samples for each 
item. A comparison of the details of these is necessarily 
a comparison not only of the consumption habits of the 
families whose expenditures constituted the basic budget, 
but also of the ideas of the creators of the index numbers as 
to which selection most adequately represents the major 
items as a whole. Still, since the latter inevitably is based 
to a considerable extent on the former, a comparative anal- 
ysis of the basic samples may well throw considerable light 
on the present problem. 

Food: The retail food price index number of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is also used by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, hence the items and weights are identical. 

Housing: No standard of housing is specified by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board specifies four or five rooms and bath, unheated. 
Both are supposed to be accommodations such as are 
ordinarily occupied by the families of wage earners. The 
difference in the index numbers for these items, quite marked, 
as an examination of Chart 4B shows, is not due, so far as 
known, to differences in standards of housing but to dif- 
ferences in standards of sampling, and in combining increases 
noted. The Bureau of Labor Statistics obtains the rent, on 
each index number date, of specified pieces of property; the 
National Industrial Conference Board obtains a general 
estimate of average rents on a wide variety of property. 

The first method leaves out of account two circumstances 
which may be of importance in measuring rent changes. 
The first is that, while the same house may stay in the same 
place from year to year and may be readily identified, most 
houses depreciate in desirability with the years, so that 
actually they do not provide the same grade of accommoda- 
tions in any year as they did five or ten years before. This 
fact ordinarily is reflected in the rent, and the charges for 
such a house under normal circumstances could not be 
expected to advance so far as the rent necessarily paid at 
present for housing which would provide the same type of 
accommodation as the first house originally supplied five or 
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ten years before. Moreover, in recent years, as real estate 
agents originally reporting rents have dropped out and new 
houses have been included to fill in the gaps caused by in- 
ability to trace the landlord of the old or because the owner 
himself is now the occupant, the new property has not been 
considered in the index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
until rents in two periods have been secured. These new 
houses probably started with relatively high rents and the 
increases since may not have been so great as on the older 


Cuart 43: InDEx NumsBers or Rents oF Wace EARNERS’ 
Houses, IN AVERAGE AMERICAN ComMMuNITIES, 1913 To 
DeceMBER, 1925, INCLUSIVE 
Based on figures in Table 1 and Table 5 


National Industrial Conference Board 
July 1914 = 100 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics .....sseseseeee 
Year 1913 = 100 


property, though the rents themselves, when first noted, 
may have been much higher. Another circumstance tending 
to minimize the rent increases as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is that the method of sampling often neces- 
sarily leaves out of account property which changes owners 
frequently, because of the limitations on the possibility of 
tracing the agent. These changes in landlords and the 
speculative operations involved have sent many rents sky- 
rocketing in recent years, but in the nature of things little of 


— | 
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this influence would appear in the figures secured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The National Industrial Conference Board rent index 
is made on quite a different basis. The method of general 
estimates is designed to take into account all types of 
houses, old and new, and every type of landlord, including the 
speculators whose ownership is nominal but whose presence 
in the real estate field produces a constant change of agents. 
This method may tend to keep the rent increase high, since 
it is based on the going rate for property in use by wage 
earners at specified points of time and may, therefore, reflect 
to some extent a slowly changing standard. This is to be 
contrasted with the Bureau of Labor Statistics method, 
which seems to reflect a depreciating standard and conse- 
quently smaller rent increases. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics was of the opinion several 
years ago that, due to the method of sampling, their rent 
indexes for the separate cities might possibly be somewhat 
too low. A test made in Washington, D. C., in 1920, by 
following up property which had been dropped from the 
lists of the agencies ordinarily reporting, showed an increase 
of 15% instead of 10% in the index.! After that, efforts 
were made to follow pieces of property through until lost 
track of, but the chain system of computing the number 
apparently has never culminated in so large an average 
increase as that shown by the figures of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board.” 

Clothing: The index number of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for clothing is based on quotations for 
71 separate items, of which 35 constitute all the year round 


1Statement from the Bureau, September, 1920. 


2 Another comparison of the two rent series finds that although the Bureau since 
May, 1921, has followed up blocks of houses or apartment houses containing several 
apartments when they changed owners or agents, its failure “to follow individual 
private houses when these have changed hands,” of which, however, there are com- 
paratively few, “may to some extent keep the figures for rents of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics lower than they would be if the funds of the Bureau 
permitted each house being followed when it changed owners or agents.” It is said 
that there may be some justification in criticism of the Bureau for being slow in 
dropping out housing as it became obsolete, which had the effect that “the increase 
in rents had not shown as great an advance as it should have.” Such a revision of | 
lists is now said to have been made. Carr, Fournal of the American Statistical 
Association, December, 1924, op. cit., pp. 504-506. 
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clothing, 14 are priced only in the summer, 17 only in the 
winter, and 5 relate to shoe repairing. This is not a complete 
clothing outfit, but is supposed to represent changes in the 
cost of a complete allowance. In combining these items 
into clothing budgets, weights have been used since June, 
1920; prior to that date, the unweighted averages were 
compared. The weights are based on the consumption needs 


Cuart 4c: InpEx NuMBERS OF THE CosT OF CLOTHING, IN 
AVERAGE AMERICAN CommunirTIiEs, 1913 to DECEMBER, 
1925, INcLUSIVE 
Based on figures in Table 1 and Table 5 


National Industrial Conference Board 
y 1914 = 100 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics ....-ssseereeee 
Year 1913 = 100 


NUMBERS CLOTHING 


of a man, a boy of twelve years, a woman and a girl of six. 
Part of the clothing for females is estimated on the basis of 
goods purchased ready made; 38% yards of cotton yard 
goods and three-quarters of a ‘yard of wool serge are, how- 
ever, included.” The clothing budget of the National Indus- 


Clothing for a child of two was priced originally, but was later dropped from 
the budget aed of the difficulty of pricing comparable goods. on 

* Yard goods from which garments were to be made at home were first included 
in the Bureau’s budget in 1919. 
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trial Conference Board is based on quotations for 21 articles 
of wearing apparel for a man and a woman. All of the arti- 
cles are assumed to have been purchased ready to wear, and 
they are combined in accordance with consumption needs. 
Changes in the cost of clothing for a man and a woman are 
supposed to represent changes in the cost of clothing for the 
entire family. 

The fundamental differences between the two series, there- 
fore, are (a) difference in the number, age and sex of persons 
whose clothing needs form the basic budget; (b) difference in 
the number and kind of articles priced; (c) relative quantities 
of yard goods and made-up garments included; (d) possible 
differences in standards of quality; (e) differences between 
weighted and unweighted numbers. Of these differences be- 
tween the two series, the most significant seems to be that, in 
place of made-up waists, aprons and dresses in the National 
Industrial Conference Board clothing budget, the cotton 
yard goods of which they are supposed to be fashioned at 
home are included by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Bureau does not publish index numbers for any of 
the separate articles in the clothing budget, nor were these 
made available, hence a comparison on an exact basis is not 
possible from the Bureau’s figures. Using the indexes of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, it appears that in 
July, 1920, when clothing prices as a whole averaged 166% 
above the pre-war level,’ percale was 460% higher, gingham, 
333.5%; voile, 163.6% and serge, 187.6%.’ In June of that 
year the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
for clothing was 187.5% above the pre-war level.? The 
culmination of the rise in clothing prices at an earlier date 
in the National Industrial Conference Board series than 
in that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is almost certainly 
more apparent than real, due to the fact that for the latter 
no data are available regarding the price movement from 
December, 1919 to June, 1920. By interpolating in the 
National Industrial Conference Board series the figures col- 
lected on a more limited basis each month, it is seen that 
clothing prices were even higher in April than in March, 

1See Table 1, p. 30. 2 See Table F, p. 195. 

3 See Table 4, pp. 66-67. 
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after which the fall was rapid. A more significant series for 
comparison with that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
that of the Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries 
of Life, since this clothing budget likewise contains a con- 
siderable allowance of yard goods.1 According to this 
series,? a peak of 205.5% increase in clothing prices was 
reached in April, 1920, dropping to 188.4% in June, when 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics increase was 187.5%. It is 
quite probable, therefore, that if figures were available for 
the months between December, 1919 and June, 1920, a far 
higher point would have been recorded in the spring of 1920 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics clothing series than was 
actually found in June and that the decline from the peak 
would have been much more precipitate than that which 
appears after June. 

On the other hand, it is possible that yard goods and 
made-up garments did not follow their expected trends in 
1920; that the so-called buyer’s strike was a mere abstinence 
from purchasing goods ready to wear and a substitution of 
home dressmaking. Color is lent to this theory by the fact 
that some cotton goods prices were higher in July than in 
March, and that the decline of those prices which fell was 
less precipitate than the decline in the prices of garments 
made from these materials.‘ 

Moreover, cotton yard goods prices, while they had a 
greater height from which to fall, never went so low, rel- 
atively, as the prices of made-up garments.® Thus, from 
the winter of 1921 to the winter of 1922, when the clothing 
indexes in both series were at their lowest, cotton yard goods 
were 1n some instances considerably over 100% higher than 
before the war, while made-up garments in no instance 
approached such a level at that time. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board has consistently pointed out, when 
there was a great difference in the advance shown in yard 
goods prices and the prices of made-up garments, that there 


1 See pp. 93-94 of this volume. 2 See Table C-4, p. 183. 

* The price of yard goods usually advances and falls before the prices of the 
articles made from them. 

4See Table F, p. 195. 


5° Except cotton voile, which in July, 1922, was 32% above the pre-war level while 
women’s cotton blouses were 33% higher. 
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would be a difference between the percentage of change in 
clothing prices based on a ready-to-wear budget and one in 
which some yard goods were included.! 

The lower peak in clothing prices and apparently earlier 
decline shown by the clothing index of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, as compared with that of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, is a reflection, therefore, of changes in 
the cost of an entirely ready-to-wear outfit, while that of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, going somewhat 
higher, is a reflection to some extent of the influence of the 
inclusion of a considerable allowance of yard goods in the 
budget.? The fact that the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
seemed to reach its peak later and fall less rapidly may 
probably be accounted for by the fact that figures are not 
available for what seems to be the period of highest cloth- 
ing prices. After the winter of 1922 the index numbers for 
clothing of the National Industrial Conference Board and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics were more nearly alike; at 
the end of 1924 and in 1925, the latter for the first time was 
below the former. This was in spite of the fact that cotton 
yard goods prices were still relatively higher than prices of 
some of the garments from which they were made.’ 

The latter circumstance suggests that the relative quantity 
of made-up garments and yard goods included in the clothing 
budgets of the National Industrial Conference Board and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is not the only factor respon- 
sible for the difference between the two series. We have now 
to consider the other possible influences noted on page 115. 

The number of clothing articles to be priced and the age 
and sex of the persons by whom they are supposed to be 
worn is a matter both of judgment and of expediency. If 
well chosen, a few articles might conceivably represent price 
changes of a much larger number. The principal danger 

1 See, for example, Research Report No. 9, op. cit., p. 62; No. 17, op. cit., p. 19; 
No. 25, op. cit., p. 17; No. 28, op. cit., p. 16; No. 30, op. cit., p. 20; No. 33, op. cit., 
p. 19. Contrast No. 39, op. cit., p. 17; No. 44, op. cit., p. 20; No. 49, op. cit., p. 21; 
No. 54, op. cit., p. 22; No. 57, op. cit., p. 23; No. 60, op. cit., p. 22; No. 63, op. 
cit., pp. 22-23. 


2 So far as can be determined the introduction of yard goods in place of made up 
garments in the budget in 1919 had no significant effect on the clothing index. 


3 The National Industrial Conference Board has price data for only a few gar- 
ments made of cotton yard goods. 
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lies in the fact that peculiar conditions affecting the price 
of any one sample might not be characteristic of the other 
articles it was designed to represent, and would thus affect 
the total more than would be the case with a total which 
was the average of a larger number of quotations. The 
extent to which this has influenced the National Industrial 
Conference Board index number for clothing cannot be 
measured in the absence of comparable figures for a complete 
clothing budget. It may, however, be one of the factors 
which has made for a difference between the two series. 

There may, also, be a difference in the standards of the 
articles included. It has already been noted that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics budget is based on a war-time standard 
of living, while that of the National Industrial Conference 
Board is based on a pre-war standard. The continuance of 
both price series is dependent, therefore, on the continued 
pricing of goods in popular demand at quite different points 
of time. When the Bureau of Labor Statistics series was 
revised in June, 1920, attempts were made to correct certain 
earlier quotations which apparently had been for goods not 

‘customarily purchased by wage earners, and goods “popu- 
lar” in 1920 were possibly not the customary purchases of 
wage earners in 1914, represented in the clothing budgets of 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Two other changes made in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
clothing price series in 1920 are a cause of slight difference. 
In June, 1920, weights were used for the first time. A test 
of the effect of this, made in the figures for two cities, showed 
that the weighting tended to exaggerate slightly the increase 
in clothing prices as compared with what would have been 
the result with unweighted prices.!’ It was in June, 1920, 
also, that the number of articles priced for the clothing item 
was materially reduced. Whether or not this had any effect 
on the subsequent figures is not known. 

Apparently there is no question of justifying either the 
clothing budget of the National Industrial Conference Board 
or that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They are different 
and indicate better than any theoretical reasoning that not 
only the standard pictured but also the selection of the 

1 Statement from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, September, 1920. 
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samples, so as to represent total consumption habits, are 
necessarily matters on which there is great leeway for the 
judgment of the investigator, and which cannot but affect the 
results. If it is understood that the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics clothing budget is based on war-time consumption and 
includes a quantity of yard goods and that the National 
Industrial Conference Board budget is based on pre-war 
consumption and contains no yard goods, many if not most 
of the differences between the two clothing series can be 
explained; what remains is due largely to matters of taste 
and judgment.’ 

Fuel and Light: For the fuel and light item, sometimes the 


1 This position is at variance with the opinions expressed in Carr, Fournal of the 
American Statistical Association, December, 1924, op. cit., pp. 503-506, in which, 
however, no mention is made of the difference in the relative quantity of yard 
goods and made up garments included, the possible difference between 1914 and 
1918 standards of samples, the effect of the reduction in the number of articles in- 
cluded by the Bureau or the increase in the index which followed the Bureau’s 
adoption of a system of weights in 1920. It is there suggested that the difference 
between the Board’s figures and those of the Bureau may be due to some of the 
following, in each instance assuming at the outset that the Bureau’s procedure 
is the better: (1) the clothing budgets of the Board are not complete, but changes 
in the cost of several items are assumed to have been in the same proportion as 
changes in the cost of certain other very similar items. While the Board was 
criticized for possible omissions of details by which the effect of this could be 
checked, the fact was not noted that the Bureau of Labor Statistics in no case 
publishes the details of price changes for the separate items in its clothing index, 
by means of which the latter can be checked. (2) Prices of children’s clothing are 
not collected by the Board, and there is a difference in the trend of children’s 
clothing prices and those of adults, “Children’s clothing does not decline nearly so 
much as does adults’ clothing.”” The figures given show that, in the average for 
the ten cities computed, the difference between the indexes for adults’ clothing 
and children’s clothing was 4 points on seven dates and 3 points on seven dates. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, in the absence of the exact figures of the 
Bureau, which are not published, that the total cost of the adults’ clothing budget 
would be twice that of the children’s, a conservative estimate, the total clothing 
index falls somewhere between the two and is more nearly like that for adults than 
for children. The difference between the clothing index for adults alone and for 
children and adults combined would not be more than one point, certainly not a 
serious consideration in anything so entirely a matter of averages. (3) The Bureau’s 
use of special agents is also considered more “accurate” than the Board’s use of 
questionnaires, and (4) some difference between the two clothing price series is 
attributed to the fact that the number of the Board’s reports varies, while that of 
the Bureau remains constant, and that as substitutions are made from time to time 
the effect of dropping out and adding cities is to change the trend of the index 
because price trends are different in different parts of the country. The illustration 
given, however, indicates that, grouping the 32 cities from which the Bureau collects 
quotations into four geographical areas, and computing the change in clothing 
prices from June, 1920 to December, 1920, the average declines were 10.3% in the 
East; 10.7% in the Middle West; 10.5% in the South, and 8% in the Far West. 
This seems pretty clearly to bear out the Board’s experience that geographical 
location as such does not affect clothing price trends, but that the character of the 
stores reporting, and the maintenance of their comparability are far more important, 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics index has been higher; sometimes 
that of the National Industrial Conference Board. The 
Board’s budget for this item is based on equal proportions of 
anthracite and bituminous coal, and gas and electricity in the 
proportion of two to one. The light items in turn are com- 
bined with the coal items in the proportion of one to two. 
The present combination of items in the Board’s light budget 
was only adopted in 1922, however, the index prior to that 
time having been an estimate which, although it took ac- 


Cuart 4p: InpDEx NumMBers OF THE COMBINED CosT OF 
FuEL AND Licut, IN AVERAGE AMERICAN COMMUNITIES, 
1913 ro DecemsBer, 1925, INcLUSIVE 
Based on figures in Table 1 and Table 5 


National Industrial Conference Board 
July 1914 = 100 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics ....sseesseseee 
Year 1913 = 100 


FUEL ano LIGHT 


200 


2. 22 3 24 es 
count of electricity from the beginning was, nevertheless, 
made very largely on the basis of gas costs.!_ Had the esti- 
mate made on the basis of electricity and gas been included 
in the present ratio from the beginning of the series, the fuel 
and light index would be lower than at present, thus bringing 
the Board’s series practically continuously below that of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ budget includes wood and kerosene, in addition to 


1See pp. 37-38; 48-51 of this volume. 
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coal, gas and electricity priced by the Board, but specific 
consumption weights have not been published by the Bureau 
for any of the several elements making up the total, and 
were not made available. Lacking these consumption 
weights, it is not possible to tel] what circumstances are 
most largely responsible for the differences between the two 
series. 

Sundries: The goods and services which make up the 


Cuart 4c: InpEx NumMBERS OF THE CoMBINED Cost oF 
SUNDRIES, IN AVERAGE AMERICAN Communities, 1913 
To Decemser, 1925, INcLUSIVE 
Based on figures in Table 1 and Table 5 


National Industrial Conference Board 
July 1914:= 100 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics ....ssssessceee 
Year 1913 = 100 


SUNDRIES 


sundries budgets in the two series are most dissimilar of any 
major item! and any difference in their combined cost can 
be explained almost entirely on this basis. The trend lines 
of both have been almost identical from the start and the 
difference between them constant. Which list of items 1s 
more representative is largely a matter of taste. The 
National Industrial Conference Board budget allows 3% 
of the total for furniture and furnishings, the Bureau of 


1See pp. 39; and 75-76 of this volume. 
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Labor Statistics, 5%;! both list carfare, drugs and medical 
care, movies, newspapers, toilet articles and tobacco. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics adds dentist, spectacles, laundry, 
cleaning supplies, barber and telephone; the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board adds magazines, candy, insurance, 
contributions for church, charity and lodge dues. Evidently 
the cost of supplying the latter group of goods and services 
has increased less than the former over the pre-war level, 
and neither has changed to speak of since 1920. If what is 
missing from the Bureau of Labor Statistics sample were 
supplied from the National Industrial Conference Board 
list, and vice versa, it is possible that the two series of index 
numbers would be more nearly alike. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics does not, however, publish the details on which its 
index is based, hence this can not be done.? 

From what has been said above about the basic budgets 
and the goods and services included therein, itis apparent that 
many of the differences between the index number series of 
the National Industrial Conference Board and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics can be explained. In addition, however, 
certain matters connected with contemporary prices and 
their collection must also be taken into account. The differ- 
ences in methods of collecting rents and combining clothing 
prices were discussed, for the sake of clearness, when dis- 
cussing the basic budgets for those items. Two other 
questions of more general application will now be analyzed. 


MetTHoD or CoLLECTING AND COMBINING Price DaTA 


Localities Covered 


In 1925 the index number of the cost of living in the 
United States constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was based on quotations secured in 32 cities, aggregating a 
total population of 21,071,011 in 1920, except for the food. 
index, for which 51 cities, with 24,466,309 population were 


_}In 1918 furniture prices were up over 100%, so 5% in that year was not so 
liberal an allowance as 3% in 1914, See pp. 106 ff. of this volume for discussion of 
war-time versus pre-war weightings. 


* For a discussion of the possible reasons for the difference between the two series 


"by a former agent of the Bureau see Carr, Yournal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, December, 1924, op. cit. 
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covered. The National Industrial Conference Board number 
is based on a varying number of cities for the different major 
items. The average since 1920 has been 170 for shelter; 79 
for clothing; 59 for coal; for gas and electricity in 1925, 143 
cities; for carfare, 288 cities. In December, 1925, these 
aggregated a population, based on the 1920 census, of 33,105,- 
454 for rents; 27,641,433, for clothing; 25,917,061 for fuel; 
32,695,073 for gas and electricity, and 37,770,114 for carfare. 
Changes in the cost of other sundries items, such as maga- 
zines, insurance, candy or tobacco, while based on a few 
reports, are of application to the country as a whole. 

This number of cities has not always been included, how- 
ever, in either series.!. Through December, 1917, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index is based on 18 shipbuilding centers; 
in December, 1918, 13 more industrial cities were added; 
in December, 1920, Washington, D. C., was included. The 
National Industrial Conference Board practically completed 
its basis in 1920, also. The places included differ consider- 
ably as between the two series, but both include the largest 
cities. The average population covered by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board reports is several millions greater 
than that covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In some respects, the population coverage is not so 1m- 
portant in determining the adequacy of the sample as other 
considerations. Geographical location of the cities appar- 
ently affects changes in the cost of coal and to some extent 
changes in the cost of food; local conditions are more exclu- 
sively responsible for rent changes. Clothing price changes, 
on the other hand, are more nearly a matter of individual buy- 
ing and selling policies than of geographical location,” but 
local industrial conditions in some instances seem to have 
played an important part in the increase or decrease of prices. 

The purposes of the two series should be kept in mind in 
any comparison of their coverage. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is interested primarily in ascertaining changes in 
cost in the individual cities and secondarily puts these 

1 Except that for food, prices were used for-all of the cities in which they were 
secured. 

2It is of interest that, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics series, the 


cost of clothing increased more in New York, the clothing center of the country, 
than in any other single locality. See also footnote 1, p. 119, of the present volume. 
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together for the country as a whole. The National Industrial 
Conference Board does not construct an index for separate 
cities, except for rents, coal prices, carfares and the cost of 
gas and electricity which are so largely local matters. Thus, 
the combination of a few reports from a large number of 
centers, of varying sizes, geographical location and indus- 
trial conditions, is to be contrasted with more reports, in 
some instances, from a lesser number of centers of more uni- 
form characteristics. 

The effect of this appears in the average for the country 
as a whole. The cities included by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are mostly the large industrial centers of the 
country, which were built up greatly during the war, and in 
which war-price inflation has carried over into peace times 
to a considerable extent. In Detroit, for example, the in- 
crease in the total cost of living, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures, was 136% in June, 1920, when for 
the country as a whole, according to the same figures, it was 
110.2%.! In Buffalo it was 121.5%; in Cleveland, 120.3%; 
in Norfolk, 122.2%. In December, 1925 when the average 
increase for the country as a whole was 72.7%,? the increases 
in eleven of the twelve cities which had been above the 
average for the country as a whole in June, 1920 were still 
above, with Los Angeles added. Among the seven below in 
December, 1925, six were below in June, 1920, with Seattle 
added. 

Among the 13 cities added to the series in December, 1917, 
not one in June, 1920, showed an increase so great as the 
average for the country as a whole, based on 18 shipbuilding 
centers only, but in December, 1925, three showed an increase 
since December, 1917, greater than for the country as a whole. 
In other words, since the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
number up to December, 1917 was based on 18 cities where 
for the most part the increase in the cost of living was 
greater than for the country as a whole,’ and the method of 
constructing the number involves a chain system whereby 


1 Computed by dividing the index number based on 1913 by the index number 
for December, 1914. 


2 Idem. 
3 Monthly Labor Review, October, 1919, pp. 5, 6. 
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to increases already ascertained the next succeeding increase 
or decrease is applied, it is evident that the effect of these 
early large increases would be carried through the series, 
unless the downward movement in these 18 cities was 
more significant and marked than in the country as a whole. 

For the National Industrial Conference Board figures, on 
the other hand, quotations have been collected from a larger 
number of cities and towns of every type, many of which 
have been affected less by scarcity conditions than have the 
industrial cities. It is obvious that in an average based on 
32 large cities the abnormal war increases would have far 
greater weight than in one made up of several times that 
number of smaller ones, and that the inclusion of all kinds of 
localities in all parts of the country would give a somewhat 
different picture than would 32 industrial cities only. 

The index of the cost of living for the country as a whole, 
constructed by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is thus in reality an index for the industrial cities; that of the 
National Industrial Conference Board takes in a greater 
variety of conditions as regards both size and industrial 
characteristics, and is not so exclusively an urban index. 


Investigation by Questionnaire or Special Agent 


Forty-three and five-tenths per cent of the data used by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in making up its cost of living 
index numbers are secured through questionnaires by mail; 
practically 100% of the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s data are thus assembled. In view of the foregoing 
analysis, which shows that when both are reduced as nearly 
as possible to an identical basis much of the difference 
between the two series disappears, and that what is left is 
related largely to differences in the samples, it seems scarcely 
necessary to attribute to the method of collecting the data 
any significant influence on the results obtained.’ The re- 
markable similarity of the trend lines not only for the cost 
of living as a whole, but for each major item, and the fact 
that in a matter in which exact measurement can never be 
possible the percentages of change are so similar, is more 


1For contrary opinion see Carr, Fournal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, December, 1924, op. cit., p. 501. 
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striking than the differences between them. There is no 
reason to suppose that for its particular coverage each is 
not as nearly correct as possible. 

The Conference Board has found in its experience with a 
number of local investigations of the cost of living, made 
by field agents, that procuring information in this way 
has certain potential dangers. For example, the agent 
arrives at a time when the merchandise manager is busy. He 
asks that the schedule be left; or he hurriedly disposes of 
the agent to buyers or salespeople who, in turn, are busy; 
or he refuses to have the schedule filled out at all. The agent 
may or may not appraise the value of the goods priced and 
its comparability with quotations previously secured. These 
circumstances may result in exactly the same bias, if there 
be any, as in the questionnaire, through inaccurate or in- 
complete quotations which the agent may feel called on to 
adjust to suit the requirements. Such an experience, while 
not necessarily universal, may be frequent. Personal inquiry 
insures nothing regarding the maintenance of a comparable 
standard of merchandise, and leaves much to the discretion 
of the agent. Where, as happens in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics series, the same agent does not visit the same 
community on two successive dates, there is, of course, 
opportunity for a considerable fluctuation in standard.! 

While collecting data by mail is far from infallible, it has 
the advantage of permitting the merchant to fill in the 
required information at his leisure, and it puts upon him 
the responsibility for seeing that standards of comparability 
are maintained. Its greatest advantage is that it permits 
the collection of data at more frequent intervals, over a much 
wider area, than is possible where special agents have to be 
employed.? A monthly index of any extensiveness could 
hardly be attempted except through questionnaires. Al- 
though the cost of living index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is based on only 32 cities nearly half of the information 
is collected by questionnaire.’ Whether, therefore, question- 


+See, however, Carr, Fournal of the American Statistical Association, December, 
1924, op. cit., for different interpretation. 


* Except for local surveys by a local organization. 


* The various monthly indexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics are all made up 
from data collected by questionnaire. 
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naires or agents are used in a cost of living survey is largely 
a practical question. To the extent that standardization is 
possible, questionnaires may well be used; where judgment 
or discretion is involved the choice seems to lie between 
trusting to the decision of a special agent or of the mer- 
chant. 


SUMMARY 

The differences between changes in the retail price level 
in the United States as shown by the index numbers of the 
cost of living computed by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, respectively, tend to disappear when both are re- 
duced to the same basis. The most important reasons for / 
the existing differences are that the National Industrial 
Conference Board series is based on a pre-war budget and 
pre-war consumption and reflects, as well as may be possible 
in a single average, conditions in the country as a whole, 
whereas the Bureau of Labor Statistics series is based on a 
war-time budget and war-time consumption and is more ex- 
clusively an urban index, since a far larger proportion of the 
total localities covered are the largest cities in the country. 

Another important reason for the difference between the 
two series is in the choice of the samples used to measure the 
change in cost of the major items making up the total cost 
of living. In all but the food group, which is identical in 
both series, the samples are quite different. While the trend 
of costs for clothing and for sundries is much the same, the 
percentages of change themselves differ throughout the 
series. The rent and fuel and light curves, while not so 
uniform in their trend, are not radically different. These 
circumstances lend a considerable degree of confidence to 
both series, and strengthen the belief that each is substan- 
tially correct. What samples are to be chosen or how prices 
of them are to be collected and combined are largely mat- 
ters of judgment and expediency. The outstanding fact is 
that an index _number of the retail price level can be con- 
structed with a fair degree of accuracy and may be used with 
a fair degree of confidence. Which series is adopted depends, 
of course, on the purposes which are to be served. 

10 


CHAPTER VI 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, 1914 TO 1926 


the wide diversity of bases and methods in making up 

the more important American index numbers of the cost 
of living, there is a striking similarity in results when they 
are reduced to a common basis. Although in some cases the 
samples taken are small, the broad coverage of the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s investigations affords a pic- 
ture of relative conditions the country over, based on pre- 
war standards and taking into account large and small com- 
munities in all parts of the country, with a wide variety of 
industrial characteristics. The more limited index number 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on 
costs in 32 large cities, gives a picture of urban conditions 
which to some extent still reflect the abnormal industrial 
expansion during the war period and immediately there- 
after. The index number of the Massachusetts Commission 
on the Necessaries of Life also reflects conditions which are 
predominantly urban, but which were perhaps not so greatly 
affected by the war inflation because of the commission’s 
restraining influence on prices. 

In Chapter II the make-up of the index numbers of the 
National Industrial Conference Board was described in 
detail; in Chapter V these numbers were compared with 
the index numbers of the cost of living of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and it was shown that as a measure 
of conditions the country over the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board numbers were very fairly representative of 
the movement of the retail price level based on the main- 
tenance of pre-war standards, especially as related to the 
purchases of working class families. In the present chapter, 
the changes in the cost of living since July, 1914 will be 
measured by the National Industrial Conference Board’s 
indexes, with reference particularly to their component ele- 
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ments. The analysis covers a period of eleven and one-half 


years, from July, 1914 through December, 1925. 


THE GENERAL TREND 


At the end of 1925, the cost of living as a whole was in 
about the same position as compared with the pre-war level 
of prices as it had been early in 1921. There were these 
differences, however, that in 1921 the average increase was 
made up of large advances for some items and smaller 
ones for others, whereas in 1925 all major items were at 
nearly the same level with relation to the common base of 
July, 1914. In 1921, also, with the exception of rents, prices 
of the more important items in the family budget were sliding 
rapidly downward, whereas at the end of 1925, the only 
noticeable movement was a slight tendency toward a decline 
in average rents, and an advance in food prices. Food 
prices, exclusive of seasonal changes of no great importance, 
were fairly stable from the middle of 1921 to the middle of 
1925. During the last months of 1925, however, the advance 
expected at that time of the year brought retail food prices 
to a higher level than at any period within the preceding 
five years. Clothing prices, which reached their lowest point 
in the summer of 1922, moved upward again almost im- 
mediately but in 1924 and 1925 changed but little from 
month to month. The sundries group, made up of a number 
of items of which changes in cost affect the index number as 
a whole, had not changed to amount to anything, since the 
end of 1922. Fuel and light costs were difficult to measure 
at the end of 1925 because of the strike in the anthracite 
industry and the resulting lack of coal for general distribu- 
tion. Until that time, the recorded peak of coal prices was 
in November, 1920. A decline to the middle of 1922, and 
another advance at the end of 1922, maintained through the 
early part of 1923, was followed by a steady decline in coal 
prices to July, 1925. Gas and electricity costs had likewise 
fallen as the cumulative advances allowed the various utili- 

1 Coal prices were, of course, mounting tremendously but a satisfactory record 
of this movement could not be made because of the absence of anthracite in sufficient 


quantities to supply the market, and the difficulty of comparing the cost of substi- 
tutes with the cost of anthracite previously used. 
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ties in 1920 and 1921 to make up for the delay in rate in- 
creases were being reduced. Rents had been declining, a 
little at a time, since July, 1924, but having gone up later 
and more slowly, at the end of 1925 they were relatively 
higher than any other major costs in the family budget. 
This maintenance of a fairly even level of prices after 1922 
followed the most remarkable rise in retail prices of which 
there is any record in this country.’ From 1914 until the 
entry of the United States into the World War in 1917, the 
movement was not remarkable, but the momentum given 
by that event sent many prices soaring sufficiently to 
reach, in November, 1918, an average increase of 65% above 
July, 1914. After the armistice, food and clothing prices 
fell sufficiently to bring the total cost of living down a little, 
but this recession was only temporary and preliminary to a 
marked rise within the next year. By the summer of 1920, 
the average cost of living in the United States was 104.5% 
above the pre-war level; clothing and food prices were at 
even greater heights, but the slow advance in rents and in 
the cost of fuel and light and sundries served to keep down 
the increase in the balanced price level as a whole. From 
1920 to the summer of 1921 the decline in retail prices was 
even more rapid than the advance the preceding year, sloping 
off again toa new low point, in March, 1922, of 54.7% increase 
above July, 1914, a decline of nearly 25% fr om the peak. 


SHELTER 


Rents, according to pre-war standards, required some- 
thing less than 20% of the total annual outlay for living by 
average working men’s families. As will be pointed out 
later,’ this proportion has changed somewhat from year to 
year in the period from the middle of 1914 to the end of 1925, 
taking now less, now more as rents and prices of other goods 
and services have shifted their relative positions. 

While prices of most items entering into the cost of living 
are affected only to a slight extent by local factors, being 
fixed in a national or even international market, the course 


‘ Of course other wars have brought price inflations, but records of them on a 
retail basis, if they exist, have not been made available in such a form as to be com- 
parable with present day index numbers of the total cost of living. 


2 See pp. 157-159 of this volume. 
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of house rents is dependent almost entirely on local condi- 
tions. Without legal regulation, the play of the forces of 
supply and demand is much more direct and immediate in the 
adjustment of house rents than in the prices of any other 
major item of family expenditure. Whether houses are 
relatively plentiful or relatively scarce depends not only on 
the growth or decline of the local population, which in turn 
is directly related to the prosperity or depression of local 
industries, but also upon circumstances connected with 
building construction. In this, the local tax rate and local 
building trade wages as well as the supply and cost of build- 
ing materials are the most important considerations. 

The local character of the course of rents is clearly seen 
from examination of the figures in Table D.’ In some cities 
the influence of the growth of population due to war indus- 
tries showed itself early in large increases; in others it was 
not until the post-war industrial activity brought an unusual 
demand for housing that rents moved to high levels. In 
some cities the industrial depression of 1921 brought a 
decline, others were not so affected and rents continued to 
mount upward. Still another type of locality felt no special 
effect of war or post-war conditions, beyond the fact that 
during the war period there was little building construction, 
and that with the normal obsolescence from year to year 
and a normal increase in population the supply of houses 
fell behind the demand, while taxes were increasing and the 
cost of repairs and new building mounted. In some places, 
population had declined and rents had receded even from 
their pre-war level. In December, 1925, the average increase 
in rents of houses or apartments of four or five rooms with 
bath, such as are occupied by wage earners, was 77% above 


July, 1914. 


CLOTHING 
Clothing required slightly more than one-eighth of the 
average family’s expenditures for the cost of living, accord- 
ing to pre-war standards. With the shifting of price in- 
creases, however, at the peak of the rise in the cost of living 
in July, 1920, more than one-sixth was necessary. This was 


1See pp. 186-193. 
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because clothing prices had advanced far higher than the 
cost of any other major item in the family budget, while 
certain other items, notably rents, at that time lagged 
noticeably behind. 

The rise in clothing prices occurred very early in the 
period of inflation. They were estimated to have increased 
20% by the summer of 1916, and while, later, a 20% increase 
within a short period was not unusual, at that time such an 
increase was of striking interest. Except for a brief period 
in 1917 when food prices shot up as the result of American 
participation in the war, clothing led all other major items 
in price increases. At the peak of clothing prices in the 
spring of 1920, they averaged 177% above their pre-war 
level. As will appear presently, the prices of many in- 
dividual articles of clothing were far ahead of this. 

As clothing prices started up first, they also dropped first, 
so that, while all other prices were still rising in the spring 
and summer of 1920, clothing prices had already started 
downward. The decline was sharp. In one year, between 
March, 1920 and March, 1921, average clothing prices 
dropped 103 points, a decrease of more than 37%, to a 
level of 74% above July, 1914; in the next year they fell 
off 20 points more, so that in March, 1922, average clothing 
prices were 54% above the pre-war level or 44% lower than 
at their peak two years before. Since March, 1922, clothing 
prices have risen considerably, and in December, 1925, they 
were reported to average 77% above July, 1914. 

These increases and decreases in clothing prices within 
the decade represent changes in the cost of a number of 
articles, combined in such a way as to give proper importance 
to each, and taking into account the fact that large or small 
increases for any one may not have had a corresponding 
effect on the budget as a whole. In the discussion which 
follows, the cost of clothing will be taken up, first, by 
separate articles and, second, weighted according to con- 
sumption. 


Separate Articles of Clothing 
Table E* brings together in summary form the average 
retail prices of 29 selected articles of yard goods and wearing 
1See p. 194, 
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Cuart 5a: InpEx NumBers or AVERAGE Retatt Prices 
OF SELECTED Woot YarD Goops ano Woo. WEARING 
APPAREL, JuLy, 1914 ro DEcEmBeER, 1925, INCLUSIVE 
Based on figures in Table F 
Average Prices in July, 1914 = 100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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apparel which constitute the basis of the Board’s estimates 
of changes in clothing prices on those dates for which com- 
prehensive reports are available. The index numbers of 
these prices are shown in Table F.2_ From these tabulations 
it is quite apparent that the advance in the price of some cot- 
ton yard goods exceeded all other price advances and that 
even work shirts and overalls, which increased in cost more 
than any other articles of wearing apparel, never approached 
the level of prices of the heavier, coarser yard goods of which 
they were made. It is apparent, too, that prices of cotton 
goods went far higher than those of wool and that prices of 
the coarser and less expensive goods went higher than prices 
of the sheerer and more expensive articles. Some yard goods 
prices were still going up in 1920, along with the advance 
for a number of articles made from them, when other cloth- 
ing prices had turned downward. The entire movement, 
however, has for the most part been characterized by the 
maintenance of the relative position of the different grades 
of goods,*® the cheaper, coarser grades showing continuously 
a relatively higher level since 1914 than the finer and origin- 
ally more expensive articles. 

Yard goods prices in general at first went higher than the 
prices of articles made from them, but ready-made garments 
of wool soon caught up with the price of these yard goods. 
Yard goods prices did not drop so low nor stay down so 
long as prices of many other articles. But, while at the peak 
of prices there was a wide range of difference between the 
largest and the smallest increase shown, since 1921 these 
differences have not been so marked. A wardrobe consisting 
partly of goods ready to wear and partly made at home from 
yard goods prior to 1920 would have shown a greater in- 
crease in cost above basic prices in 1914 than one consisting 
entirely of ready made articles. Later, this difference would 
not have been so great.* The comparative trends of wool 
yard goods prices and prices of garments made of wool, 


_ 1 Yard goods prices are secured for comparative purposes only; they are not used 
in the weighted average of clothing price changes. 


2 See p. 195. 
* Except the price of poplin, which has not been much in demand in recent years. 


‘See pp. 115 ff. of this volume for discussion of the effect of using a large quantity 
of yard goods in the clothing budget. 
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Cuart 58: InpEx NumBers or AVERAGE Reralt Prices 
OF SELECTED Cotton YARD Goops AND Corton WEARING 
APPAREL, JuLy, 1914 ro DEcEMBER, 1925, INcLUSIVE 

Based on figures in Table F 
Average Prices in July, 1914 = 100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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and of cottony ard goods and garments made of cotton, are 
shown in Chart 5a and Chart 5z. 

Hosiery and knit underwear prices followed the general 
trend of yard goods and ready to wear quotations, reaching 
about the same level as the latter and, in some instances, 
not having fallen back so far. Indeed, in December, 1925, 
only knit underwear, men’s overcoats, overalls and women’s 
gloves and hats were twice or more their pre-war prices; 
among the yard goods, percale and gingham were more than 
double their 1914 price. The lowest prices, relatively, in 
December, 1925, were for women’s muslin combinations, 
33% above their pre-war price; and for men’s work shirts 
of the better sort, 44% higher. Every other item was more 
than 50% above its pre-war price. 

Prices of shoes, gloves and hats, on the whole, advanced 
to the peak about as the prices of other clothing items, the 
difference being that the cost of these items for women ad- 
vanced more and those for men less than the average. This 
relationship has been consistently maintained throughout 
the period of downward movement, also, so that while in 
December, 1925, the average prices of women’s shoes, gloves 
and hats were 89%, 103%, 101% and 138% respectively 
above the pre-war level, corresponding articles for men were 


only 64%, 66% and 87% higher. 


Clothing Budgets 


How important these various price changes were rela- 
tively is not seen until the articles covered are combined 
somewhat in the proportion in which families use them. 
For this purpose, as already explained, the tentative cloth- 
ing budgets were constructed.!. Index numbers for men’s 
clothing and for women’s clothing and for both combined, 
obtained by weighting the prices of the separate items by 
their relative consumption importance, are shown in Table 7. 

From the beginning of the series, which shows percentages 
of increase first in June, 1918, above the level of July, 1914, 
men’s clothing as a whole had advanced in cost more than 

1See pp. 34 ff. of this volume. In the earlier reports published by the Board, 


the dollars and cents cost of these budgets was given. As explained on page 36 of 
this volume, this method of weighting was given up in July, 1925. 
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TaBLe 7: InpEx NumBers or THE Rerait Cost or CLotTu- 
ING, BasED ON AVERAGE PRICES ON SPECIFIED DATEs, 
Jury, 1914 tro Decemser, 1925, IncLusive, WEIGHTED 
AccorDING To THEIR ConsumPTION IMPORTANCE 

July, 1914 = 100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Date Men’s Clothing | Women’s Clothing All Clothing 
Ronen Ol Qeteck oats cam ec. one 173.3 171.48 177.08 
November lols soc cckk 190,38 188.18 193,08 
IVTArCI LOI ORs concn ek econ iers 180.88 175.08 181.08 
ply et 1 Ona. chime a cyay shieeie ers 201.0 199.0 200.0 
November, 1919......... walters 241.2 229.5 235.4 
{ah Rewari ASA ONE ee cies a 281.7 PHU ES 276.6 
palyiO20 wer es crate lake e je 277.0 256.2 266.4 
November: 1920. ice. sees s 235.6 219.3 227.5 
VIREO OD IE ere ra cree ny sie eas 178.3 170.4 174.4 
J AELS ay E98 Le as Ses ee 169.4 159.4 164.4 
Novem bers 1920 sro owe cnn k a. 0,6 167.2 155.0 161.1 
INTARCIE LOD 2 eects ernie sve Ss 159.4 147.9 153.7 
ky iO2 23 585 cite ose ee 159.9 148.3 154.1 
INOWETIDER OZ Ios «cece cileisies 165.2 155.3 160.3 
MarchtelO2S Sariccnh ho rts se 174.4 162.0 168.3 
Wale O235 ony, ct oes ocaia a A jidiez 162.2 169.7 
November, 5923. ceca Saco 5-06 6 182.8 165.2 174.1 
Wlarcht.1olor,je tie eee eee: 181.4 167.3 174.4 
[Rl ee eee Cee ee 180.4 162.0 aly 
IN ay een vs & LO Oe ee 180.7 164.4 172.6 
Niaech LOZ tsar «is istete. oo Ghee <2 179.5 166.0 172.8 
Pitkye rt OZ Omis otro ence sis Dea 182.2 167.2 174.7 
November, 1925 35... 2.2... ohe. « 181.6 172.1 176.9 
DMeceinberslO20o. acces cease 181.6 172.4 177.0 


® Index numbers are based on figures in the more expensive of two sets of trial 
budgets; the total for all clothing is not an average of the two but is somewhat 
higher, in order to take into account the fact that less expensive clothing up to that 
time had increased more in cost than better grades. See pp. 34-35 of this volume. 


b Revised figure. 


women’s. This has been due to the fact that of the items 
which rank heaviest in the budget, namely, coat, suit, 
trousers for men, as contrasted with coat, suit, dress and 
skirt for women, men’s had gone up in cost far more, rel- 
atively, than had women’s. Increases for men’s shirts and 
overalls were greater than for women’s blouses; the price 
of muslin underwear for women did not advance so much 
as the price of knit underwear for men.’ 

It has always been pointed out in the Board’s reports 
that these budgets are tentative or trial budgets, constructed 


1 Women’s hosiery and knit underwear prices advanced more than men’s but 
muslin underwear is more important in the woman’s budget than knit underwear. 
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to afford a representative system of weighting, but that, so 
far as experiment has shown, any reasonable selection of 
articles and quantities for inclusion in such budgets would 
show practically identical results, so far as the final percent- 
age of increase in the total cost of clothing is concerned. 
It has also been pointed out, and this fact is clearly 
demonstrated in Chapter V of this report, that budgets 
based on a considerable allowance of yard goods would 
necessarily show a somewhat different result, since yard 
goods prices changed quite differently from the prices of 
garments made from them. 


FuEL AND LIGHT 


Although the proportion of the total expenditure for the 
necessities of life required for fuel and light by an average 
family is relatively small, approximately one-twentieth of 
the whole budget, it is a very important item, from the 
point of view of physical comfort. Moreover, a substantial 
part of the outlay ordinarily is made in considerable sums a 
few times, instead of being spread over the entire year. It 
assumes, therefore, a significance in the average mind out of 
proportion, perhaps, to its total importance. Although coal 
prices, particularly, have increased greatly at various times 
since 1914, it is estimated that in order to maintain the same 
standard as then prevailed at no time was more than 6.6% 
of the total family outlay ever required for fuel and 
light combined and in some instances, as little as 4.3% was 
necessary. The average has been 5.6%, the original weight. 
Coal carries a heavier weight than light in this combination 
and as coal prices have gone up far higher, they have had 
more influence on the total increase in cost of this combined 
item than have changes in the cost of either gas or electricity.? 


Coal 

Through 1920, the trend of all coal prices was upward, 
distinctly so between November, 1919 and November, 1920, 
when threatened strikes, presidential commissions and in- 
creased wages combined with the greatly accelerated indus- 


1See Table 8, 
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Tas_e 8: [npeEx Numsers or THE Cost or Coat, Gas AND 
Evectriciry ror Housexnoitp Use, WeIcHTED Accorp- 
ING TO CONSUMPTION, ON SpEcIFIED Dates, Juty, 1914 


To DEcEMBER, 1925, INCLUSIVE 
July, 1914100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


G d i 
Date Coal Elecericity iterate 
Combined® Combined 

July, 1914 a ee eee ee 100 100 100 
2 A Se eae b 102» 
[ICN TRE IGS) Sele ena ee tees 2 meee b b 104 
[RES Sh Eas Se eee ak eee b b 126 
5 AOUES, TAUU RS Hs peice een te s s 135° 
Novembers19USie ok 5. ocane sees e : 140° 
HVbarch a Ol Oster ees, hoe nee aoc e ° 142° 
Pee ee ee ° ° 142° 
Nayenibers 1919 se Ane, oie tae 165 110 148 
ETE, 168 111 149 
UAEUNS a LESS 0 ae aa oy ie ee 192 115 166 
November, 1920 705 a0 s<:c sex sca 228 145 200 
re ion pectic es och oes ee 205 153 187 
OL Sa ae ee ee 191 155 179 
Die vembicr, A021 so" cso. 191 155 179 
ee er Pie Soi ee se auldiats 184 155 174 
Vig br Ls rerararatels hse sissies he a's s 6 184 155 174 
[TT 7 a ane 207 147 186 
Manchisi1923 a. Wetec iciceeces os, 206 146 186 
SE kn) eae 192 146 176 
Novem bert1923 oe... o2 sisls seid 193 143 176 
March, ERS a el 187 142 172 
MLEVeE TODS eer rlas eins ce Sela 178 142 166 
November, 1924................. 182 142 168 
INU AUC LO Sete tener ee bi tho. stor 182 143 169 
i id Beso 8 PAS oe ea a ee 176 144 165 
November, 1925................. 1904 1228 1674 
December’ 192535 22 gobo rete abo he 1884 122¢ 1664 


® Owing to the fact that changes in the cost of gas and electricity were only 
roughly estimated until November, 1922, largely on the basis of gas costs, and owing 
to the fact that the index for later dates was computed by linking the percentages 
of change within specified periods on to the original index, the index for gas and 
electricity combined tended to be higher until November, 1925, than would have 
been the case had the index been computed from the beginning with a weight of 2 
for gas and 1 for electricity. In November, 1925, the combined gas and electricity 
index was computed by comparing costs directly with costs in July, 1914, and 
weighing gas cost changes 2 and electricity 1. 

> Index numbers were not computed for coal, gas and electricity separately; the 
combined figure was interpolated on the basis of the best data then available. 
Research Report No. 17, op. cit., p. 29; ibid., No. 25, p. 20. 

° Although coal prices were collected and analyzed, beginning in June, 1918, 
index numbers were not computed for coal, gas and electricity separately. Research 
Report No. 9, op. cit., pp. 65-70; ibid., No. 14, pp. 19-23; ibid., No. 17, pp. 20-23; 
ibid., No. 19, pp. 20-22; ibid., No. 25, p. 20. , 

4 Owing to the anthracite strike, the coal index includes estimates based on prices 
of anthracite substitutes. 

° This is the index number for November, 1925. 
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trial demand attendant on the post-war business boom to 
increase cost of production or create a relative scarcity. In 
November, 1920, bituminous coal prices, which ever since 
the beginning of the war had for the most part remained at 
a consistently higher level than the prices of anthracite the 
country over, reached a peak of 146.6% above prices in 
July, 1914;1. stove anthracite was 111.2% higher and 
chestnut, 107.1%. 


CuHart 6A: INDEx NumMBERS OF THE RETAIL PRICE OF 
Coat 1n Ton Lots ror Domestic Use, Marcu, 1919 ro 
DecemBeER, 1925, INCLUSIVE’ 

Based on figures in Table G and Table 8 
Average Prices in July, 1914 = 100 


INDEX (National Industrial Conference Board) 
NUMBERS 
25D 
Oy 
£058 
200 ; 
157.4 i568 
173.7 
150 
100 
1825 


* Index numbers for anthracite were not constructed for November or December, 
1925, owing to the confusion in the market created by the strike. The line for 
combined coal prices is based on prices of anthracite substitutes. 


These averages for the country as a whole were greatly 
exceeded in the eastern part of the country. When anthra- 
cite prices in this section went to 120% above the 1914 level 
in November, 1920, bituminous coal prices were 197% above. 
Again, in 1922, when anthracite prices started climbing, 
they went higher in the East than elsewhere; bituminous 

1 Prices in July of each year ordinarily are lower than the average for the year; 


this fact should be borne in mind in connection with any use made of July, 1914 as a 
base for measuring coal prices. 
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coal prices started upwards at the same time and went 
further. In each of these periods, frequently anthracite was 
not to be had in those parts of the country customarily 
burning this kind of coal for domestic fuel. The substitu- 
tion of bituminous coal for dontestic purposes at the same 
time that it was greatly in demand for industry sent its price 
upward higher than ever. The only part of the country 
where bituminous coal prices did not show an unusual in- 
crease was the Far West, where natural gas, oil and 
lignite are also used as domestic fuel. The increase in the 
South was more substantial; in the Middle West, where 
bituminous coal is extensively used for household purposes, 
the increase was great; but in no section of the country 
have bituminous coal prices remained at relatively so high 
a level as in the East, where the demands for industrial 
purposes and its substitution for anthracite have made for 
increases. 

After November, 1920, coal prices fell, bituminous prices 
with the season and also with the slump of industrial activity 
and the increasing supply of anthracite, reaching a low of 
71.7% above July, 1914 in July, 1922; anthracite, less 
affected by industrial demands for fuel, showed a seasonal 
drop in March and July, 1921, but remained at practically 
the same level from July, 1921 to July, 1922. After that, 
anthracite prices rose slightly, and bituminous coal prices 
increased quite rapidly to November, 1922. Since November, 
1922, anthracite prices have averaged more than double 
their pre-war quotations in most places and, season for season, 
were higher in 1925 than at any time since 1914. The trend 
of bituminous coal prices on the other hand was downward 
during this period. Relative changes in the cost of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal are shown in Chart 6a and Chart 6. 

The course of coal prices is thus seen to have affected 
different families differently, according as they lived in 
communities where anthracite or bituminous coal was the 
outstanding domestic fuel. The average cost of coal as 
shown in a combination of anthracite and bituminous 
coal price changes, therefore, has not always reflected local 
conditions. This caution has been repeatedly made in the 
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Cuart 63: InpEx NumBers OF THE RETAIL PRICE OF 
Stove ANTHRACITE AND Bituminous Coat In Ton Lots 
FOR Domestic Use, By GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND FOR 
THE UnitTep STaTes As A WHOLE, Marcu, 1919 to DEcEm- 
BER, 1925,? INCLUSIVE 
Based on figures in Table G 
Average Prices in July, 1914 = 100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


eso 


200 


: , S25 
{so 7 


100 
1919 i920 1921 (822 1923 1924 ig25 
IN 
NUMBERS 
250 STOVE ANTHRACITE 


Ig13 1920 192] 1922 


1923 1924 1925 


® Index numbers for anthracite were not constructed for November, or December, 
1925, owing to the confusion in the market created by the anthracite strike. 
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Board’s reports and figures have always been given for 
separate localities. These are reproduced in Table G.t 

In combining increases in the cost of anthracite and 
bituminous coal to get a single figure for the country as a 
whole, each is given equal weight.’ This weighting is on the 
basis of a survey made by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board regarding the relative consumption of these two 
fuels. This showed that in the East anthracite is almost 
the exclusive domestic fuel, while in other sections of the 
country bituminous coal is used.? A few notable exceptions 
are that it is the local custom in Detroit and other Michigan 
cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Milwaukee, for house- 
holders to burn anthracite; in Pittsburgh, bituminous coal 
is used. Thus, while bituminous coal consumption is spread 
over a much wider territory than is the consumption of 
anthracite, the proportion of the total population which 
uses anthracite is approximately equal to that which burns 
bituminous coal. 


Gas and Electricity 


As pointed out in Chapter II, a beginning was made in 
November, 1920, toward collecting reports on a compre- 
hensive basis regarding the cost of gas and electricity, the 
change in cost prior to that date having been estimated on 
less definite and complete data than were available there- 
after. The reports used at that time indicated some large 
increases, especially in charges for gas. The next year, more 
cities were included and further increases were reported for 
gas, while electricity charges decreased. No definite meas- 
urement of changes in electricity charges was taken, however, 
due to the fact that in 1914 far more wage earners’ families 
used gas for lighting than used electricity. In 1922, however, 
electricity was given more consideration, which reduced the 
index slightly, since the cost of electricity throughout the 
period has increased less than the cost of gas or has decreased 
so far as rates are concerned. In November, 1923, for the 


1See pp. 196-201. ee 

2 Conditions produced by the anthracite strike of 1925-1926 may alter this situa- 
tion somewhat. Of course, oil and natural gas are important in certain localities 
near the sources of these fuels. 


11 
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first time, percentages of change in the cost of gas and elec- 
tricity in the separate cities were weighted by population, 
so that the largest cities had the heaviest weights, and the 
light index was computed by weighting the percentage of 
change for gas, two and that for electricity, one. This 
method further reduced the index number for the combined 
cost for the country as a whole but the early dominance of 
gas necessarily persisted because of the chain system of com- 
putation used. 

The increase in the cost of light was somewhat greater in 
1924, therefore, than would have been the case had exact 


TaBLe 9: INDEx NumBERS OF THE Cost oF GAS AND 


Novem 
July, 
(National Industrial 
Elec- Elec- 
Locality Gas | tric- Locality Gas | tric 
ity ity 
134 SF | Bast Orange, No Te. 6 ox dsestenn ce 133 90 
136 84 | East St. Louis, IIL. gio] toe 100 
120 100 | Elizabeth, N. J.... ant ee 90 
130 BOD) AED Pad, Petes a,.cawc ve retnres 115 81 
Altoonas Pas. j2i1 ens anterior 182 OO Bi Bnyee ats ote so cice chant da Oe 250 | 100 
Atlantas' Gasrias worecisiiestose act 155 | 116 ; 
Evansville; Indic ss4 scan aunweden 142 100 
Atlantic Gites IN. Soste oanieion ni ys 167 102 | Wall River, Mass... < cccidetcass 144 95 
Aussie Gis k ee ISU 83 a1) Whinits Mich tn cores 130 | 100 
BaltumoreyM dizccesacch beans 6 106 O41 Fort, Wayne, dads so he.56c0cne ees 153 71 
Bayonne, re | er ripkicete aie rene 133 OO) } burt Worth, Lets css re ee 150 80 
Berkeley; Callan sc ssselowsc wots 106 107 
IGarys Sass <' tond ose ree 100 89 
Bethienem, ib Aasnes vue us venice 130 | 101 | Grand Rapids, Mich............ 111 | 100 
Binghamton: Yowes sea caen bs O67) Tihs b Prarrehure, PW... es awk eee 111 100 
Birmingham, Ala...c sone. cee us 84 85.) artiord, Conse swine cence 139 | 105 
Boston, Mastin: vena ccnesse eae 150 85 | Haverhill, Mase. <...0.0.00.+008 147 92 
Bridgeport Conny, v0.6 ove e se 151 81 
Heboken: Ni J. o<% sees case sees 133 90 
Brockton. Masais aneoseivsaneess 150 67 | Holyoke, Musa. cts cvocnecesucse 125 83 
Wukela Mee cvceiye ak ets eoihe 60: b73 |) Houston, Texscccss cease ee hee 105 | 69 
Cambridge, Maks... ciccsceees ss 144 80 | Huntington, W. Va............. 125 100 
GCaanten, Bi De ic eis tev anastn 133 | 90 | Indianapolis, Ind............... 209 | 104 
Cintén Ohio sis canideasd cereale 185 94 | 
apksonville, Wia....<0c.0s06s ok 180 b 
Chirleaton. 8: Cana. Src press anne 141 100 ersey. Cath, Die eos siee se eee 133 90 
Chattanooga, Tenn.........5.05. 158 100 OLAS WI, cs vere kien betes eee 317 100 
Chester: Bad wines sr nttetairr sts 170 80 aiens City, Batscsvy cevsences b 109 
Ghicagop Myositis ais sot oe 133 0) i Ranese City, Moca pen cece 137 92 
Cincinnati; ODIO. 6 o0s6 cases snes 214 90 P 
Cleveland, Ohio. .....an.+essnee a8e fag: | rey pene eneerenre ts vo en 
Columb ues AIO secs siete cere 183 100 Lansing 4 oF a, SES As 156 75 
Covington, Kyseee 0 350 | 100 | Tewrests, Mowe cscccos-sd eo) 
Pil EY Reg) an See ee ee : 
ivencinclasetn hare 130 90 Lancoln: Debas sk ote seem cee 103 68 
Dayton, Ohio. . . 167 S50 Latte Mock, Ark.ccesan tse. sen 200 | 100 
Denver, Col... 119 100 | Long Beach, Cab. cme isse. sn cc 50 
s Moines, Ia sl) 128 81 | Los Angeles, Cal. mec} 200) PesO? 
Detroit, Mich... . -.| 100 | 102 | Louisville, Ky........... 2. »..| 100 
Duluth, Minn.................. 100° [=°75..| Lowell; Mass. .s5.40.02 08 -.. | 162 | 83 
* Based on the cost of 2,000 cubic feet of gas and 20 kilowatt hours of electricity, taking into 
account rates extra charges and discounts. > No report 
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methods been used and account been taken of electricity 
throughout the series. Although the point at which electri- 
city is tied in is necessarily arbitrary, since it clearly repre- 
sents a recognition of a changed, standard of living, it was 
decided in November, 1925, to compute the index for gas and 
electricity as though electricity had been used from the 
beginning. This direct comparison of costs in 1925 with 
costs in 1914 showed that average charges for electricity the 
country over were 13% less in 1925 than had been the case 
in 1914; the average cost of gas, on the other hand, was 34% 
higher. Combining these relatives with a weight of one for 


Evectricity ror Domestic Use 1n Spsciriep CITIES, IN 


BER, 1925? 
1914=100 
Conference Board) 

Locality Gas 
pera NARGR Ne cite ke ces 5 och « Ole 160 
Wacons\Garet Sete isc ns os 132 
(Manchester, Its Bs Ooi lccelees « 143 
Memphis) Lennc 22h. 2--c<220+5<. 90 
Milwaukee, Wis ................ 113 
Minneapolis, Minn.............. 116 
WMabternlareay ees o oes. a. 2 180 
Nashville 2 enits sc 25 omiek Sate 178 
Newark wa Jannaseece en seiniae sac 133 
New Bedford, Mass............. 140 
New Britain, Conn.............. 150 
New Haven, Conn.. Sa) 436) 
New Orleans, La... . oz) 430 
News VorkoiN. Yoses haces 52sec ce 140 
Wiaeara Falls NUYS. 068-320. 2- 135 
DNortalks: Valcte one Base neieins seers 140 
Dakiands Calne. st scen sees 106 
Oklahoma City, Okla............ 252 
Oimahias (Nes. )«.c10 eens = ev tiersiee 98 
Paecaicge Nie bosses oe tioce Gave 133 
Paterson Ne Par teers econ eet 133 
Pawtauckets Meio y sce spies aves 30 138 
Reotias Lise cua Sie Seis eae 2 ots 120 
Phitadel phates Palate sie ste =02- <iettce ae)||, LOO 
Pittsburgh} Pa) wi 5 detensacronees 218 
Portland= Mess sircacccmccte oc 5s 155 
Portland Ores arate saieas seinen 129 
Portamauciin V ase sp siiian ssi 150 
Providences. Re Uscsaskess ere ee 147 
Racine nWissesss no ceeesjeeee ates sc 125 
Readinomlatdestaene eee sasaies,s 135 
Richmond) Vahieet senee aroee 144 
RoanokeyViawe cect an ees 125 
Rochester, Nery yacemissarice ences 105 
Rockford? Ulsan pears eos has 2 147 


Locality 


Dacramentoy Caloon coc arise: 


Saginaw Mich. cenit aencutese tee 
Sty Josephs Mommas tae ae aee ees 
Sti Louis, Mo. acrencnniec.o stein 
St, bauleViinn ecco eae john 


Salt Lake City, Utah......:.s5.. 
Sam Antonios! LeXens Ace asenue ee 
San Diego; ‘Cal.s ch. o-ccckeor 
San) Prancisco, Call. oc scene ann 
Savannah, Gai ssiacs caeee ee ae 


Schenectady: IN. Yee cee ac vents s 
Scranton, Pas. asranaeae moles ve 
Seattle; Wash-a ae meteesic steceinees 
Sioux Citys Taras coecc ee eee 
Somerville, Mass............... 


South Bends Ind:pccnceiecs sco 
Spokane, Washes csoncews cles os ei 
Springheld: TNs. tact. e siecais 
Springtield, Mass?. ais arse ite 
Springfield, Ohio. .: :..cnenscns- 


Syracusew Ne Yinasew cipetsrehs ccna 
Aa coiaas! Weaglijie cic ceelacincrsite ss 
Tampa tla ements ae aater tne 
Wierre: Hlavites Ind nie teres soo) 
Toledo Obtoncno A-Lreausceeee 


Mepekas Kawhinaaas are State 
SETONEGT ING, Vottens crite tii cise Nels 
Shira SUN Nee heen tener a eystenetoohans 
shilsaxOklas- © ep actin seerre as 
ie teas INN core octet satires syovea oe oie 


Washington, D: Coot... otc 
Waterbury, Conn... 22.20.5000 
Wheeling. We Viasascn ac sire ince 
Wichita Karts aise te stensis sictclnccte a 
Wilkes-Barre; Pasitacci: woe 0 «1° 
Wilmington, Del..............-. 
Worcester, Mass...........-005: 
pV oukerss.Ni ke ear eee eae 
Wotngstown, Ohiow ccc ners 


© This was the cost in July, 1925; no report for November, 1925 is available. 
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electricity and two for gas gives an index for light for Novem- 
ber, 1925, which is somewhat lower than would have been 
found had the earlier method, based largely on changes in 
gas costs, been continued. Its weight in the total is so small, 
however, as to have little effect on the index for the cost of 
living as a whole. The new series showing index numbers for 
November, 1925, for gas and electricity, for each city in the 
country having a population of 50,000 or over in 1920, and 
for the country as a whole is shown in Table 9. 


Fuel and Light-Combined 


The final index for coal for the country as a whole, based 
on the combination of the three series for anthracite and 
bituminous coal, the indexes for gas and electricity combined, 
for all dates for which the Board has estimated or computed 
them, and the final numbers for fuel and light combined were 
shown in Table 8. From this table it is quite clear that 
changes in the fuel and light index are largely attributable 
to increases in coal prices, which had advanced much higher 
than the cost of gas or electricity and carry twice as heavy 
a weight in the total.! 


SUNDRIES 


A large group of goods and services make up the sundries 
item in a normal cost of living budget. Together these re- 
quire about one-fifth of the average family outlay. The 
trend in the cost of most of these was upward until the end 
of 1920, when decreases began, to continue until the end of 
1922, when another upward movement started. In other 
words, payment for services, particularly, such as carfares 
and doctor’s fees, as well as insurance premiums and contri- 
butions to church and charity, for the most part advanced 
slightly after the cost of living as a whole went up. In some 
instances, these later declined after the cost of living went 
down; carfares, for example, were reduced, and insurance 

1 Owing to the strike of the anthracite miners, which started on September 1, 
1925, stocks of hard coal in the hands of retailers were exhausted in many localities 
by the middle of November. In such cases, prices of the substitutes commonly sold 
were secured. An attempt at reweighting was abandoned because of lack of ade- 


uate data, and recognition of the fact that in any event the effect on the index of 
the cost of living as a whole was negligible. 
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and contributions, which are dependent to a considerable 
extent on changes in the retail price level generally, fell as 
prices fell. On the other hand, organization dues and doc- 
tor’s fees in 1925 were apparently still at the highest level of 
Laue 

The only sundries item for which details are collected 
locally is carfare. The index for this was recomputed in 
November, 1925, on the basis of returns from every city in 
the country having a population of 25,000 or over in 1920. 
Combined with weights related to population, these indexes 
for the separate cities give the index for the country as a 
whole. Carfares and index numbers, based on the cost of 
tickets or tokens for a single zone and no transfers, in July, 
1914 and November and December, 1925 are shown in 
lable tit 

Index numbers for the separate sundries items and for the 
cost of all combined with their respective consumption 
weights, are shown in Table 10.? 


Foop 


Food ordinarily requires approximately twice as much of 
the average family’s total expenditures as any other major 
item. Changes in the cost of food are, therefore, of more 
importance in their influence on the changes in the cost of 
living as a whole than any other price changes. Within the 
food allowance itself, also, different articles have a differing 
importance. The tabulation on pages 71 and 72 shows the 
relative quantities of each article of food annually con- 
sumed but does not show the proportion of the total ex- 
penditure required for each. . This is not given in the 
report of the 1918 investigation of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, although the quantity consumption is 
given, and, for the items other than food, expenditures also.* 
The 1901 investigation showed relative expenditures,‘ how- 

1See pp. 202-209. 


* The basis of computing changes in the cost of sundries was changed in 1920, 
hence comparable data start at that time. In November, 1925, expenditure weights 
instead of money cost were used in combining increases for the separate items to get 
the index numbers for the cost of all combined. 

* United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 357, op. cit., pp. 108-455. 


‘ Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, op. cit., pp. 649-650, 
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ever, and although it is possible that these were distributed 
somewhat differently in later years than when this survey 
was made, it is probable that at any time since then meat 
has required the greatest outlay of any single group of food- 
stuffs, with eggs, milk, butter, bread and the cereals, pota- 
toes and sugar close rivals; other fruits and vegetables, 
condiments, tea and coffee are less important. Thus, changes 
in the cost of certain of these articles have much more effect 
on total necessary expenditures and resulting well-being 
than have others. 


Separate Items 


Chart 7, based on Table I,! shows the relative retail cost 
of food as a whole? and of each of 22 important items sep- 
arately from 1913 by months through December, 1925.3 
Careful study of these figures reveals that during the period 
of highest prices, beef prices did not rise so much as the 
cost of all food combined or as the prices of certain other 
important articles of diet. Since 1921, the choicer cuts 
of beef have sometimes been slightly higher, relatively, 
than all items combined, but the less expensive cuts 
have been little above their pre-war selling prices. Hens, 
pork, ham and bacon prices went higher and stayed 
up longer than food prices generally. Lard prices went 
very high but came down rapidly after 1919 and in 
January, 1922, were actually below the pre-war level. The 
dairy products, also an important item of food, showed 
somewhat differing tendencies. Milk prices advanced al- 
though not so much as food prices generally; but when the 
general trend turned downward, milk prices lagged, so that 
from the end of 1920 to the middle of 1925 they were above 
the general level. Cheese prices followed the same trend, but 
stayed above the general level throughout 1925. Butter 
prices, on the other hand, at no time went above the general 
level of food prices, except occasionally in seasonal fluctu- 
ations. Egg prices also were most markedly advanced in the 


1See pp. 210-217. 
2 Twenty-two articles until January, 1921; on that date and thereafter, 43. 


3 Monthly Labor Review, February, 1921, pp. 19-21; idid., February, 1923, p. 69; 
ibid., September, 1924, p. 6; ibid., February, 1925, p. 21; idid., February, 1926, p. 14. 
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season of their scarcity and below the general level at other 
times of the year. 
Where, then, did the large increase in food prices come 
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from and how important was it in the average family’s total 
expenditure for food? The largest single increases recorded for 
any important item of diet were the advances in the price of 
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potatoes of 266% in 1917 and 506% in 1920, and the rise 
of 385% in sugar prices in 1920. Less spectacular but more 
sustained was the increase for corn meal, varying from 172% 
in 1917 to 133% in 1920, the period when corn meal was 
being substituted for wheat flour; and the very high flour 
prices prevailing during the same period. Bread prices 
never reflected the advance in flour prices to the same degree, 
‘although during most of the period under consideration 
bread prices were higher than food prices generally. Tea 
and coffee prices advanced in 1917, coffee prices quite 
sharply in 1919 and 1920, and in 1925, coffee prices were 
higher than at any time since 1913. The total expenditure for 
these items in a year is, however, not of great relative im- 
portance. Apparently, then, food price increases have been 
due to different movements at different times. During the 
war period sugar, the starches and fats sent prices up and 
kept them high; since then, the price of no single article 
has been so inflated and the level of all, for the most part, has 
been more uniform. 

Seasonal variations at times are quite marked in the prices 
of certain foodstuffs and these in turn are reflected in some 
instances in the food price index as a whole. The most 
striking example of seasonal fluctuation is seen in the prices 
of strictly fresh eggs which, no matter whether the general 
trend is up or down, always drop markedly in the early 
spring and rise to a high point in the early winter. The next 
most definite seasonal trend appears in potato prices, which 
are always high in the summer when only new potatoes are 
in the market and fall to a low point in the fall and winter. 
In 1925, the seasonal drop did not occur at the end of the 
year; indeed, prices in November and December were higher 
than at any time in 1925 or since the middle of 1920. . Milk, 
butter and cheese prices drop in May and usually stay down 
until September; meat prices are a little lower in the 
winter than at other seasons of the year. These small 
variations combined in the total food budget mean that in a 
normal year the average cost of food is slightly lower in the 
spring and summer and slightly higher in the fall and winter 
than the average for the year. 
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Separate Cities 


The index numbers of retail food prices shown in Table I! 
and Chart 7 are based on the combined average prices in 39 
cities through 1914 and in an increasing number, up to 51 
in 1920.2. In Table J’ and Chart 8 are shown the increases, 
first for 22 articles and, beginning with January 1, 1921, for 
43 articles, in each of the 39 cities in which the series can be 
carried back to 1913.4 Classification of these cities may be 
made in several ways to show the percentages of change in 
the local cost of food: (1) in relation to the country as a 
whole; (2) by geographical location; (3) by size of city. 

The general shape of the curve of retail food prices is very 
much the same from city to city, although in some the peak 
was reached in May, in some, in June and in some, in July, 
1920. For the country as a whole the increase in June and 
July was 119% above the 1913 average. In Baltimore, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Fall River, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Manchester, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Providence, 
Richmond, St. Louis, Scranton and Washington, food prices 
in July, 1920 were higher relatively than the combined aver- 
age for the country as a whole. In the following cities the 
increases were over 125% at their respective peak periods: 
Birmingham, 126%; Chicago, 129%; Cleveland, 127%; 
Detroit, 139%; Indianapolis, 128%; Kansas City, 131%; 
Manchester, 128%; Milwaukee, 133%; Minneapolis, 130%; 
Omaha, 138%; Richmond, 128%; St. Louis, 137%. On 
the other hand, food prices advanced only 105% in Jackson- 
ville; 95% in Los Angeles; 104% in Salt Lake City; and 
102% in San Francisco. 

In general, it appears that food prices advanced highest in 
the Middle West and least in the Far Western district. In 
the East and South, increases averaged more nearly that 
for the country as a whole. With price decreases this rela- 
tionship has shifted somewhat although the cities with the 

1See pp. 210-217. ‘ 

2 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 334, op. cit., p. 56. 

3 See pp. 218-233. 

4 [bid., “Retail Prices, 1913 to December, 1921,” Bulletin No. 315, Washington, 


1923, pp. 44-51; Monthly Labor Review, each month, March, 1922 to February, 
1926, inclusive. 
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Cuart 8: InpEx NumBERS OF RETAIL Foop PRICES IN THE 
UniTeD STATES AND IN SPECIFIED CirTIEs, 1913, AT THE 
PEAK, AND IN DECEMBER, 1925 

Based on figures in Table J 
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smallest food price increases were still in the Far West. In 
December, 1925, with an increase since 1913 averaging 65.5% 
for the country as a whole, Richmond reported 76%; Chi- 
cago, 74%; Detroit, 73%; and Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Scranton and Washington, 72% each; while Seattle 
was 53%; Los Angeles, 52%; Denver, 50%; Portland, 
Ore., 45%; Salt Lake City, 40%. 

On the basis of population, it may be said that the changes 
in food prices were fairly well distributed. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco, food price increases at the peak were less than the 
average for the country as a whole; in Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore and Buffalo, as already 
noted, the increases were often considerably more. In the 
next population group, those cities having 250,000 to 500,000 
in 1920, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 
and Washington reported increases greater than the average, 
while in Denver, Newark, New Orleans, Seattle and Portland, 
the increase was less. In the next largest group, with a 
population between 100,000 and 250,000, Birmingham, Fall 
River, Memphis, Omaha, Providence, Richmond and Scran- 
ton were above the average for the country, whereas Atlanta, 
Dallas, Louisville, New Haven and Salt Lake City were 
below. Only Manchester, among the smaller cities, reported 
an increase greater than the average for all. In December, 
1925, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis were above the 
average; Cleveland, Los Angeles and San Francisco were 
below. Washington was the only city in the next group 
where, in December, 1925, food prices had increased more 
than the average; in Cincinnati, Denver, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Or- 
leans, Portland and Seattle the increase was less. Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Fall River, New Haven, Providence, Rich- 
mond and Scranton were higher; and Dallas, Louisville, 
Memphis, Omaha, Salt Lake City were lower. None of the 
smaller cities reported food price increases in December, 
1925, above the average. 

Among all of the 39 cities for which there werereports, the 
range of increases at the peak was from 139% in Detroit 
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down to 95% in Los Angeles; in December, 1925, the 


smallest advance since the pre-war average was recorded in 
Salt Lake City, 40%; the largest, 76%, in Richmond. As 
noted above, however, both of these limits were extreme; 
in the majority of cities the increases in the cost of food on 
any given date fall within a few points above or below the 
average for the country as a whole. Such differences as 
occur in normal times seem to depend on geographical 
location more than on any other single factor, but this, of 
course, reflects industrial conditions to a considerable extent. 
In unusual times, such as the war period, the latter in- 
fluence tends to be particularly apparent. 


PuRCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


As prices of the different goods and services making up 
a balanced cost of living have changed from one month to 
another in the period from July, 1914 to December, 1925, the 
quantity of goods available for a fixed amount of money 
has likewise changed. In other words, as prices have gone 
up, the purchasing value of the dollar has gone down. In 
July, 1920, the dollar of 1914 would secure only 48.9% of 
what it would originally buy. The relative value of the 
dollar in terms of 1914 purchasing power, on different dates 
for which the Conference Board has comparable cost of 
living data on a comprehensive scale, is shown in Table 11. 


TaBLE 11: PurcHaAsinc VALUE oF A DoLiAR BASED ON 
INCREASES IN THE Cost oF LIVING ON SPECIFIED DATES 
SINCE Juty, 1914 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


ee ee ee ek. 
qa 1914 |$1.00 uly, 1920 | $.489 | November, 1923 | $.604 
uly, 1915} .995 ovember, 1920} .518 | March, 1924| .614 
July, 1916 March, 1921 | .593 July, 1924} .618 
uly, 1917 July, 1921} .613 ovember, 1924] .605 
une, 1918 November, 1921 | .613 ] March, 1925] .605 
November, 1918 March, 1922 | .646 uly, 1925 | .593 
March, 1919 July, 1922 | .643 ovember, 1925 | .5848 
July, 1919 November, 1922 | .631 | December, 1925] .5838 
ovember, 1919 March, 1923 | .628 


March, 1920] .513 | July, 1923 | .618 


* These figures include an estimate for fuel cost changes based on prices of 
anthracite substitutes. 
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RELATIVE Importance or. Major Items 1n THE FAMILY 
BUDGET 


As pointed out in Chapter I, as prices of the various goods 
and services making up the average family budget increase 
or decrease in cost, unless these changes are in the same 
ratio at the same time, a shifting of the proportion of the 
total expenditures required for them necessarily takes place. 
In other words, if food prices increase and other prices 
remain constant, more will be required for food if the same 
standard is to be maintained; if other prices increase but 
not so much as food prices, the same will be true. If food 
prices decline more than prices of the other items, less will be 
required for food and more for the other items. When each 
item changes in cost from one month to another in a ratio 
differing from every other item, as many combinations of 
budget distributions may result as there are price changes. 

To show how this shifting of expenditures has occurred 
with each increase in the cost of living recorded by the 
National Industrial Conference Board through its compre- 
hensive surveys, Table 12 and Chart 9 have been con- 
structed. These are based on the figures in Table 1' and 
should be compared with them. The data show just what pro- 
portion of the total family expenditures were required on 
specified dates for each of the major items in the cost of living, 
if the same standard of living were to prevail as in July, 1914. 
To obtain this redistribution for any date, the index number 
for each item on that date in relation to July, 1914 is multi- 
plied by its 1914 weight and the product is divided by the 
index number for the total cost of living.’ 

Table 12 may well complete the present survey of cost of 
living data in the United States, since it indicates the status 
of the American wage earner’s family budget in December, 
1925, after eleven and one-half years of constantly shifting 
prices. It shows that, compared with 43.1% of his expendi- 
tures necessarily laid out for food in July, 1914, in December, 
1925, 41.7% was required, and as contrasted with 5.6% for 


1 See p. 30. 

2 This, of course, is not cumulative. If the new distribution of the budget were 
used each year to weight the increases for the separate items as price changes 
occurred, a very different set of figures would result, 
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Taste 12: Revative Importance or Major Irems IN 
THE Famity Bupcets oF AMERICAN WAGE EARNERS, 
ON SPECIFIED Dates, BASED ON CHANGES IN THE COST 
or Eacu Irem, Jury, 1914 ro DecemBer, 1925, INCLUSIVE 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Fuel and 


Date Food Shelter Clothing Light Sundries 

LEAT ee 43.1 17.7 13.2 5.6 20.4 
Tuly 101500. (sé cecsce eae 42.9 17.6 13.5 5.7 20.3 
Waly 0 10a oc oon nee a, 44.0 16.6 14.5 5.4 19.5 
Wyott ec sea 47.9 14.1 144 5.4 18.2 
Renee 1018 A vis, cera 45.8 13.4 5 

November, 1918..'........] 47.8 12.8 15.4 4.8 19.2 
March: 919 See ee es 47.0 13.4 14.9 5.0 19.7 
ulys219 19 Ree viene ee ees 13.2 15.3 4.6 19.3 
November, 1919.......... 45.4 13.4 17.0 4.6 19.6 
Marchi 208 etcetera tees 44.3 13.5 18.8 4.3 19.1 
July) 0002 2-0) 46.2 13.7 17.2 4.5 18.4 
November, 1920.......... 43.1 Li 15.6 5.8 20.3 
March 192 1a. taco er 39.8 18.0 13.6 6.2 22.4 

! 

aly, 1OD1i ete ee ee 30.1 18.3 13.3 6.2 23.1 
Novembernil921...ccnn cea 40,2 18.3 13.1 6.1 22.3 
Miatcliss1922 seen cacti tens 38.7 18.9 fe: i ae 
Julyenl O20 akc 2 ee ee eee 39.3 18.8 3. ‘ 

November, 1922.......... 30.4 18.7 13.3 6.6 22.0 

d 

March, 1925 seam eters 38.5 18.9 are oe 
Jalolnnankc. see 30.1 19.1 13. a 

November, 1923.......... 39.4 19.3 13.9 5.9 215 
Match 192440) okt ae crn 38.1 20.1 14.1 5.9 21.8 
Tualy R19 24a pein 38.1 20.3 14.0 5.8 21.8 
November, 1924.......... 39.2 19.7 13.8 | 21.6 
March) 1925 set eens re. 39.4 19.5 13.8 aed. 21.6 
Joly 19S ee 40.9 18.8 13.7 5.5 21.1 
November, 1925.......... 41.9 18.3 13.5 5.4% 20.8 
December, 1925>.......... 41.7 18.3 13.6 5.48 20.9 


® This figure includes an estimate of changes in the cost of fuel based on prices 
of anthracite substitutes. ; 

> Beginning in December, 1925, the cost of living index for all months was 
placed on an identical basis, instead of those for March, July and November being 
on a more comprehensive scale than those for intervening months. The December, 
nee figures are, therefore, strictly comparable with figures for other months in the 
table. 


fuel and light, only 5.4% was required. This saving on 
food and fuel and light was distributed among the other 
major items as follows: For clothing, four-tenths of a point 
more was required; for sundries, five-tenths of a point 
more; for rents, six-tenths of a point more. Rents and 
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clothing prices in December, 1925 were relatively the high- 
est and food and combined fuel and light prices, relatively 
the lowest, of any of the major items in the family budget, 
based on increased costs since July, 1914. 


Cuart 9: RELATIVE IMpoRTANCE OF Major ITEMS IN THE 
FamiLy BupGETS OF AMERICAN WAGE EARNERS, ON SPECI- 
FIED Dates, BASED ON CHANGES IN THE Cost oF EAcH 
ITEM, Jury, 1914 To DEcEemBER, 1925, INCLUSIVE 

Based on figures in Table 12 
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TaBLE B-1: CHANGES IN THE Cost or LivinGc In EAcH OF 
(United States Bureau 


Item of Expenditure 
Dec., | Dec., 


Dec., 


Dec., 
1918 


June, 
1919 


Dec. 
1919 


June, 
1920 


Dec., 
1920 


Per Cent of Increase 


May, 
1921 


Balti- 


Sept., 
1921 


91.1 
128.9 


92.5 
177. f 


1915 | 1916 | 1917 

EGO0 acetic etc rete 4.1" | 20.9 | 64.4 
L@\fasdstharee ye mac en Ey a ee CO og 
IOGSIND are eee metre O12 | 09) 3.0 
Fuel aed hed is ise sxe 0.5 9.1 | 25.5 
House-furnishing goods | 5.6 | 26,4 | 60.8 
Miscellaneous........ 1.4* | 18.5 | 51.3 
BulAtENIS 2 cccns ost 1.49 | 18.5 | 51.3 
OCC here he tone 0.38 | 18.0 | 45.8 
Slothing esac. oer 66, | 21.94 475 
RGusingeeee ae sts Ons OFC 
Fuel and light........ 1.1) 10:5.) 29:2 
House-furnishing goods} 8.4 | 26.3 | 58.4 
Miscellaneous........ LOS) 1571 Sot 
Alizitems saeiee. LGV ESF 38s8 
God are ato 2.4 | 30.1] 64.1 
Clothinge sees eee 8.9 | 29.6] 58.5 
FAQUISIN LS, Peer ate coca e 1,2 4.7| 9.4 
Fuel ee High tease a, 1.3 S953 125-5 
House-furnishing goods | 7.1 | 24.1 | 50.2 
Miscellaneous........ 3.5 | 24.4] 51.1 
A lnitems 5. cess eo Bag pet: Re 9) [oa a 
GOOG ah tent ines rs fos, ode PER eA See 
Clothing Gis o.-acieio utes 7.5 | 24.2 | 50.6 
QUEL sees nee 0.18} 0.7] 1.4 
Fuel and light........ 0.98 | 6.6] 19.3 
House-furnishing goods | 5.9 | 20.0} 47.5 
Miscellaneous........ 3.0 | 19.5 | 41.8 
All items ce cccine 3.0 | 19.5 | 41.8 
Hood NPee teen aiceuiek 1.4 | 26.4] 54.3 
Wlothing ne orate snc: 2.0 | 18.0] 43.7 
PAOURINE a x sxe bss wk K xiv 0.1 0.9 | 11.3 
Fuel and light........ 0.3 | 10.0} 26.8 
House-furnishing goods | 4.7 | 19.7 | 47.8 
Miscellaneous........ 1.4 | 19.1] 42.9 
AU AGEING ein eleten ies 1.4 | 19.1 | 42.9 

® Decrease. 


93.1 


120.0 
205.3 


* Figures in this table from Monthly Labor Review, February, 1926. 
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onNoon 


176. 


107.3 


Sy ee a ee a a 


1 


134.0 | 129.6 | 123.4 


87.5 


Soesss 


1 


82.4 73.8 | & 


NINETEEN Cities, DecEMBER, 1914 to Decemser, 1925, IncLustve* 


of Labor Statistics) 


Sept., 
1922 


more, Mad. 
from December, 1914, to— 
Mar., | June, 
1922 1922 
38.3 | 39.9 
82.0] 78.9 
65.2 | 65.4 
85.5 | 84.8 
115.0 | 113.3 
106.9 | 104.4 
67.9 | 67.6 
Mass. 
34.3 | 32.5 
98.9 | 96.7 
33.9 | 34.4 
93.9 | 92.5 
128.1 | 124.2 
91.6 | 89.5 
61.2 | 59.6 
ING Y 
39.4 | 38.5 
87.7 | 83.6 
61.9 | 64.7 
78.8 | 78.8 
115.5 | 108.0 
99.5 | 97.9 
69.9 | 68.6 
Til. 
38.3 | 41.6 
66.8 | 63.0 
84.1} 87.4 
54.8 | 55.4 
144.5 | 108.5 
92.7 | 87.9 
65.1 | 65.0 
Ohio 
29.8 | 34.6 
77.4) 72.4 
72.0 | 69.6 
102.2 | 102.2 
88.4 | 87.8 
111.1 | 110.7 
68.5 | 68.9 


67.2 


ec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | June, | Dec., 
1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 1924 1924 1925 1925 
46.1} 42.6] 46.5] 52.0) 50.6] 43.9] 44.0] 48.1] 53.0] 57.7] 66.2 
SUM MOION Oke G2.0 I Ol or eetsO:| 78.001 FO. | 76.2) 76.0. 76.2 
OOO OL. Or 09.61 20.45} PL | 7187 |) 72:41 7245 72.2 | 72-01 || 7232 
94.9} 95.5] 91.6] 88.2] 93.5] 93.5] 84.8] 88.9] 88.7] 85.3] 90.9 
NUGGH ASO Ee eon k29.5 1 SOs2 | 1328710120.40 19408 | 125.7 1 1228 oo 
102.6 | 103.2 | 103.8 | 104.0 | 105.2 | 105.6 | 109.9 | 106.1 | 107.1 | 111.0 | 111.6 
POON MEIODS O02. ON erent eet 4c) eee 71.9 72.5.1 74.8: 077-3 | S12 
44.9| 41.2] 39.7| 47.9| 48.8] 39.3| 37.9] 44.7] 47.8] 44.5] 60.6 
92.0} 92.6} 93.0] 93.4] 92.6] 92.0] 91.2] 88.7] 89.1] 88.9] 87.8 
SOs see et ones s ed Ole 4O.1 1 507) 50-3 152.401 52:0: 540 
99.9) 97.7] 88.8] 92.8] 97.0} 91.1] 90.7] 94.5] 93.7 | 90.4 107.2 
133.6 | 142.5 | 150.5 | 148.7 | 148.2 | 147.0 | 136.9 | 135.5 | 138.1 |-136.9 | 136.7 
87.8 | 88.4 ]- 89.2} 89.2} 93.0] 90.3] 88.0] 87.6] 85.9] 86.3] 91.0 
65.1} 63.9} 63.5 | 67.9 | 69.4] 64.6| 63.2] 66.0] 67.3 | 65.8] 74.7 
48:8 | 41:5 | 41.6 | 50.9 | 51.9 | 42.3.| 39.5 | 45.4] 51.6 | -52.0| 66:5 
81.4] 83.0] 83.4] 84.9] 83.8] 83.2] 81.7] 80.8} 79.9] 80.3] 79.8 
64.9 | 64.9] 70.0] 70.9| 71.8] 72.0] 76.3] 76.3} 76.8] 79.1] 79.5 
PES feel t9.5 nett Ostet 16.7 1420.4) let 2252 1 106.60) 17-9) || PED) | AS eSa ALO 
DO2 SoA Aeomt 2 7-ON It 2720) 127-5) pl ooag at 12020) 120:85)) 121-05 al Oe5P eee 
97.5 | 98.7 | 100.5 | 102.7 | 102.5 | 102.5 | 101.9 | 101.1 | 100.9 | 107.7 | 107.9 
FEE) OS | SIL) TES TR) GRU EROS | YOM Sl Oiheiel) tees 
AAT AD ANAS Tales 25505 2.504820 47.9) | 521 56.2511 4i Gore: 
GID ee le2 Vega O01 70.081 974.9) | 72-6 |" 70:9) |67-8) 1105.8 |i Oo:3 
88.9} 89.1 | 92.1] 92.4] 95.4] 95.8 | 104.4 | 104.2 | 105.8 | 105.6} 104.4 
65.6 162,490 54-9 1 5753.1 59531 5727) 53.0) |53.9 |) (S620, 54.15) 65:8 
PIO A272) 133.0 |033:9)9132:9) | 13127 | 1299-14121.5 1 12 t Ou Ss a 11325 
SON MSI Set Ie SeeL | 88.1 | 88:1 | 90.7 |= SOF | 90% 93:9), 93:9 
GSONMOS:O OOO fo-2ulee 73.0) 002.00 7226 | 7357 || 75:35 7718 S806 
ATMS 7210042) 47.0443-6) (38:2) 37:2) | 44.6)" 46.25), 53.8.) 583 
TOON avetnl and 7-0) |e wosOale 79.6) 9:1 | 78.4 | 75.2 1 22:9) | 72.9) 279 
PEON MTS SAS Sue Tae Tale Sol eA Sek nodded: lied 1,9. |e S.0)| (0.70; Ouie L550 
116.3 | 118.0 | 151.6 | 150.8 | 147.0 | 145.3 | 142.6 | 143.1 | 144.1 | 143.6 | 168.8 
104.8 | 118.7 | 129.6 | 130.5 | 129.3 | 122.7 | 118.0 | 112.8 | 113.4 | 111.9 | 113.4 
109.4 | 109.4 | 108.1 | 110.8 | 113.1 | 112.7 | 112.7 | 112.5 | 112.1 | 112.3 | 111.5 
HOS '| Wee || Se | GAO VON Vig) | ER) A SRSA || COS || toe) 
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TasBLeE B-1: CHANGES IN THE Cost or Livinc In Eacu or NINE 


(United States Bureau 


Detroit, 


Item of Expenditure Per Cent of Increase 


Dec., | Dec., | Dec., Dec., | June, Dec., | June, Dec., | May, | Sept., | Dec., 
1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1919 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 


OOC Wa wateremieina ties ye 4.1 | 26.5 | 59.7 82.5| 86.4] 99.5 |132.0] 75.6] 41.1] 54.3] 47.3 
CiGthing aac awe were 2.3 | 18.9 | 46.7 | 113.8} 125.2 | 181.8 | 208.8 | 176.1 | 134.1 | 99.9} 92.5 
FIOUSING yen ce eee 2A RS S256 39.0} 45.2] 60.2] 68.8 | 108.1 | 101.4} 96.6] 91.1 
Fuel and light Srievae ie 1.6 9.9 | 30.2 47.6| 47.6| 57.9} 74.9|104.5| 83.6] 81.9] 77.5 
House-furnishing goods | 8.7 | 24.5 | 50.4 | 107.3 | 129.3 | 172.6 | 206.7 | 184.0 | 134.0 | 102.9 | 96.8 
Miscellaneous........ So) 22 aes 72.6} 80.3 | 100.1 | 141.3 | 144.0 | 140.1 | 131.9 | 130.7 
ALL tems, geal coins O10) [dee | 4o.9 78.0 | 84.4] 107.9 | 136.0 | 118.6 | 93.3 | 88.0] 82.4 
Houston, 
BOOU eer ein ace a. 1.08 | 19.9 | 57.3 86.1| 85.7| 97.5 | 107.5 | 83.2 | 45.6| 49.7 | 50.1 
Glothings.© cose sen or. 2.7 | 25.0 | 51.3 | 117.3 | 134.8 | 192.0 | 211.3 | 187.0 | 143.4 | 111.5 | 104.9 
lousinitete anus cite 2.38 | 7.38| 7.78 1.7% 1.9] 13.4] 25.3] 35.1] 394] 39.4] 39.8 
Fuel and light........ 0.99 | 8.3] 22.7 | 47.5| 37.6] 60.0} 55.1] 74.2} 46.0] 39.0] 39.4 
House-furnishing goods | 6.1 | 39.6 | 62.3 | 119.9] 144.5 | 181.8 | 213.9 | 208.2 | 173.7 | 156.7 | 148.2 
Miscellaneous........ # 16.4 | 44.9 67.6} 72.3| 88.2 | 90.4 | 103.9 | 100.8 | 100.0 | 99.0 
Allistems acme: 0.38 | 16.4 | 44.9 75.7 | 80.2 | 101.7 | 112.2 | 104.0] 79.7 | 75.0| 73.6 
Fackson 
IHOOG settee cs hoe ata. 0.38 | 17.6 | 50.8 76.2| 74.2] 80.9] 90.1] 65.6] 32.6] 43.1] 40.6 
ROUNG Oe vans of ones 10.5 | 33.7] 71.9 | 130.5 | 139.8} 217.2 | 234.0 | 209.3 | 167.5 | 131.1 | 117.9 
lONueiNg eran ects 6.98 | 18.2a| 18.78 5.9] 9.7] 22.0) 28.9 | 34.1] 36.5] 37.7] 38.3 
Fuel and light a get emar sate b EO) fe Fo | 55.2} 49.2} 61.1] 72.6] 92.6] 80.7] 68.1] 68.9 
House-furnishing goods |15.1 | 43.4] 73.7 | 126.5} 140.0} 186.2 | 224.2 | 222.3 | 182.7 | 140.9 | 134.9 
Miscellaneous........ 1.3 | 14.7] 41.6 | 60.5] 65.9] 80.9 | 102.8 | 105.6 | 107.5 | 100.9 | 99.3 
All items......... 1.3. |,14.7,|, 41.65 (0 70.5)|. 77.5) 101.5 | 136.5 [106.2 | $5.8 1578.7 1. gon 
|r Ee ee eee 4.18] 0.4] 33.4 | 61.8] 60. 
Clothing. tiray.enne. 2.8 | 14.3) 45.0 | 109.1] 123. 
le CoT hres Bice hte ee 2.78] 2.59] 1.68 4.4 8 
Fuel and light........ 0.4 | 2.3} 10.4 | 183 8. 
House-furnishing goods | 6.3 | 23.1] 56.4 | 118.5] 134. 
Miscellaneous........ 1.98 | 7.7} 28.9 | 52.0] 591 
Alltemaos.c cess 1.98| 7.7| 28.9 | 58.0] 65.1 


1.08 | 19.9 | 57.3 80.6 | 83.6| 98.4 3 Bi | we % 

; 2.0 9.0 | 38.8 86.0} 94.0} 123.7 < ‘i 90.6 ai Oded 
Housing. era wielielnys «ells 1.08) 4.38) 3.6%] 11.2} 11.9] °29.6| 34.6] 53.6] 53:3] S5a.0 | “409 
Fuel and light Ee fire: b 8.8 | 27.1 57.1| 66.6) 75.6] 86.3 | 122.3 | 102.1] 97.2.) 98:9 
House-furnishing goods | 4.1 | 15.3} 42.8 | 108.3 | 113.9 | 163.3 | 177.9 | 175.4 | 140.7 | 124.3 | 116.9 
Miscellaneous........ 0.4" | 13.8 | 43.2 72.4| 75.3] 87.0 | 100.3 | 100.7] 96.9] 96.1 94,3 

PALA CCIE; sarees 0.48 | 13.8 | 43.2 71.4| 76.6] 94.5 | 107.0| 93.3] 70.8| 67.2] 63.6 

® Decrease 


» No change.’ 


TEEN Cities, DecemsBeEr, 1914 ro December, 1925, IncLustve—(Continued ) 
of Labor Statistics) 


Mich. 
from December, 1914, to— 
Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | M June, | Sept June Sept., | Dec., | June, | Dec. 


ar., . Dec., Mar., x > 
1922 1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 1924 1924 1925 1925 


82.6| 76.0] 80.0] 81.1 | 100.5 | 105.7 | 104.9 | 105.3 | 106.7 | 103.4] 981| 9811 94:1| 93:7 
126.3 | 121.3 | 122.2 | 121.5 | 123.5 | 124.2 | 128.2 | 128.4 | 127.7 | 127.2 | 123.8 | 125.4 | 124.7 | 124.7 


40.2 | 38.9] 38.5] 45.0] 39.1] 41.2] 43.5] 46.4] 40.8] 37.3] 46.1] 54.4] 57.3] 65.8 
5 


71.1} 74.3 


: : : : 40.0 | 41.8] 58.3 
104.9 | 104.5 | 103.7 | 102.7 | 98.4] 94.6} 94.0] 93.6 
a 
2 


40.5 | 42.1] 37.5 | 35.2 | 41.6| 38.8 | 44.1] 48.7 
83.6 | 83.0} 83.2] 81.4} 80.9] 80.4} 79.0] 77.7 
99.3 | 100.9 | 103.7 | 99.4} 96.8] 93.3 | 83.6] 73.7 

8 : 4.0} 34.4 


41.3 | 44.7 | 38.2] 33.4| 41.9) 49.7] 50.3] 59.0 
55.4| 55.4] 55.2] 54.3] 53.4] 53.4] 52.0] 49.4 
42.5 | 42.6] 42.3] 41.4] 41.0] 40.9] 40.1] 40.4 
91.0] 98.1} 98.1] 91.4] 91.0] 90.2] 85.6] 89.1 
114.2 | 114.8 | 114.4 | 109.3 | 107.2 | 107.2 | 104.3 | 103.7 
89.8} 91.3] 88.8] 93.7] 94.3} 94.3] 95.5] 102.0 


Tas_te B-1: CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LiviNG IN EAcuH oF NINE 
(United States Bureau 
New York, 


Per Cent of Increase 


Dec., | Dec. Dec., Dec., | June, Dec., | June, Dec., May, | Sept., | Dec., 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1919 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 


Item of Expenditure 


NOG conte en ees Ld | 16:9 | 55.3 82.6| 75.3} 91.0} 105.3} 73.5| 42.5| 50.3] 51.8 
Clothing en a.uceen ahn 4.8 | 22.3] 54.2 | 131.3 | 151.6 | 219.7 | 241.4 | 201.8 | 159.5 | 131.5 | 117.8 
FIGUS Nis. ced a me etude 6 0.18} 0.1°) 2.6 6.5 | 13.4} 23.4) 324| 381] 42.2 | 440) S37 
Fuel and light........ 0.18 | 11.0 | 19.9 45.5| 45.4] 50.6] 60.1] 87.5] 95.9| 92.4] 90.7 
House-furnishing goods | 8.4 | 27.6| 56.5 | 126.5 | 136.6 | 172.9 | 205.1 | 185.9 | 156.5 | 136.7 | 132.0 
Miscellaneous........ 2.0 | 14.9 | 44.7 70.0} 75.1] 95.8} 111.9 | 116.3 | 117.6 | 117.8 | 116.9 
All items. eek 2 2.0 | 14.9 | 44.7 77.3 | 79.2 | 103.8 | 119.2 | 101.4 | 81.7] 79.7| 79.3 
Norfolk, 
UOd eertctehcc swine. 0.8 | 22.4| 63.9 86.2| 89.8| 91.5 | 107.6| 76.3| 45.4| 50.2| 43.4 
Glothingesn. sotcess > 0.8 6.0 | 31.6 94.6 | 104.8 | 158.4 | 176.5 | 153.6 | 121.6} 93.9} 90.2 
Housitizeat, arene 0.1 1.74] 1.72 | 39.0} 46.5] 63.3| 70.8] 90.8] 94.6} 94.6] 93.4 
Fuel and light. .>..... bY 17.0.1 33.3 74.6| 69.7} 89.9 | 110.6} 128.9} 97.3 | 98.1] 91.6 
House-furnishing goods | 0.6 8.7 | 39.0 | 105.5 | 110.7 | 143.6 | 165.0 | 160.5 | 129.0 | 110.5 | 106.1 
Miscellaneous........ 0.6 | 14.7 | 45.2 76.8} 83.7} 97.5 | 108.4 | 106.3 | 106.3 | 112.5 | 109.3 
Allittems acme. see 0.6 | 14.7 | 45.2 80.7 | 87.1 | 107.0 | 122.2 | 109.0} 88.1] 83.9] 79.2 
Philadel 
Un: Bee ae eee 44.6 | 43.9 
Cloning ay haces s<s 112.2 | 104.6 
PAQUBING Soteecine Geeks 47.1} 48.1 
Fuel and light........ 89.3 | 92.0 
House-furnishing goods 109.1 | 101.6 
Miscellaneous........ 116.4 | 116.2 
PATIsitems avis cere 76.0 | 74.3 
Food Rae ale as vir > eis 2.08 | 18.6 | 49.8 86.8 | 80.6] 91.9 | 114.5 
Clothing ALS TOO POT AC 2.1 9.7 | 32.8 85.8 | 103.8 | 148.5 | 165.9 
FAGNsINg aaiees wecice oa D2 SOO tee: a5 5.71) 10.8) 245 
Fuel and light........ 0.4 | 11.4] 28.9 7 | 58.4] 69.8} 83.9 
House-furnishing goods | 6.2 | 20.9 | 43.5 | 110.8 | 126.4| 163.7 | 190.3 
Miscellaneous........ 0.48 | 13.8 | 38.0 65.6] 72.1] 83.2] 89.4 
AL HemG eats st 0.48 | 13.8 | 38.0 72.2| 74.3| 91.6 | 107.6 
PPA 3.88 | 9.8] 42.2 | 70.6| 67.1] 81.6 | 107.1 
Clothing et Tea eee 3.0 | 15.8 | 44.4 96.6 | 115.5 | 142.1 | 158.6 
Housing. aoe ata outer ars 10.98 | 19.6%) 22.28 | 12.3] 20.2) 27.7) 33.2 
Fuel and light........ 1.0° | 3.4} 20:2 | 30.9] 31:3) 42:3 | 469 
House-furnishing goods | 2.9 | 18.0| 54.5 | 109.0} 122.1} 145.1 | 183.9 
Miscellaneous........ O.0*)| SOL Si) | Ovo | ORS. 7G.) aoe 
AUINteine ieee ain 3.18 | 6.1] 31.2 | 64.2| 69.2] 83.7 | 100.4 ) : 60.5 | 58.3 
® Decrease. > No change. 


— re on 


TEEN Cities, Decemser, 1914 ro Decemper, 1925, INcLustve—(Continued ) 


of Labor Statistics) 


Wie. 


from December, 1914, to— 


Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., June, | Dec., 
1922 1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 1924 1924 1925 1925 


36.5} 40.0} 38.8] 49.5] 43.0] 44.4] 48.2] 52/0] 41.2] 41.1] 43.2] 50.0] 48.9] 62.6 
107.1 | 103.0 | 98.1 | 98.3 | 100.9 | 100.7 | 102.5 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 100.7 | 99.1] 97.7] 97.5] 95.9 
94.5 | 55.7] 56.2] 56.7}; 58.4] 59.4] 60.8] 62.4] 63.5] 64.5] 65.8] 67.1] 67.8] 69.5 
89.4 | 89.0) 97.7} 95.7} 93.2} 89.1] 94.6] 94.2] 93.2] 88.8] 92.0] 93.9] 91.0] 126.0 
122.3 | 118.3 | 117.9 | 121.6 | 128.0 | 130.3 | 131.7 | 131.5 | 125.5 | 121.4 | 119.6 | 119.4 | 110.6 | 110.4 
113.2 | 112.8 | 112.4 | 111.6 | 111.0 | 110.8 | 112.9 | 113.5 | 113.5 | 115.0 | 114.6 | 116.7 | 116.9 | 118.2 


eR iebOod |) 14.2 | dee de | To rind |, 72.7 | 72.5 | 73.3 |. 76.5.) .75.8.| 83.2 


Me. 
Sooo Olle 4455) 14911) 4S 45:3 517 | 52:3' | 45.9] 44.1] $0.41 52.4] $2.21 64.5 
SOMOS 4 Sil 7O2 tes 723) | 7% 1684 10.0 | 16.5) 75.4) 74.71 75.0) 75.0) 974.0 
aA ees e203 He SOr ine Shek teases | 2704 S167 |° 31k6 |) 27.4 | 27:5'| 28.8) 25.5: | e244 
93.8 | 96. 96.7 | 94.7} 94.9} 94.9] 94.9 | 100.0} 100.0} 96.2] 97.8] 99.6] 95.8 | 100.3 
110.6 | 108.1 | 106.4 | 114.2 | 122.6 | 129.7 | 130.4 | 130.2 | 127.4 | 126.7 | 126.2 | 126.0 | 126.0 } 126.9 
R055 18812 |) 88:0" 88.0 || 88:0] 88.0! 87.6 89.8" 88.7 | 87.9) 87:0 | 87.2 | 87.8) 87.6 


TaBLeE B-l: CHANGES IN THE 


Cost or Livinc In Eacu or NINE 


(United States Bureau 


San Francisco and 


Item of Expenditure 


Per Cent of Increase 


Dec., | Dec., | Dec., Dec., June, Dec., June, Dec., May, | Sept., | Dec., 
1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1919 | ‘1920 | 1920 | 1921 | 1921° | 1921 

HOOU A <5 -cdeane ebtetes 4.32 | 9.6} 35.9 66.2| 63.3| 74.2] 93.9| 64.9] 33.3] 40.6} 40.4 
LOlloi debt ey ace eat nue 2.5 | 14.5} 43.6 | 109.0] 134.6 | 170.4 | 191.0 | 175.9 | 140.9 | 110.1 | 106.3 
FIGGSING stays en nee. 0.79 | 2.59} 4.08 3.94) 3.5%) 4.7 941 15.01 21.71 23.01 7258 
Fuel and light........ 0.19) 4.6} 14.4 30.1) 28.9) 41.3| 47.21 663) 63.3} 65.3 1) Oa 
House-furnishing goods | 6.0 | 21.7 | 48.2 | 103.4 | 116.6 | 143.8 | 180.1 | 175.6 | 143.9 | 121.7 | 113.9 
Miscellaneous........ 1.72 | 8.3 ; q ‘ " ¢ ¥ F é 

TAs Seek eee on eae 1.72 | 8.3 
INoud Gis tua s sian ae 0.39 | 17.6 | 50.8 76.2| 74.2| 80.9 | 91.7 
Clothing gen wmuhice te 0.8 | 24.1] 56.6 | 133.6} 146.3 | 195.9 | 212.1 
ELOISE perder cs accents 1.42 | 3.0% 4.38 5.9} 10:21 22.01) 335 
Fuel and light........ 1384 61.79) 2118) SiS |) S551 S224 80.0 
House-furnishing goods} 1.8 | 12.8} 50.7 | 128.6 | 136.5 | 182.1 | 207.2 
Miscellaneous........| 0.28 | 14.5] 42.5 | 67.3] 71.2} 82.0] 83.8 

Allitems......... 
ees ae oe 2.8*| 8.5 | 38.7 72.5| 69.3} 80.9 | 102.3 
Clothing a7 et 1.2 | 11.3} 36.4 88.0 | 110.2] 154.5 | 173.9 
IIGUSIN Git endss idee ci sts 2.49} 5.45 0.68} 44.3] 51.5] 71.5] 748 
Fuel and light........ 0.28 | 2.9 | 23.9 51.8] 51.8] 63.8] 65.8 
House-furnishing goods} 8.5 | 27.4| 52.3 | 141.5 | 154.4} 201.0 | 221.2 
Miscellaneous........ 1.08} 7.4| 31.1 58.5} 71.4] 86.8] 90.4 

AllAtems..35t00 5.5 1.0°| 7.4| 31.1 69.9| 76.9| 97.7 | 110.5 
| forote Paige APA eee (Go rats.7 ei 90.9 | 84.6°] 93.34] 108.4 
ROCHA 2 <3 di ees x5 3.7 | 23.2] 60.1 | 112.6] 109.5 | 165.9 | 184.0 
Riousing sc ieee 1.5°| 3.78 3.48 1.58 1.4 5.4] 15.6 
Fuel and light........ b 7.3 | 24.9 40.9] 41.8] 42.8] 53.7 
House-furnishing goods | 6.3 | 30.5 | 72.1 | 127.4] 126.0] 159.3 | 196.4 
Miscellaneous........ 0.4 | 15.3 | 44.3 $5.9) S#4i 62.71) 68.2 

Allitems......... 1.0 | 14.6] 47.3 | 73.8] 71.2| 87.6] 101.3| 87.8| 67.11 66.2. 

® Decrease. > No change. Figures in this column are for April, 1919. 


4 Figures in this column are for November, 1919 
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TEEN Cities, DecemBEr, 1914 To Decemser, 1925, IncLustve—(Continued) 


of Labor Statistics) 


Oakland, Calif. 


from December, 1914, to— 


Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., | Dec., | June, | Dec., 
1922 1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 1925 1925 
29.6| 31.1] 34.6] 388] 29.0] 342] 405] 423] 35.3] 35.0] 39.7] 42.1] 47.6 SES 
97.8] 90.7] 86.1} 85.4] 90.0} 92.1} 93.8] 944] 94.4] 91.5} 90.9] 90.5] 90.5] 89.7 
27.7 | 29.4] 30.3} 30.0] 31.7] 33.4] 34.1] 36.0] 37.0] 38.0] 38.3] 39.4] 40.1] 40.0 
65.3} 59/5} 52.0) 52.5) 48.4] 42:6] 46.2) 48.8] 53.6! 49.9| 53.0| 53.5} 54:3] 50.8 

105.6 | 104.4 | 103.8 | 105.4 | 116.5 | 116.7 | 117.1 | 116.9 | 115.8 | 113.4 | 111.3 | 114.7 | 115.1 | 115.7 
$4.4 |) 83.7) 83.5 | 842] 848) 79.4) 79.2] 81.2} 72.7 | 73.2) 72.7| 72.7) 72.9| 74.6 
Seeoul eoOs | love |) 58.8: [56.5 [e576] 604. | G2eleloss0 | O12d4| WOOO OO ole O2e25t wOees 

Ga. 
Otel ae7 OS ula 7 Olas O 22-6) (4c s i250) 19.4 | 17057) 20:8 25.16 31.5 44.9 
eed We Caeiie le LOsn Noles, |i Ode20|) 824 180.9) 814s) 791) 77.8) 75.8) 75.0 73.7 

58.8 | 57.8] 56.5] 52.7] 51.5] 49.5] 48.2] 47.5] 46.5] 45.3] 44.3] 41.0] 39.7] 38.6 
OHIO dae.) 00.0 |) 68.34) 67:81) 61-9) 62:2 | 64.1 | 63.6} 59.7 |, 59.2: | 62.2 | 59.1.1-"62.9 

126.0 | 120.1 | 121.6 | 123.8 | 133.6 | 135.9 | 135.0 | 133.4 | 132.2 | 130.6 | 129.2 | 128.7 | 128.2 | 128.9 
GeO EE OULO NOS is S.Oi\et Oo lev ie2 I Ody 20.9 | Tied | hdaail Lise odd olen sOsd 
SOS MDO.S | Ove2] e921 59-21) 97-91 58.5) 58-2,1 50.3,| 54.8], 55.41. :56:3 | 57.9 | 7 62.9 

Wash 

Dive SOs S100) aG-9)| 2.1} ot-O 36.1 S5:8 | 32.7 |) 93331 ||) 34.6) 35.8)|5 43.7 (4053 
79.8 | 78.0} 73.9} 74.2 | 75.6] 76.7) 77.6) 77.6| 77.4| 76.2} 744] 74.4] 74.6) 74.8 
67.0} 64.7} 63.4] 63.1} 62.8] 62.3] 62.6] 62.9] 63.2} 64.0] 63.5] 63.7} 64.7] 63.7 
67.5} 64.0} 62.7| 59.6] 60.9| 58.0] 58.2] 59.1] 57.7| 56.8] 59.0} 59.6] 57.8] 58.1 

142.4 | 137.3 | 134.7 | 136.1 | 140.3 | 143.9 | 144.4 | 144.2 | 147.6 | 140.7 | 139.7 | 141.1 | 141.6 | 142.1 

99.2 | 97.6] 97.4] 96.4] 82.5] 96.6] 96.6] 96.6] 92.5] 94.6] 95.0] 96.4] 96.4] 97.0 

67.4| 67.0] 66.5 | 66.7| 61.9| 66.4] 68.4] 68.5| 66.3] 66.7} 67.0| 67.8| 70.5| 71.7 
ton, D.C. 

40.8 | 44.3 | 42.5 | 49.2] 43.0] 48.8] 52.7] 52.3| 43.5 | 43.7] 49.0| 53.6| 57.2| 65.6 
79.8 | 77.5 | 75.5} 74.8| 77.8] 78.9] 80.3} 81.2] 81.4] 78.9] 76.0] 75.8} 75.4] 73.5 
S1-3i leo S2ede |) 32.6.1 33.0 |) 33:9 || 3410 | 34.3:| 34:8)| 35.7 | 36.4|°-36.7 |' 37.7] 40:3 
47.1| 44.5] 49.0] 55.1] 53.2] 51.2] 49.4] 47.0] 46.4] 42.0] 43.2] 44.9] 39.8] 48.7 

110.4 | 108.1 | 109.3 | 112.6 | 123.4 | 129.0 | 130.4 | 128.8 | 129.5 | 124.5 | 122.3 | 125.2 | 119.8 | 115.0 

pein sorters. ee 20 te Paes | 2S 073.2 [79 16 75.2 175.0) 727-4 76.5.1 976.51. 24 

56.8} 57.6| 56.9| 59.5| 58.2| 60.9] 62.9} 63.2} 59.9} 59.2} 60.2} 63.1} 64.0] 67.3 
13 175 


Tas_Le B-2: CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LiviNG IN EAcH OF 


(United States Bureau 


Atlan 


Per Cent of Increase 


Item of Expenditure 


Dec., | June, Dec., | June, Dec., May, Sept., Dec., Mar., June, 
1918 | 1919 | 1919 | “1920 | 1920 | 1921 1921 1921 | 1922’ | “1922 
EGOS Westra ern reais 19.0 | 18.0 | 27.9 34.0 | 12.8 8.94 5.8 7.2® | 11.99 | 10.5 
Clothing cress 29.1 | 40.7 | 66.9 80.5 | 56.5 OD.2 13.6 8.3 1.9 4 
IGUSING «lor ssnereeenes: 14.0 |. 14.5 | 32.6) 404) 13,1 78.8 77.0 75.4 72.2 68.1 
Fuel and light........ 17.0 | 17.9 | 30.8 61.0 | 66.8 56.1 46.6 43.7 34.8 39.1 
House-furnishing goods} 24.9 | 30.1 | 49.9 65.0 | 58.4 38.0 pA Te 23.0 16.1 15,2 
Miscellaneous........ D223) 2dso |) Olet 34.6 | 39.7 40.5 39.4 39.7 36.1 34.5 
AllateMSve ones 19e7- | 258 hore 46.7 |} 38.5 DA We 20.7 18.7 13.8 13.7 
Birming 
i Sic cre: pkey aR Reker LiF MS Sale Zob 36.4 | 11.9 9.18 6.2 8.5" | 14.08 | 13.1 
Glothingans.< vee cee > 23.9 | 29.8 | 57.6 | 66.4 | 45.1 24.8 6.7 1.48 | 5.28 6.18 
Tn taTigtitees Sek aetoe a oe 8.1 | 12.8 | 349 | 40.3 | 68.5 | 77.4 76.5 70.9 | 67.5 | 67.0 
Fuel and light........ 2231 OLL9 Pf SUSan) Sa.8 Pele aes 53.1 44.1 | 29.8 | 25.0 
House-furnishing goods] 19.4 | 20.2 | 45.1 | 55.6] 48.1 32.0 15.0 12.0 3.0 3.3 
Miscellaneous........ 13:85) 16.35) 268. | 28.7) sOe } 438 35.9 355 1318 30.4 
AT Mtemsneree see 17019 8S Sasol ALVorasS bess 19.6 162°) STD 167 
Cincin 
ocd hea whines dae 15 3G ae 22-0 aS .7 tls 8.95 
Glothing as entc, sa 2 ocr 33.8 | 48.3 | 84.2 | 96.7 | 73.5 4.9 
aE TOUSINGE eles eishcen ee 0.2 28. | 12.8 | 13.6.) 25.0 31.0 
Fuel and light........ 0.0} 5.6 | 11.0 | 26.9} 34.1 35.2 
House-furnishing goods | 25.7 | 30.5 | 51.1 | 75.5 | 66.7 15.8 
Miscellaneous........ 20.4 | 21.8 | 40.3 | 47.6] 53.4 44.0 
Allitems nance cee LPSa| 22h S52) Sara 3a 12.7 
Denver, 
i rE een 20,05) 20:75) 26.0 ) 405) 7-9) 1345 7.88 8.8" | 17.68 | 14.28 
SLOP NI Dae eee onc 40.1 | 53.2 | 82.1 | 96.8] 783 | 53.9 33.7 24 | 1S Se 
PERU ge 6 od ares 4 1258 |, 28.8) oo | iok.9 + 09.8) e169 80.1 82.6 | 844 | 848 
Fuel and light........ 8.1 8.4 | 19.6 | 22.3 | 47.1 | 37.5 40.0 39.7 Sask eee 
House-furnishing goods | 22.6 | 31.3 | 46.3 | 60.2} 58.9 | 42.5 32.5 27 Oa Zit 20.4 
Miscellaneous........ 14.8 | 17.7 | 32.3 | 35.4] 388 | 42.8 44.1 43.1 | 40.2 | 381 
PALI dtems's te, ou rl aOical aoa Soma soot oO tat © coe 26.1 24.5 | 18.5 18.8 
Indianap 
MA, ieee x 9s n08\s ¥ 8 ky 17.8 | 16.4 | 28.2 | 49.0] 11.0] 10.18 2.18 8.48 | 13.48 9.98 
RACINE nds Dhan Sw $2.4 | 401 1 73.85)" 87.9) 72.3) |) 45.8 21.5 16.2 | 10.9 7.9 
pt ae er 1.6 2:60) 11.65 | 18.9") 32.9 | S74: 41.4 43.8 | 42.2 | 41.3 
Fuel and light........ 19.8 | 16.7 | 27.3 | 45.6] 60.3 | 49.4 47.5 42.5 | 34.8 | 44.9 
House-furnishing goods| 18.9 | 24.8 | 48.4 | 67.5] 63.0 | 35.3 25.0 22.0. | 13.9 13.7 
Miscellaneous........ 26.8 | 38.2 | 40.5] 47.5 | 47.4 46.5 46.2 | 45.8 | 45.4 
® Decrease 
*Figures in this table from Monthly Labor Review, February, 1926. 
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THIRTEEN Cities, Decemser, 1917 ro Decemser, 1925, INcLUSIVE * 
of Labor Statistics) 


ta, Ga. 


from December, 1917, to— 


Sept., 


Dec., Mar. : S 5 eC., ar., une, - eC, un p 
} 1922 1923 1923 is 1035 1553 1924 ay scar 155 Tne Toe 
rere ee tee re ; 
| 12.38 8.98 11.88 10.38 6.98 6.3% 11.28 10.2 8.6 5.58 1.2 6.5 
; Sy! 2.8 5.4. 5.9 6.7 6.9 6.9 Sei 5.0 4.9 4.5 4.3 
t 63.2 62.7 61.9 61.4 62.5 62.2 60.9 60.1 DieieOOL) leaner 
58.7 57.6 56.5 42.7 42.4 39.3 38.2 32.0 SOME SOs WeZO2eleo4er 
13.9 17.4 21.6 23.9 23.7 23.5 22.0 20.4 20.0 | 20.4 | 19.9 | 18.8 
} 34.2 34.1 34.1 32.8 33.6 SRS 33.8 33.8 See al SEF A SRO ewes 
) | oo} i540) 146 | 142 | 159 | 16.0%] 138 | 13.6 | 13:7 | 149 | 162 | 19.0 
: 
: ham, Ala 
14.58 9.98 12.58 9.98 8.38 6.6% 11.18 12.62 8.38 3.12 0.94 4.5 
1.28 1.78 Ac5 1.8 sty! 3.8 4.0 SZ Qi 1.6 tly) 0.38 
66.0 62.3 62.6 63.1 64.6 67.9 68.4 68.6 68.6 | 68.6 | 68.3 | 68.0 
40.0 49.9 49.8 40.7 46.0 50.2 48.1 40.5 43:0) eae | ooeoulea te: 
5.4 8.9 14.9 17.8 18.6 19.7 er 14.3 NEES |) Tea sa lSoyil laces. 
29.6 29.6 29.3 28.5 254 Died PM foe) 24.2 Disalewies We2Ie2 lee 1.8 
11.4 12.9 13.6 14.4 16.0 14.2 Set: 14.8 | 16.8 | 16.9 | 19.2 
nati, Ohio 
12.78 10.42 11.98 9.38 7.18 6.78 9.4 10.22 10.92 | 8.39] 0.99] 3.9 
Se) SES) 8.7 8.8 9.2 9.2 7.8 6.4 3.6 15 2 1.14 
33.6 35.2 38.3 40.7 42.2 45.6 48.7 49.3 SOU OOS | eole2e eons 
58.2 61.0 58.6 51.9 51.6 53.0 49.3 39.3 38.7 | 44.5 | 61.1 |) 70:4 
5.7 v7? 21.3 24.3 25.8 26.2 26.5 Daen DOO elmore lee leo: 
43.6 42.7 43.1 42.8 43.4 43.3 46.2 46.9 52.0 | 52.3 | 55.0 | 49.9 
12.5 13.8 14.2 155 16.8 Led it7ez 16.3 NOE Mh SUyites 4, PARI |) AE) 
Colo. 
17.22 9.03 14.62 11.58 10.44 8.78 13.94 13.52 13.52 7.89| 5.34 1.33 
15.9 16.6 16.9 16.9 175 17.9 Aefiee 16.1 1528 el Sete ie Lacome eon 
85.0 86.9 87.1 85.4 86.7 88.9 87.6 84.4 SAD TSAO SZ aise) 
41.4 40.7 38.0 30.4 37.6 Slee 16.3 19.7 23:9 | 25.4 | 27.0 | 37.4 
20.0 2122 24.7 26.1 26.7 27.0 26.2 23.8 PLIES | GI || DS | DIG 9 
BS hail 37.6 37.9 Sie S725 36.8 36.5 35uu 35108 235208 1235.00 3520 
18.1 21.6 19.7 19.9 22 IAS 18.5 17.8 {Sol ae 202 | 2 Tele 2225 
olis, Ind. 
| 13.23 11.14 10.34 8.08 4.24 6.52 9.8 10.0 6.72| 4.99] 2.38| 4.4 
8.3 8.6 15 11.6 tSe1 13.4 12.8 11.9 10.8 | 10.4 9.8 eb 
41.7 44.1 44.5 44.6 45.9 47.1 37.2 46.5 AVIS || Ateuye |i Aba |) ahileg 
aes 73.4 69.1 54.9 54.3 41.5 42.6 Ose 36.7 | 41.5 | 33.9 | 44.9 
14.2 16.7 21.5 23o2) 23.6 24.0 24.4 21.4 DALAL WN Aly Ih ALO Kovel) Parle 
46.0 46.7 47.1 46.1 49.9 49,2 48.5 by) rs) 5355) 553S:00)| 05.0. | O44 
yal 18.8 19.7 19.4 222 20.6 19.3 19.3 ZO \eoleaale2lion mens 


8 Decrease. 


ok i 


TasBLe B-2: CuHances IN THE Cost or Livinc In Eacu oF THIR 


(United States Bureau 


Item of Expenditure 


Kansas 


Per Cent of Increase 


eC., une De une ec May, Sept., ec. Mar., une, 
rats oe 1519 106 1920 1921 i 1921 1922 1335 
NOOd oted eee 7: | 15.) 245 44.9 | 10.2 8.3 4.38 6.6" | 15.74 | 13.58 
Clothing fun, carves s 40.7 | 44.7 | 89.9 | 104.5 | 76.3 pas 27.9 24.1 17.4 15.9 
HOUSinia od Veen 5.4 6.7 | 26.0 | 29.4} 63.9 | 65.0 66.2 69.7 | 64.8 59.4 
Fuel and light........ 18.0 DiGi) Zhe A Does | Dose 43.3 43.7 42.6 | 36.0 36.3 
House-furnishing goods} 31.1 | 37.9 | 61.8 | 73.0] 68.7.) 50.0 32.8 26.2 | 15.2 11.6 
Miscellaneous........ 1564) 20.8} slot) Sisk 40.0 40.4 38.2 Re ee | 32.3 
ALUateMG thie owes 19.6 | 20.6 | 38.2 ef Pe Zid 23.9 272.5° | 133 15.0 
Memphis, 
I GOCE delome cca viet © 20.3 | 22.7 | 28.4 | 38.8 7.0 14.2 9.2 11.2" | 16.18 | 15.18 
Clothing Richt ae as 21 Vo S8s + 06.2 Piet 59.0 36.1 20.2 13S 9.3 (fe 
Housiige aerits. 6 con b S24 2S IS S59 1) OOD io ry Ps Via | Sac) ae 
Fuelvand lights... ..2% 26.8 | 23.4 | 34.1 49.7 |105.4 64.5 66.1 67.1 61.8 56.3 
House-furnishing goods | 25.4 | 30.7 | 53.2 | 67.1 | 53.9 29.9 19.2 14.7 8.9 6.8 
Miscellaneous........ 16.1 | 20.9 | 28.3 | 38.8] 43.2 42.9 42.2 42.3 | 39.9 37.8 
Allttemsmcnm oa 183: i) 2353: | 35.2 1 546.4 | 39.3 26.7 25.1 25st 19.2 18.2 | 
HOOK eisticn aan dui x 17 NP 2 Sad 50.0 | 13.0 7.98 3.58 4.92 | 10.0 6.0% 
Clothing) ke. gina as 33.5.5) 40:1} 6705) 760} 63.6 41.0 18.4 14.3 9.7 7.9 
ouster aioe ae ee 0.18] 2.0°; 8.0 10.7 | 36.8 39.0 44.0 46.7 | 46.7 44.6 
Ruel and light, 2%... 14.7 | 13.4 | 22.4 | 36.9] 60.3 | 52.8 50.5 50.2 | 43.7 | 43.7 
House-furnishing goods | 18.1 | 23.6 | 45.6 | 65.5] 65.8 | 43.3 30.5 279 12199) Sie 
Miscellaneous........ 1S SO 25a odes | ole 37.9 7 PS: 37.4 | 34.5 32.6 
All items aces ces 15.8 | 18.8 | 32.7 | 43.4] 35.7 231 21.6 20.7 17.0 17.3 
New Or 
lave ER ee te 16.6 | 17.4 | 21.1 28.6 | 10.7 10.78 6.48 9.38 | 12.0 | 12.3508 
Clothitigamen sinh 36.8 | 48.8 | 83.2 | 94.9] 69.4 | 45.0 29.2 24.9 | 18.9 15.6 
RACHA IG ection. te sear b OP 1O.8 PAZ 39.7) AGT 49.5 57.9 | 58.2 | 58.5 — 
Fuel and light........ 19:7) |) 20,8 124.705] -36.3)|°44.5 | © 29.2 36.2 40.4 | 31.8 | 33.4 — 
House-furnishing goods | 23.8 | 30.0 | 57.7 | 75.9 | 63.9 | 47.7 30.7 28.5 | 20.8 | 17.9 4 
Miscellaneous........ 15.9 sf L754 Son 42.80. S71 | see 61.0 60.2 | 59.1 | 58.69 
Allitems......... 17.9 | 20.7 | 33.9 | 41.9| 36.7 | 23.8 | 238 | 227 | 199 | 189 
( ffevtc MR Proce gem rrc iit 18.8 | 16.2 | 25.1] 36.5] 143 8.88 3.08 5.68 | 14.4" | 12, 
COLOURS a icine arent 35.9 | 45.3 | 82.8.) 91.3] 75.4 | 50.7 27.2 23.6 | 193 173 
PAOUNG 51 woe evan’ 65) 18.871 015,85)054.9 135.0 4955.5 55.5 DO. (oss ioe 
Fuel and light........ 9.2 9.4 9.8 | 31.7] 644 | 59.8 55.6 66.2 | 66.0 | 66, 
House-furnishing goods | 26.3 | 34.1 | 63.1 | 77.4 | 78.1 58.2 36.2 Slo baa 20.1 
Miscellaneous........ 16.3 | 16.7 | 28.3 | 41.2] 46.3 | 48.6 47.6 48.0 | 44.4 | 43.4_ 
TAUB teclaet lo Be 19.8 | 21.8 | 36.2 | 49.1 | 39.3 2h 24.4 228 ok 17.8 
® Decrease. b No change. 


TEEN Cities, DEcEMBER, 1917 to DecemBErR, 1925, IncLustvE—(Continued) 


of Labor Statistics) 


City, Mo. 
from December, 1917, to— 

Sept., Dec., Mar., une, Sept., C5 ar.; une a ey ' 
ei ee) ee gas tare) Wer | tet | See | Rar | dee] Bae 
: 16.18 12.08 12.98 12.58 12.18 10.2 12.28 12.74 11.38] 7.78) 3.99} 2.0 
> 14.7 14.6 14.5 14.5 15.3 15.2 14.3 13.3 D2 12.0 eel 14: 9.7 

57.8 61.4 61.1 53.7 53.9 56.8 Seal! 49.5 47.7 | 46.2 | 40.6 | 39.5 

47.1 40.2 38.6 36.1 Sout 36.7 35.9 34.5 34.8 | 32.9 | 32.8 | 32.3 

10.3 Wait 21.2 225 23.0 22.6 205 16.8 LOTS | LOsLe A508 eae 
32.4 33.3 33.4 33.8 34.6 36.2 35.4 SIGS} 34.6 | 34.3 | 36.4 | 36.3 
| 14.2 16.2 16.0 1553 155 17.2 15.8 14.3 TA 2ailietoso ele dOncmmeles | 
Tenn. 

17.7 14.98 15.38 13.98 11.7 11.28 14.18 17.1 14.08| 9.29] 7.19] 2.08 

7.0 6.7 9.5 9.8 10.9 11.0 10.0 9.5 8.0 6.4 5.9 5:3 
73.9 25 TR W253 72.0 72.5 722 72.4 70.5 | 68.6 | 66.4 | 60.4 
70.4 69.2 70.5 62.8 62.1 65.0 66.2 55k OO2) 2 OO PO Se/ ee fle: 

7.8 12:2 20.3 23.2 224 23.4 22.3 18.6 TSA ZO e200 e201) 

37.8 37.4 38.2 38.1 37.3 Sied) 36.6 36.3 S/O MLS 1.4 OOM Odeo 

17.9 18.6 19.6 19.9 20.6 21.0 19.5 17.6 1OF | 204 20:55 922.0. 
olis, Minn. 

9.98 5.3 7.6 6.48 5.08 4.78 6.78 7.98 7.8°| 4.38] 0.8| 6.9 

6.0 6.5 8.7 9.2 9.4 9.3 9.4 74 7.0 5.6 4.9 4.4 

46.2 46.8 46.8 42.5 43.4 47.4 47.4 44,7 43.3 | 44.9 | 40.7 | 41.0 

44.8 47.0 48.0 44.9 43.0 45.6 44.4 42.2 42.5 | 43.2 | 40.9 | 42.6 

21-3 22.5 26.7 29.7 27.8 28.2 26.5 22.8 IRIN Oye |) PKB | APL 

32-5 32.6 SORES 32.8 32.3 32.0 cule 31.3 B12 | Note2n Saat OLO 

15.9 18.0 17.8 17.4 17.8 18.8 17.9 16.2 AGY ales Aes |) 2X0} 
leans, La 

13.78 10.58 12.58 13.24 9.94 8.78 11.08 14.68 10.02} 5.7#| 5.72) 0.9 

15.4 16.2 16.4 17.8 19.0 19.5 19.1 18.6 Tf WA | AO) IP AIG 

58.7 54.7 54.7 55.5 55.8 57.4 57.9 Sis SYR || Ey? NW RYO |) Brox} 

30.7 38.5 35.2 32.9 34.4 37.1 34,5 32.9 322i 36:2 || S3e7 O42 

Wee 26.2 29.9 34.8 33.7 33.0 32.0 29.2 29.6 | 30.0 | 27.0 | 27.5 

55.6 51.9 50.1 50.1 50.3 50.3 49.4 48.7 47.4 | 48.7 | 48.3 | 47.9 

17.8 18.6 17.6 i WE 19.4 20.2 18.8 16.8 18225 |820:6m|) 20:2 2254 
burgh, Pa 

11.74 5.48 8.18 5.48 4,24 2.18 7.9 7.58 6.72 | 2.48 | 0.29) 6,2 

14.0 13.4 13.9 14.8 15.9 14.9 14.0 1357 Hey A Ales i ilibere fh aN) 

56.7 56.7 56.9 60.4 60.7 60.7 61.0 71.8 HMSO TPA WWE) iy? 

73.0 72.8 Ask 68.4 69.1 76.9 76.2 74.8 93.0 | 92.2 | 91.2 | 89.9 

22.0 25-4 27.0 29.4 29.4 29.0 30.8 29.0 28.0 | 29.8 | 27.7 | 28.0 

42.8 42.8 44.1 44,1 45.7 43.1 45.7 45.3 46.5 | 46.6 | 46.7 | 46.8 

17.6 20.1 19.6 BUS 22S 22.9 20.8 22.4 23.3 | 24.9 | 26.0 | 28.5 

8 Decrease. 


TasBLe B-2: CHANGES IN THE Cost or Livinc IN Eacu or THIR 


(United States Bureau 
Rich 


Per Cent of increase 


Item of Expenditure 


Dec., | June, Dec., | June, Dec., May, Sept., Dec., Mar., June, 
1918 1919 1919 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 1922 1922 
ROG Soni na Contant 2035 | 200. | 23e4 36.1 | 11.9 7.48 1.4 2.98 | 10.28 7.88 
Gilothingsenie serena 33.8 | 42.3 | 78.6 93.6 | 69.0 43.8 24.2 MWe 15.9 12.9 
ELOUSIN SD ieeie ohare: 1:0. | Vedi: | 98) 12,52] 259 | 294 33.0 34.1 | 34.2 | 34.5 
Fuel and light........ 1168.5) DAS | 18.7 36.1 | 62.2 47.1 46.7 46.8 36.7 33.4 
House-furnishing goods | 26.3 | 28.6 | 55.9 | 75.4] 70.0 | 48.8 36.0 33.041 28.4 27.6 
Miscellaneous. ....... 9.0 | 13.5 | 24.0 | 32.4] 36.0 | 38.7 38.4 38.4. |. 355 34.7 
JNM ohacith ins Sn. Wee 17.9 | 20.6 | 32.0 43.8 | 33.3 20.2 19.5 18.3 12.9 13.2 
St. Louis, 
HGOd tee ee ot Le 16.0 262 46.2 8.8 10.1% 4,58 11.68 | 14.08] 12.1 
Glgthinieern mice cece 32.4 | 39:3 | 784 89.7 | 70.0 43.8 vAF 17.2 91 79 
Hlousinberninciwean atte 2.7 3.8 | 16.8 | 29.8] 42.4 52.5 61.2 63.8 | 64.1 65.7 
Fuel and light........ 4.8 Oss, 8.2 19.6 | 42.6 30.9 29.5 33.4 30.9 32.3 
House-furnishing goods} 21.8 | 32.5 | 52.9 | 73.1] 70.2 | 43.5 25.4 19.2 | 14.3 | 12.8 8 
Miscellaneous........ 14:5: 21S oOo B16 1 4oce 42.1 42.0 40.6 | 34.7 33.25 
Al theme ee 16.7 | 17.9 | 34.2 | 48.9] 35.4] 231 | 220 | 185 | 14.7 | 151 0 
Scran 
Food. BE MS Ee Sa BS By es cre I to 41.4| 17.8 4.08 2.8 4.1 6.8 6.78 ; 
CISCMING asia a cto2 34.4 | 49.6 | 82.1 | 97.7] 76.5 54.3 gia 2034 . 252 24.2 
WIOURING 230.25 2 sins « 125 6.2 24 PULTE 18 41.5 42.2 44.6 | 46.6 52.8 
Fuel and light........ 24TH 25:f|\ alo) 43.011) Olas 62.8 64.8 67.1 | 65.8 68.0 
House-furnishing goods} 27.0 | 35.6 | 48.9 | 62.8} 62.0 | 48.6 34.6 5 NW fit je 2s § 24.2 
Miscellaneous 21.4 | 24.9 : 47.9 E 54.6 53.8 52.4 | 50.1 49.9 
All items 9 


8 Decrease, 


TEEN Cities, DECEMBER, 1917 ro DEcEmBER, 1925, IncLustve—(Continued ) 


of Labor Statistics) 


mond, Va. 


from December, 1917, to— 


Sept., Dec., Mar., June, Sept., Dec., Mar., June, Sept., | Dec., | June, | Dec., 
1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1923 ° 1924 1924 1924 1924 1925 1925 


Mo. 
13.88 9.58 12.7 11.58 8.68 7.52 10.6% 11.48 9.89] 6.58] 2.5°| 3.4 
6.2 6.3 9.0 9.0 9.5 9.6 9.5 8.6 8.1 7.9 7.4 6.9 
67.0 68.0 70.2 74.6 77.4 79.5 80.9 83.4 83.6 | 83.4 | 85.2 | 85.4 
44,3 48.9 47.5 30.8 S127; sya =i BS) 21.6 Die Ore 2 40m le Osan ee2 020 
ieee! 14.9 27.5 29.8 31.0 30.5 30.6 26.2 PR EES ORO) I GS) 
Boel 33.4 33.5 33.4 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.7 Sel | Sous | storey | oo 


ton, Pa. 

9.08 2.18 5.58 5.18 1.38 0.2 6.78 8.72 | 5.4°| 1.68| 14] 9.6 
21.1 20.7 215 21.7 23.3 23:2 23.1 IHN) PN || PAIL | POS |) AO 
esi 53.6 53.6 59.0 59.5 60.8 61.0 67.6 68.1 | 68.6 | 71.0 | 70.5 
69.3 68.6 65.2 65.2 65.4 75.3 73.9 68.9 74.0 | 75.7 | 70.3 | 99.8 
25.4 28.5 31.8 34.7 34.4 34.9 35.4 31.6 33.0 | 34.6 | 33,9 || 33.9 
49.3 49.3 51.4 51.4 51.4 Sin 52.8 SRL 53.9 | 53.7 | 54.8 | 55.4 


8 Decrease. 
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“CZ6] Bulump sasvajar ATYyUOU 


PUL CZHT PUL FET “ir JO Soiswssadayy 9Y} UO UOISSIUIWOD S}JESNYIESsePY OY) JO SJ1oday IY} Wos dv AISNJIUI Q—JD 0} [—JD SeTqQuT, UI sandy, 


o'sst | o'er | T'¥tT | goer | roel | ovozt | Tost | Vest | zsst | zezt | o'eor | oeor | ctor | Zoot | 1°86 | 6°26 | sequiscaq 
VST | SIFT | OzT | ooet | Tzet | TL8E | oBst | e'ost | gest | ZzzE | zHOT | O'SOT | SIO | ZEOT | F786 | $96 equioson 
Vest | zr | over | wet | user | “ror | Lest | Oot | Vest | e°Ztt | 2£°20r | Z°Z0r | £10 | O'eOr | 6°86 | 2°96 |°* 49993720 
eOSt | H7I | Seer | goeT | Geet | Szoz | O'ZST | EBZT | e'orT | OOTT | OTTO | Z°SoT | SOOT | Z TOT | 646 | €°26 }equierdag 
eOst | sger | OT | goet | TzT | Tsoz | LST | SOLT | oesT | T'ZIT | 2°66 | E°SOr | S*IOE | €°00T | #96 | 6°96 |**“3snsny 
OLEL | SLET | weFT | TET | Sot | 6'OIZ | TZT | ZSOLT | OTHE | HIT | Loot | EeOT | ZZOL | 9°OOT | ZO | #96 | °° * AME 
SOFT | Tzet | O'OFT | TFET | Steet | 6207 | OTST | 9°ZOT | S'zbT | gett | e0or | TOOT | H1OT | 766 | SI6 | €'S6 |'****eunf 
Lert | roel | OTT | O'FET | eset | oL0z | Lot | O'Sst | TzPT | O'OTT | 9°00T | 686 | £66 | E01 | 916 | OF | °° APN 
Perl | Voer | coer | Her | Vzer | zor | oot | Oost | szet | s'80r | F660 | S66 | £66 | £86 | ST6 | S66 | THdy 
HHT | OTET | Sser | Veet | st | oor | VeZt | HST | O'ZET | ZLOT | $86 | OTOT | 646 | £00 | S'e6 | 6'S6 | ° YouRW 
SFT | GET | Tet | Oset | ost | ssor | zHLt | gost | Tozt | soot | tor | etor | 6°96 | 6ZOr | $6 | L246 | A4tensqeq 
L¥eL| oer | gost | oer | stzt | eooz | vost | ssst | zozt | s‘sot | zor | vzot | 786 | Otol | 76 | 8°66 | “Arenuef 


("7 jO SalsessadaN] BYR uo UOISssIUtU0T) S}aSNYyoessE jy) 


OOT=ELT6T Ul saorid advisay 
HAISOTONT 


“C76 SUAMNAOTC] OL [6] ‘SLLASAHOVSSVI NI SAO OO] GANIGWOD JO SUAHWAN' XAGNJT *7-D ATAV]$, 


O'S9T 
6SoT 
Tsor 
6eoT 
PFor 
Feor 
Scot 
TT9T 
TT9TL 
Oo T9T 
9°09T 


TOT 


S761 


TIO | ETT | SST | NOST | oesT | LRT | T99T | o'oeT | SztT | Seor | Z°zoT | s'00r | 9°00T | #46 | T'S6 |s9quieceq 
S'6st | SOOT | “LST | zost | etot | SPsT | osot | Zet | ZOTT | eeOr | ZEOT | OTOT | 6TOT | S46 | 9°96 |4equieaon 
e091 | o19r | gost | Lost | oFOT | GOLT | ZHOT | TzET | O'ETE | zEor | THOT | O'TOT | OTOE | 2°46 | £96 |°~4°q°220 
Soot | €09T | HSST | O'O9T | TOOz | T'eZt | E19T | Teel | T'z1T | zzor | e'eOr | ZOOT | SOOT | £46 | 0°26 |requierdes 
Psst | sost | esst | FI9T | Sst | oFZT | LST | COST | TOIT | FTOT | TOL | 9°00T | E001 | 196 | 2°96 |°*“3sn3ny 
s'Lst | root | wast | soot | 9°zoz | SIZE | T'sst | g'6zt | o'6or | Z'ror | Tzor | soot | FOOT | 9°56 | $96 |°***-4mf 
LLST | 68ST | O'SST | HOST | L'66T | COLT | HZST | OTET | EOIT | FTOT | 9°00T | E°00T | 666 | EF6 | 096 |°***‘Ounf 
QLST | Tost | erst | FTOT | E002 | T°69T | L:gHr | SzZzt | zg0r | stot | Toot | v6 | orot | 46 | ss6 | °° 4eW 
LLST | Sgst | osst | SOT | E96r | O'LOT | O'SHE | ErSzT | Z’8OT | O'TOT | FOOT | 9°66 | 666 | 6 | 1°96 |" TEdy 
ZOST | SLST | ESST | FOOT | FEET | LOT | LST | L°7ZT | L901 | O'TOT | OTOL | 7766 | L001 | #56 | 9°96 |°* "WIE 
LOST | S8ST | OST | S'ZLT | S'O6r | LOT | OLFT | T'EZE | €°90T | ZOE | StOT | 2°86 | STOE | $6 | 1°96 | Areniqaq 
VO9T | TLST | ELST | S6LT | O'Zor | SLOT | O'FFT | O'oTE | L°SOT | o'zot | stot | Foo | Zoot | 1°96 | 196 |°*Arenuef 


F761 £761 c76I 1761 O76T 6161 ST6l L161 9T6T ST6I FI6I £161 (at TI6I O16 


(2p1T JO Saliessad9ay] 94} UO UOISSIUIWIOT) S3JaSNYIESSE Py) 


OOT=ET6T Ul seo1id adevioay 
,AAISATONT 


“CZ61 ‘agawaogqg OL OT6L ‘SLLUSQHOVSSVJ\I NI ONIAI'T 40 LSO*) AHL AO SYUAHWAN] XAGNT :[—-) ATAV] 
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i 


998T | TIST | TO8t | VOLT | TO8T | O97 | ELE 
T7Z8l |} FSLT | O'L8T | VOLT | OL8T | E8SC | MILE 
STST| TO8T | 6OS8T | H8LT | T98T | 6897 | EOS 
TIST | 9°O8T | FEST | OLLT | LO8T | OS8~ | 60K 
LO8T | S'SLT | TZ8T | OPLT | VL8T | O78 | CLES 
TST | WISE | TZ8T | TOLT | Stor | 6082 | SSE 
ETSI | NIST | THst | SOLT | VLOT | 882 | 8'SEz 
OST | EE8T | ZEST | VOLT | 9'F0% | O'ZOE | B'SET 
TIST | OFST | O'VST | SOLT | S907 | SSOE | ESE 
OTST | 79ST | 878T | BOLT | 780% | 8660 | SECT 
OLLIE | LET | 78ST | COLT | VTC | ET6C | SECC 
OLLI | 8981 | O'8LT | VO8T | 661? | C987 1 S17% 


V 602 
V'607 
V'602 
VCO 
£10 
€ 10C 
9°C6T 
9° Col 
9 C6T 
9081 
V 08 
STA! 


66ST 
66ST 
66ST 
9ST 
O'STT 
O'SPT 
OST 
6'8ET 
6 8ET 
68ET 
ELEY 
ELLE 


CSC 
cScl 
TST 
OTT 
(aia! 
arg! 
Cc TCl 
ras 
Cc ICT 
VSTL 
VSTT 
ovit 


8°80} 
8°80T 
8°80T 
sL0T 
8901 
8901 
8901 
8901 
8°90T 
8901 
8901 
8'sot 


eeOt 
roe) 
£°eOt 
O'COT 
LYOt 
Lot 
L YO 
Tot 
LYOl 
LYOt 
LYOtr 
Stor 


(2'T jo S9LIESS399\T 94} uO UOISSIUIWOT) s}JosNyoesse A) 


OOT=ET6T Ul solid advisAy 


‘Yaa WAOA] OF OIG] ‘SLLASAHOVSSVI] NI 


AAISNTONT ‘OZ6] 


Sao qd ONIHLOT) GANIAWO*) 10 SYAA#WOAN XACNT 
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PLOT | FOLT | LUST | SPST | s'ost | Gost | sest | Vest | “pit | gett | oot | S66 | czor | fOr | 9°96 | 2°S6 |sequiccaq 
POST | COLT | VEST | SPST | S'O8T | O'OGT | O'ZST | SeeT | L'FIT | gett | $86 | S66 | zzor | oor | 9°96 | L°G6 |sequiaaon 
IST | COLT | OTST | OT | GOST | Tost | LOST | 9 zET | LIT | e90E | S86 | S66 | zzot | o¢ot | 9°96 | L°S6 |**49qQ0199 
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Tas_teE D: EstimaTED AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE IN 


Nov., | March, 
1918 1919 
ETON: COMO s ease vets eee’ 10 or less a 
PA TB WI Gs AEN wren g valve woe ee 10 or less e 
Allentowiiy Pas ss-avic secre a 21-30 
Alliance, Qhio.....--.....- “ “ 
MligonatP issuer ucranets 11-20 11-20 
Ann Arbor, Mich........... ® 21-30 
Appleton, Wiki ape rune ah s 41-50 
Atlanta, Giessen eras ssn) Ll-e0e a 
Atlantic City, N. Jivc.css.s 11-20 11-20 
ANtpubta, Cavey ware crave’ seei id . 
Baltimore, Md....5 0... 0%-.. 11-20 11-20 
Battle Creek, Mich......... a 21-30 
Bay Clty, Mich. cisco soe. « = 21-30 
IBRYORRE ING Wen ectiewiewrs.ee « 31-40 31-40 
Beaumont, Tex: .s¢.y.s6003. a ® 
Bellingham, Wash.......... a 21-30 
Berkeley Calon. petipie nacre a bd 
Bethlehem, Paress) oman. a * 
Billings, Mont...o. 00050006 10 orless |10 or less 
Binghamton, N. Y......... 21-30 21-30 
Birmingham, Ala........... 11-20 21-30 
Boston, Mass; 2). 2.05 sens 00s 10 orless |10 or less 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... a 21-30 
Brockton, Mass...........> a a 
Buffalo; Nw ¥s.0<5 0. ores ne 21-30 21-30 
Bette uWlont ccc cancels crs a * 
Cambridge, Mass.........- 10 orless |10 or less 
Camden, NT. neue wea a 31+40 
Canton, ObiO% sits cows ves 41-50 41-50 
(Champaign, Ue siccrua ses 11-20¢ a 
Charleston, §.C...........| 11-20 3140 
Chattanooga, Tenn......... 21-30e | 21-30 
Romestery ave o's! vis nre/aan 6 71-80 71-80 
Pe ET a eee ae ee eee 10orless | 11-20 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.05506: 10 orless |10 or less 
Cleveland, Ohio........... 11-20 11-20 
Clifton, N. J... ed saa . 
Clinton, Iowa... a e 3140 
Columbia, S. C.. ...| 31-40 31-40 
Columbus, Ohio........... 10 orless | 21-30 
Manca. N..H.. . 35.0 cesies 10 or less |10 or less 
Council Blufts, Tare chee a a 
PARETON, KV 9 vs siv.i.9.5-0 09 a 10 or less 
DIAG LAK Un aton clsiihnic a oat 11-20 - 
Danville, Ill... 2... 2s... . s 
PPRVEDPOLE, 18d ss o:s:9 s:ris65i 21-30 21-30 
SIM TOR OCG. ins haleianciew a 21-30 
eave, Cols guises 3s 11-20 21-30 
Den Moines; Ta. bis un ass 11-20 11-20 
Detroit, Michi vsisiiccccsse ss 3140 31-40 
PRUDAUES LAG cre signee lessss a a 
Duluth, Minn... ... css. 10orless | 21-30 
Hast St. Louis, Ill....c.s.e. 4d a 
Elizabeth, N.J.........00-) ® 8 
Elkhart, Ind.....0.0. 0201: 21-30 | 21-30 
MAIER, ES xy re Gide Sisco s a ® 
PROS OR: gwen huss ais 10 or less°|10 or lesse 
lyria FERS o aetha a d 
‘5 ERR Or eee nee 31-40° | 31-40 
Evansville, Ind............ d 11-20 
® No report. 


> The increase since 1914 is an adjusted figure which will not be obtained by applying the 
last preceding four-month period to the previously reported increase since 1914. 


July, 
1919 


10 or less 


41-50 
21-30 


10 or less 


21-30 


10 or less 
3140 


10 or less 
31-40 


61-70 


10 or less 


3140 
21-30 
71-80 
21-30 
11-20 


41-50 
a 


a 
3140 
21-30 


10 or less 


21-30 


d 


10 or less 


3140 
11-20 


To DECEMBER, 


(National Industrial 


March, July, Nov., 
1921 1921 1921 


131-140 | 131-140 


* 41-50 21-30 


31-40 3140 3140 
81-90 71-80 71-80 
111-120 | 111-120 |} 91-100 

71-80 71-80 
41-50 41-50 41-50 


41-50 | 41-50 | 41-50 
3140 | 3140 | 31-40 
21-30 | 21-30 


310 310 
-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 91-100 


51-60 | 51-60 | 41-50 


a 
41-50 | 3140 | 31-40 
71-80 | 71-80 | 71-80 
61-70 | 61-70 | 61-70 
51-60 | 51-60 ! 61-70 


percentage of change within the 


Rents or Wace Earners’ Houses In SpeciFiep Cities, Jury, 1914 
1925, INcLUSIVE 


Conference Board) 


March, July, Nov., March, July, Nov., March, July, Nov., | March, uly, Nov. Dec. 
1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1924 | 1924 1924 1925 1933 1925 | 19257 
31-40 41-50 41-50 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
71-80 71-80 71-80 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 
61-70 61-70 81-90> | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 91-100 
21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 31-40 41-50 41-50 21-30 21-30 21-30 11-20 11-20 
3140 31-40 3140 41-50 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
101-110 | 101-110 a 8 8 a a a a a 181-190 | 171-180 | 151-160 
131-140 a 191-200 | 191-200 | 141-150 |} 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 a 91-100 | 81-90 
$1-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 31-40 31-40 31+40 31-40 31-40 21-30 
61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 91-100 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 
41-50 31-40 310 31-40 3140 41-50> | 4i-50 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
101-110 | 101-110 a 101-110 | 101-110 a a a 8 a a a a 
21-30 21-30 d 10 or lesse\10 or less*|10 or lesse|10 or lesse\10 or less\10 or less*\10 or lesse|10 or lesse|10 or lesss|10 or lesse 
111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 141-150 | 111-120 | 111-120 -100 — 
61-70 61-70 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100] 91-100] 91-100] 81-90 81-90 61-70 61-70 a a 
11-20 11-20 21-30 31-40 31-40 61-70 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100] 91-100} 91-100 
61-70 61-70 61-70 81-90 81-90 | 111-1205) 111-120 } 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 91-100] 81-90 
a ® a s 8 51-60 81-90 a 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 a 
11-20 |1l0orless [10 or lesse|] 11-20¢ | 11-20¢ | 21-30° | 31-40° | 41-50° | 41-50° | 21-30° | 21-30° | 21-30° | 21-300 
131-140 | 131-140 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 161-170 | 161-170 | 151-160 |} 131-140 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 91-100 | 91-100 
21-30 21-30 11-20 21-30 21-30 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 
61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 71-80 71-80 61-70 61-70 
21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 
3140 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 71-80 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 91-100 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 
71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 91-100 | 91-100 } 111-120 | 111-120 } 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 101-110 
21-30¢ | 21-30° | 21-30 a a 21-30° | 21-30s | 41-50° | 41-50° | 41-50° | 41-50° | 41-500 | 41-50 
41-50 41-50 51-60 41-50 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
41-50 41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 91-100 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 121-130 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 
31440 31-40 31-40 51-60 71-80 71-80 81-90 81-90 71-80 71-80 51-60 41-50 41-50 
3140 31-40 3140 61-70 61-70 61-70 | 111-120 | 111-120 a 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 
31-40 31-40 3140 21-30 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 
51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 
a 51-60 81-90 | 101-110 | 131-140 | 91-100») 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 121-130 | 121-130 
71-80 71-80 71-80 91-100 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 121-130 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 101-110 |} 91-100] 91-100 
41-50 41-50 51-60 51-60 71-80 81-90 81-90 81-90 | 101-110 } 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 
51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
51-60 21-30 21-30 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 a a a a a a 
41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 71-80 | 141-150 a 141-150 | 141-150 | 141-150 } 121-130 | 111-120 | 101-110 
21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 
61-70 61-70 61-70 81-90 91-100 | 111-110 | 111-120 } 111-120 | 111-120 } 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 a 
41-50 41-50 41-50 8 a 81-90 | 121-130 | 101-110} 81-90 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
61-70 | /61-70 61-70 61-70 81-90 | 101-110>} 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 91-100 | 91-100 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
71-80 41-50 21-30 21-30 21-30 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 51-60 3140 21-30 21-30 
21-30 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 71-80» | 51-60 51-60 31-40 21-30 |10 or less |10 or less*|10 or lesse 
41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 61-70 61-70 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 91-100] 91-100 1-100 
91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100] 91-100] 91-100] 91-100] 91-100] 91-100] 91-100} 91-100} 91-100| 71-80 71-80 
91-100 |} 91-100 | 91-100] 91-100} 91-100] 91-100] 81-90 71-80 61-70 61-70 41-50 21-30 21-30 
41-50 51-60 91-100 | 101-110 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 
41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
31-40 3140 3140 31-40 3140 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 21-30 21-30 
21-30 21-30 3140 31-40 a a a 8 a a 61-70 61-70 61-70 
91-100 | 91-100 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 111-120 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 111-120 | 111-120 
31-40 31-40 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 61-70 Ged 61-70 61-70 
a a a a a 101-110 | 141-150 | 141-150 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 8 a 
21-30 21-30 11-20 |10orless |10 orless |10 orless {10 orless |10 or less }10 or less*}10 or less {10 orless | 11-20 11-20 
71-80 71-80 a a a a a a a a a a A 
61-70 61-70 61-70 91-100 | 91-100 | 71-80> | 81-90 91-100} 81-90 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 91-100 
61-70 61-70 91-100>] 111-120 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 131-140 | 141-150 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 131-140 | 141-150 
° Decrease. d No change. 


e Corrected figure, based on better information than that originally available. 
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See footnote 1, p. 42. 


TasLe D: Estimatep AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE IN 
TO DECEMBER, 
(National Industrial 


Nov., March, July, Nov., March, July, Nov., March, July, Nov., 
1918 1919 1919 1919 1920 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 


EeVaretty. WES ceec sehen 10 orless |LOorless | 11-20 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 11-20 
Fall River, Mass........... a a 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 3140 3140 31-40 3140 
Fayetteville, N.C.......... a a a a = * a 51-60 51-60 41-50 
Line AiCh: dors eaxs-snmpee 51-60 a 61-70 71-80 | 101-110 | 121-130] 71-80 3140 21-30 21-30 
Fort Wayne, Ind........... 21-30 21-30 21-30 31-40 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 51-60 51-60 


a 41-50 41-50 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 51-60 51-60 
...+| 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 61-70 61-70 51-60 3140 
...|LO orless |10 orless |10 or less 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 


Grand Rapids, Mich........ a d 21-30 31-40 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
Great Falls, Mont.......... dq d d 10orless | 11-20 a a d a 11-20° 
Hamilton, Ohio....0. 020. a a 5 s s 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 
PART EIODUT ES, Eaiely tie wiaisis:00e0.3 s a 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
Hartford) Connis sixtan.* 11-20 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 3140 31-40 3140 31-40 
Haverhill, Mass...........- a a * * * - - * x a 
HobokengineJaiiccces beasts a a 3140 3140 a . 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 
Holyoke: Mass, dictelss's0)e.c 90 a 11-20 11-20 11-20 21-30 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
Hoquiam, Wash............ 11-20 11-20 a 51-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 41-50 31-40 
Houston bern oes.ss genic a a 11-20 21-30 3140 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
Huntington, W. Va........- a a a a a 8 . a s a 
Indianapolis, Ind........... a d 10orless| 10 orless} 21-30 21-30 31-40 3140 31-40 31+0 
ACK sons IMICHs , atara:6is:0 ela aie« a 11-20 11-20 41-50 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 41-50 
acksonville, Fla........... a a 51-60 a a 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} 61-70 61-70 
ersey: City, Na Jae cere snien wie 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 41-50 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
ORAStOWN;|Pavie 6 e000 oleae a a 41-50 41-50 51-60 71-80 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} 91-100 
alamazoo, Mich.......... * Lea ~ - - 41-50 | 61-70 | 61-70 | 31-40 * 
Kansas City, Kan.......... 8 a 21-30 21-30 3140 s 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 
Kansas City, Mo. i d dq 21-30 3140 3140 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 41-50 
Kenosha, Wis... 31-40 31-40 41-50 61-70 71-80 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 71-80 81-90 
Knoxville, Tenn -»| 11-20 a 21-30 31440 31-40 51-60 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
Lafayette, Inds. ccc scncsess a s 11-20 21-30 3140 31+40 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 
Wancasters it acis-tesnis ier ors a 21-30 | 21-30 31-40 3140 3140 3140 31-40 31-40 21-30 
Bansing, Michs.5 <3 5.0066 11-20 11-20 (a8 8 51-60 8 41-50 31-40 31-40 a 
Lawrence, Mass............ 8 ® a 3140 31-40 51-60 61-70e | 61-70 61-70 61-70 
Dincoln, Nebios ssi ciesiccee 10 or less} 11-20 31-40 41-50 41-50 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
Little Rock, Ark........... a 10 or lesse = a 61-70 81-90 81-90 81-90 71-80 71-80 
Los Angeles, Cal..........+ 10orless | 11-20 11-20 71-80 | 121-130 | 171-180 | 201-210 | 151-160} 121-130 | 131-140 
Louisville. Ky Bi erwdaha toipintere 10orless |10orless | 11-20 41-50 51-60 71-80 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90. 
Mie welli Maantne-tcrcackoas- 21-30 a 31-40 51-60 61-70 61-70 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 91-100 
Lynn, Misr it en ca. a dq 10orless | 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 
enone Sates ss) deatusies a a a s a s . * 8 8 
Madisons Wit.5isi0:cac0ccane's 21-30 a 21-30 21-30 8 s a 8 a a 
Malden, Masain\s ix 0s 0 siiees a a 10 or less a a 3140 31-40 41-50 51-60 51-60 
Manchester, N. His: ...% a a 10 orless |10orless | 21-30 3140 31-40 31-40 3140 3140 
Massillon, Olina sce 21-30 21-30 31+0 31440 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
Memphis, Tenn............ 10 or less°\10 or less*| 11-20 11-20 11-20 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
Miles City, Mont.......... a 10 or less a 10 orless }10 orless |10 orless |10 or less a 11-20 11-20 
Milwaukee, Wis............ 11-20 11-20 21-30 41-50 71-80 71-80 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 1Worless |10orless | 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 3140 31-40 3140 3140 
DRGDUS AIAG aise ls p> Nase ni a a 11-20 11-20 21-30 31440 71-80 71-80 51-60 41-50. 
Nashville, Tenn............ d d a 1l0orless | 21-30 31-40 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
OME WOKES Ns Vous 's ceca sts 1l- e 140 41-50 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61- 
New Bedford, Mass 11-20 11-20 21-30 41-50 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 e190 
New Britain, C «-| 11-20 a 21-30 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 51-60 
New Haven, Conn.. ..{ 11-20 11-20 11-20 31-40 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
New Orleans; ‘La......cc0e. 10 orless |10 orless |10 orless | 31-40 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
NOWAK ODE, ING Mcce sraalwisiele 11-20 21-30 21-30 41-50 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
hg a Baltes ING Y Acaets sian 0 a 21-30 * 31440 31-40 21-30 21-30 a 51590 
INNO Vasari an es ah vos 11-20 21-30 21-30 31-40 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
Oakland, Mts vewe dade’ 11-20 21-30 31-40 31-40 41-50 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
Oklahoma City, Okla....... a a 41-50e | 41-50e | 51-60 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 91-100! 91-100 
® No report. 


b The increase since 1914 is an adjusted figure which will not be obtained by applyi ithi 
last preceding four-month period to the previously reported increase since 1914. paling sha pereentsgn at eae =e 
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| March, July, Nov., | March, July, Novy., March, July, Nov., | March, ly, Nov. Dec. 
1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 1924 1925 1938 1928 1928 
11-20 41-50 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
a a a a a a ’ a a a a a a 
11-20 31-40 51-60 71-80 91-100 | 101-110 | 81-90 51-60 3140 21-30 21-30 21-30 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 51-60 51-60 41-50 31-40 21-30 11-20 
21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 31-406 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 | 10orless 
11-20 21-30 41-50 61-70 71-80 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100] 91-100] 91-100] 91-100 
21-30 21-30 81-90 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 a a 
71-80 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100 | 111-120>} 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 
11-20 a 10 or lesse\10 or lesse a a 11-20 a 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 
21-30 21-30 21-30 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 -60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
51-60 91-100} 91-100 | 121-130 | 101-1105) 111-120 } 111-120 | 111-120 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 81-90 71-80 
21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 |* 21-30 41-50 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
a a a a 81-90 81-90 71-80 61-70 51-60 41-50 8 21-30 
61-70 81-90 | 91-100 | 91-100 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 
61-70 81-90 91-100 | 111-120 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 141-150 | 141-150 | 141-150 | 141-150 | 141-150 | 131-140 
51-60 71-80 71-80 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100] 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100] 91-100 | 131-140 
51-66 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 41-50 31-40 21-30 21-30 
a a 3 a 41-50 41-50 41-50 31-40 a 3140 21-30 21-30 
41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 61-70% | 61-70 61-70 51-60 41-50 41-50 31-40 31-40 
3140 31-40 31-40 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 
41-50 71-80 | 51-60 41-50 51-60 | 71-80 71-80 61-70 61-70 71-80 91-100 | 91-100 
71-80 91-100 | 101-110 } 101-110 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 111-120 | 111-120 
91-100 | 121-1305} 121-130 | 121-130 | 141-150 | 151-160 | 181-190 | 191-200 | 191-200 | 191-200 | 191-200 | 191-200 
3140 61-70 61-70 61-70 71-80 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} 91-100] 91-100 a a 
81-90 81-90 91-100 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 91-100 | 91-100] 91-100] 81-90 81-90 
41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 
81-90 81-90 | 111-120 | 111-120e| 111-120] 111-120 | 111-120 | 161-170 | 161-170 | 161-170 | 161-170 | 161-170 
71-80 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100] 91-100] 91-100]| 81-90 71-80 51-60 41-50 31-40 
71-80 71-80 71-80 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 121-130 | 121-130 
21-30 21-30 21-30 51-60 71-80 | 101-110 } 101-110 | 111-120 | 121-130 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 
61-70 61-70 61-70 a a 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 51-60 31-40 11-20 
71-80 71-80 71-80 8 121-130 a a a a a a a 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 51-60 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 21-30 
51-60 51-60 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 61-70 61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 
131-140 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 141-150 | 171-180 | 171-180 | 161-170 | 161-170 | 151-160 | 131-140 | 101-110 | 91-100 
81-90 81-90 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 141-150 } 141-150 | 141-150 | 141-150 | 151-160 | 151-160 | 151-160 
91-100 | 91-100 | 101-110 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 101-110 
21-30 21-30 41-50 71-800 | 71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
a a a a a 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 41-50 
a a a a a 61-70 61-70 71-80 61-70 51-60 41-50 31-40 31-40 . 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
31-40 3140 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
a 61-70 8 * s 71-80> | 111-120 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 91-100} 91-100 91-100 | 101-110 
51-60 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 51-60 51 -60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51 
a 11-20¢ | 11-20° | 11-20¢ |10 or lesse d d 10 or lesse)} 11-20 | 11-20° | 11-20¢ | 11-20° | 11-20° 
81-90 81-90 81-90 | 111-120 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 
31-40 3140 41-50 41-50 41-50 51-60> -60 51-60 41-50 41-50 41-50 31-40 3140 
41-50 3140 31+40 31-40 31-40 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 11-20 |10orless |10 or less |10 or less 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 21-30 11- 
= 71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} 91-100] 91-100 | 91-100 
nah 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 81-90 81-90 61-70 
61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
a = 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100] 91-100} 91-100} 91-100 
a. os meats 41-50 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
71-80 71-80 71-80 51-60 51-60 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 3140 31-40 
51-60 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
81-90 81-90 | 101-110] 91-100] 71-80 81-90 51-60 41-50 51-60 51-60 41-50 41-50 41-50 
_ eDecrease. 4 No change. 
Corrected figure, based on better information than that originally available. See footnote 1, p. 42 . 


Taste D: Estimatep AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE IN 
TO DECEMBER, 
(National Industrial 
, h 1 Nov., | March, ly, Nov., | March, July, Nov. 
Nove | March, | July: | Novy | Maio” | 1900 | t920 | 1921” | ‘toze | 1920 
Digncvravn gre ex? d 31-40 3140 61-70 8 71-80 71-80 71-80 61-70 61-70 
tec ee ce Diba aes ae A 31-40 | 31-40 | 71-80 | 111-120] 151-160] = | 131-140 
PP RGURIG) ING I nent. Greene ye a 5 21-30 51-60 81-90 | 101-110 | 101-110 s 101-110 
PAtOTEODS Nc heath s Versa 8 21-30 31-40 31-40 61-70 71-80 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 
Pawtuckety Rolin enensde a4 a a 21-30 21-30 ® ® * < * 
Paorias Ul oeincaita.cn sean 8 a 11-20 11-20 21-30 31-40 3140 3140 31-40 
Philadephia, Piers eer uves|? LIZ 11-20 11-20 11-20 31-40 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 
PRGRHE. AEC As creed d d 10 orless |10orless | 51-60 51-60 71-80 71-80 71-80 
Pitteburghs bass sinw ee eve oe 11-20 21-30 21-30 51-60 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 
Port Huron, Mich.......... 3140 31-40 31440 31-40 41-50 71-80° | 101-110 | 101-110 | 71-80 
Portland Wes eeiatares hs 21-30 a 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 
Boland, Ore, A trata a a 51-60 51-60 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 91-100 91-100 91-100 
Port: CV Siesta. eee a a a s * 
Provideatt GR ie ee er 10 orless |10orless | 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 
Pueblo, CEMA eat ae 8 a 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 71-80 71-80 71-80 
Wc ys Wlieaeve a faerie 8 a a a a s * ° = 
eae IWS ea eecccr crane ekss a 31-40 31-40 61-70 61-70 91-100 . ® 71-80 
Reading: Paaciercrewa nite nsitn 10orless | 21-30 31-40 31-40 41-50 71-80 71-80 71-80 61-70 
Richmond; Ind... ss... < 5+< d a 21-30 31-40 41-50 | 121-130 121-130 121-130 121-130 
Richmond) Vases ure cmiateieisies 10orless |10orless | 11-20 31-40 a 41-50 41-50 41-50 21-30 
Riverside, Cal, sac..ccaew. a 10 orless |10 or less 8 21-30 51-60 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100 
Roanokes Was cause cantads s a a 8 a 8 s ba bl 
Rochester, No Yeswsn fuses 11-20 11-20 11-20 21-30 41-50 41-50 71-80 71-80 81-90 
Rockfords [se ions es eee 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
Sacramento, Cal,.......... 11-20 11-20 11-20 31-40 31-40 31-40 71-80 71-80 61-70 
Saginaw, Mich............. 21-30 3140 61-70 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 41-50 31-40 
St qoeeph Masten cae totes a 8 41-50 51-60e | 71-80 81-90 81-90e | 81-90 81-90 
te Louw, Mo. eee ones 10 or less |10 orless |10orless | 11-20 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 41-50 
St) Paul, Minni.6%...3 tae: a d d 11-20 s 3140 3140 . . 
Salt Lake City, Utah....... dye d 11-20 11-20 31-40 a 51-60 51-60 51-60 
San Antonio, Tex..........| 11-20 21-30 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 81-90 81-90 81-90 
San Diego, Cal............- d a 4 |10orless | 31-40 | 41-50 | 71-80 | 71-80 | 71-80 
San Francisco, Cal......... d 10 orless |10 orless |10orless | 11-20 11-20 21-30 31-40 1+40 
Ban’ jose, Calo ofa. 2000+ 11-20 1-20 a a 71-80 71-80 | 101-110 | 101-110} 91-100 
Savannah, Gas roan scans 10 or less 8 1orless |10orless | 11-20 41-50 41-50 41-50 1-40 
Schenectady, N. Y.........] 11-20 11-20 11-20 21-30 41-50 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 
Scottsbluff, Neb............ a a a a 21-30 21-30 a « a 
Scranton, jy A a 10orless | 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 
Seattle, Wash........200005 a 31-40 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 41-50 
Sedalia, Mop tase ee awensn a a 8 a a a s 3B a 
Dione CAE YS Last ctoscieialasis as a 11-20 31+40 81-90 | 111-120 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 91-100} 91-100 
BiOde Tells Bo snares cen «8 a r a a a a a a a 
Somerville, Mass........... a a 11-20 8 21-30 31-40 51-60 71-80 81-90 
South Bend, Ind........... 21-30 21-30 3140 51-60 61-70 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 
Spokane, Wash............ 11-20 11-20 31-40 61-70 71-80 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 
Springfield, Ill............. 10orless | 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 51-60 61-70 61-70 71-80 
Springfield, Mass.......... -| 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 41-50 41-50 41-50 51-60 51-60 
Springfield, Ohio. .......... 10 or less |LO orless |10 orless | 11-20 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 
BUPATION, Wihicaks ais isc sss 10 or less |l0 orless |LO orless |10 orless | 11-20 21-30 31-40 31-40 31-40 
Syracuse, Mi Vecvcsensvcee| LO 21-30 3 1-40 51-60 71-80 81-90 81-90 71-80 
PL ECOMS, WSs bisvsavwcce 31-40 3140 31-40 3140 41-50 41-50 41-50 31-40 
Tampa, Fla..... bs d 10orless | 31-40 51-60 a 61-70 -70 1-70 
Terre Haute, Ind. a 21-30 21-30 21-30 31-40 51-60 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-1 
ALGIBAG, ODIO gs.sdcias va eae 11-20 3140 31-40 41-50 51-60 -60 
FLOpek as Kaley sicsb.ovec¥se a a a a a a a a 
pixenton, Nadie neescevecs xe a 21-30 31-40 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 
LOVG De Vicctndliby eae sen a a 140 3140 31-40 31-40 51-60 51-60 
Tulsa, OMS Gand iah sot care bed a s a a a a a 
GSS PIN. Xia y sips sev sie oa on 11-20 21-30 21-30 31-40 51-60 51-60 51-60 71-80 
Warren; Ohio 6 9:54 6405.03.05 a a a a 41-50 41-50 bd a 
® No report. 


» The increase since 1914 is an adjusted figure which will not be obtained b lying the percentage of ch ithin the — 
last preceding four-month period to the previously reported increase since 1914. Spa ts a haere 
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March, July, | Nov., March, July, Nov., | March, July, Nov., March, ly, Nov., Dec. 
1922 1922 1922 1923 1923 1923 1924 1924 1924 1925 1936 1928 1928 
61-70 61-70e | 61-70e | 61-70e | 61-70e | 61-70 61-70 61-70 41-50 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 

a 151-160 | 151-160 | 151-160 | 151-160 | 151-160 a a a a 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100 

101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 } 101-110 | 101-110 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 111-120 | 111-120 

81-90 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100 | 111-120 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 
a a a a a 


a a a 


31-40 41-50 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 41-50 41-50 21-30 21-30 
51-60 51-60 71-80 71-80 81-90 91-100 | 91-100 | 101-110 } 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 
71-80 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 | 111-120 } 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100] 91-100 
71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 91-100 } 101-110 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 111-120 | 111-120 

= 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80: | 71-80 


21-30 21-30 3140 41-50 41-50 61-70 71-80 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
91-100 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100] 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 


21-30 31-40 3140 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
71-80 71-80 61-70 61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 


- be = = a 81-90 91-100 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 
71-80 71-80 71-80 8 a 61-70 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 81-90 
61-70 51-60 51-60 61-70 71-80 71-80 81-90 81-90 81-90 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 121-130 | 121-130 
81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 91-100 | 151-160 | 151-160 = 151-160 | 101-110 | 101-110 }. 101-110 
21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 51-60 | 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 3140 


101-110 | 101-110 | 151-160%} 151-160 | 151-160 | 151-160 - 101-110 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 71-80 71-80 71-80 
= = - - s 61-70 61-70 310 21-30 3140 11-20 |10orless |10 orless 
81-90 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100] 91-100] 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100] 91-100] 81-90 
41-50 41-50 21-306 | 21-30 21-30 51-60b | 51-60 51-60 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 . be 2 S = S a 


3140 31-40 3140 31-40 3140 31-40 3140 31+0 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 51-60 
101-110 | 101-110 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 101-110 | 91-100] 91-100} 61-70 41-50 41-50 41-50 

41-50 41-50 81-90> | 81-90 81-90 91-100 |} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100] 91-100] 91-100} 91-100] 91-100 
41-50 31-40 11-20 11-20 11-20 81-90» | 81-90 71-80 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 21-30 

31-40 3140 310 3140 3140 3140 31-40 31-40 3140 3140 31+40 31-40 31-40 


81-90 81-90 71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 81-90 61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 71-80 

71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 | 101-110 

3140 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 
= ~ = 3 71-80 81-90 81-90 71-80 51-60 41-50 41-50 a 


a 
21-30 21-30 {10 orlessb/10 orless {10 orless | 31-40 | 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 
€1-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100) 81-90 71-80 
a a a a a a a a a 
51-60 81-90 | 171-180») 171-180 a 171-180 | 171-180 | 171-180 | 171-180 | 171-180 | 41-S0e | 31-40 31-40 


3140 21-30 21-30 3140 3140 31-40 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 3140 31-40 
a 8 8 a 31-40 31-40 11-20 |10orless |LO0orless |10orless | 21-30 21-30 


61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 
oS = . = * 51-60 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 21-30 21-30 
81-90 91-100 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 } 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 | 131-140 
81-90 81-90 | 121-130 | 121-130 } 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 151-160 | 141-150 | 141-150 
81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 71-80 71-80 71-80 | 71-80 


71-80 71-80 91-100] 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 111-120 
51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 41-50 
21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 
3140 21-30 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 |10orless |10 orless 
71-80 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 81-90 81-90 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 


21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-30 21-36 
31-40 310 41-50> | 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 91-100 } 111-120 a 


61-70 21-306 

11-120 | 111-120 | 111-120 } 111-120 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 121-130 | 101-110} 71-80 71-80 61-70 51-60 
41-50 41-50 21-30 | 21-30 3140 41-50 41-50 41-50 51-60 51-60 41-50 3140 3140 
a a a a 


— 


a O1— 81-90 81-90 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 81-90 71-80 71-80 71-80 
31-6 61-70 61-70 61-70 61-70 ah 91-100 | 91-100] 91-100} 91-100} 91-100} 91-100 | 91-100 
a a a 


a a 
- 81- 81-90 81-90 81-90 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} 91-100] 91-100} 91-100} 91-1 1-90 81-90 
30 a 41-50 51-60 a 101-110] 101-110 | 101-110 | 111-120 | 111-120 ! 101-110 | 91-100! 81-90 
Nee e ee ene eee eee eee ee 
¢ Decrease. : 4No change. 


© Corrected figure, based on better information than that originally available. See footnote 1, p. 42. 
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TaBLeE D: EstimaTep AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN 


To DECEMBER, 


(National Industrial — 


Nov., | March, July, Nov March, July, Nov., | March, } July, Nov., 
1918 1919 1919 1919 1920 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 
Washington, D. C.. . 21-30 21-308¢ 21-30 21-30 21-30 31-40 31-40 3140 31-40 31-40 
Waterbury, Conn.. a a 1-60 51-60 51-60 61-70 61-70 61-70 51-60 51-60 ; 
Waterloo, la..... d 11-20 11-20 11-20 21-30 21-30 71-80 71-80 71-80 51-60 | 
Waukesha, Wis.. ové)) 2130 21-30 21-30 31-40 3140 ® 41-50 41-50 s 140 | 
Wichita, Ranrenn Semen ” 21-30 21-30 a a 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100 | 91-100} 91-100} — 
4 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa........... d 10 orless |}Oorless |10 orless | 11-20 11-20 11-20 31-40 31-40 31-40 : 
Wilmington, Del........... a a 1l- 21-30 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 41-50 | 
Worcester, Mass........... 31-40 31-40 31-40 31-40 41-50 41-50 51-60 51-60 51-60 51-60 ; 
Noukers, Ny Ver arseekan soe 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 31-40 31-40 41-50 41-50 41-50 ; 
oY Orky Cains awiew see ee rae. a a a 10orless | 21-30 51-0 51-0 51-60 51-60 51-60 4 
Youngstown, Ohio......... a a 8 51-60 61-70 61-70 71-80 71-80 71-80 71-80 
®No report. 


b The increase since 1914 is an adjusted figure which will not be obtained by applying the percentage of change within the 


last preceding four-month period to the previously reported increase since 1914. 
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Rents or Wace Earners’ Houses 1n Speciriep Cities, Juty, 1914 


1925, IncLusivE—(Continued) 


Conference Board) 


March, July, 


1922 1922 
31-40 31-40 
51-60 51-60 
41-50 41-50 
3140 61-70 
71-80 71-80 
3140 41-50 
41-50 41-50 
51-60 51-60 
41-50 51-60 
51-60 51-60 
51-60 51-60 

© Decrease. 


¢ Corrected figure, based on better information than that originally available. 


41-50 


51-60 
11-20» 


61-70» 
71-80> 
51-60 
91-100 
31-40 


51-60 


Nov., March, July, 
1924 1925 1925 


Nov., Dec., 
1925 1925 


March, July, 
1924 1924 
81-90 91-100 
61-70 61-70 
61-70 61-70 
51-60 +} 51-60 
10 orless |J0 or lesse 
61-70 71-80 
71-80 61-70 
51-60 51-60 
91-100 | 91-100 
31-40 3140 
71-80 71-80 
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91-100 | 91-100 | 91-100 


71-80 71-80 81-90 
61-70 61-70 71-80 
51-60 51-60 51-60 
91-100 | 91-100} 91-100 
3140 3140 31-40 


71-80 71-80 51-60 


See footnote 1 ,p. 42. 


91-100 | 91-100 
71-80 81-90 


10 or lesse\10 or less |10 or less |10 or less |10 or less 


51-60 |} 51-60 
41-50 41-50 
81-90 81-90 
71-80 71-80 
51-60 51-60 
91-100 | 91-100 
31-40 31-40 
51-60 61-70 
4 No change. 
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® No report. 


Tas_e G: InpEx NuMBERS OF THE RetTaiL Price or CoA 
1914 ro DECEMBER, 
July, 


(National Industrial 


March, 1919 July, 1919 November, 1919 
Lowalicy Anthracite Bitu- Anthracite Bitu- Anthracite Bitu- 
_ | minous _ |minous Chest- | Minous 
Stove — Coal | Stove —— Coal | Stove cnt Coal 
Unrrep States 154.5 | 152.8 | 156.9 | 156.6 | 154.8 | 155.5 | 163.2 | 160.5 | 166.6 
Eastern district.......| 159.7 | 156.5 | 193.5 | 162.7 | 159.1 | 179.1 | 170.5 | 166.7 | 183.3 
Albany, N. Y.......| b b b b b b b b 
Baltimore, Md......| 164.1 | 165.5 b 162.2 | 160.8 | 181.2 | 168.9 | 167.4 | 181.2 
Boston, Mass......-| 148.3 | 143.5 | 193.5 | 161.3 | 156.1 | 191.5 | 171.5 | 166.0 | 202.0 
Bridgeport, Conn....| 203.3 | 199.2 | 212.5 | 189.8 | 186.0 | 200.6 | 198.6 | 193.5 200.5 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 155.2 | 151.1 | 248.9 | 160.5 | 157.3 | 219.0 | 163.3 | 160.0 | 257.1 
Cambridge, Mass... . b b b b b b b a b 
Fall River, Mass....] 158.8 | 158.8 | 205.0 | 159.6 | 155.2 | 190.0 | 165.8 | 161.5 | 190.0 
Lawrence, Mass..... b b b b b b b b b 
Lowell, Mass....... b b b b b b b b b 
Lynn, Mass........ b b b b b b b b b 
Manchester, N. H...} 150.5 | 149.0 | 187.3 | 154.5 | 153.0 | 157.7 | 157.7 | 156.0 | 157.7 
Newark, N.J.......] 156.0 | 150.0 b 160.8 | 154.6 b 164.0 | 157.9 b 
New Britain, Conn.. b b b b b b b b b 
New Haven, Conn...| 178.5 | 178.5 b 166.7 | 166.7 b 177.8 | 1778 b 
New York, N. Y....| 152.1 }| 148.1 | 167.6 | 159.3 | 155.5 | 167.6 | 1614 | 157.2 | 167.5 
Paterson, N. J...... b b b b b b b b b 
Philadelphia, Pa....} 153.9 | 149.9 b 158.0 | 153.9 | 136.4 | 172.5 | 166.5 | 144.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... b 160.1 b b 160.1 b b 172.8 b 
Portland, Me....... b b b b b b b b b 
Providence, R. I....| 169.5 | 165.3 | 212.3 | 169.4 | 164.9 | 192.3 | 176.2 | 171.5 | 202.0 
Reading, Pa........ b b b b b b b b b 
Rochester, N. Y..... 146.3 | 143.8 | 195.2 | 155.9 | 152.3 | 182.3 | 158.8 | 155.5 | 182.3 
Schenectady, N. Y.. b b b b b b b b b 
Scranton, Pa.......| 159.6 | 154.3 | 140.9 | 181.2 | 173.3 b 180.7 | 174.0 | 140.8 
Springfield, Mass.... b b b b b b b b b 
Syracuse, N. Y...... b b b b b b b b b 
pbrentony IN. eces os b b b b b b b b b 
Washington, D. C...| 155.7 | 153.3 b 158.4 | 156.6 | 159.8 | 163.0 | 160.6 | 159.6 
Wilmington, Del.... b b b b b b b b b 
Middle western district.) 152.1 | 149.5 | 161.8 | 153.3 | 151.1 | 156.1 | 158.7 | 157.6 | 172.8 
Chicago, Ill........ 150.6 | 147.2 | 130.0 | 154.4 | 150.9 | 130.0 | 157.0 | 153.4 | 140.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio....} 151.6 | 146.9 | 157.6 | 154.8 | 151.6 | 171.3 | 161.3 | 158.0 | 194.5 
Cleveland, Ohio. ...] 143.2 | 144.1 | 143.1 | 149.3 | 152.3 | 147.6 | 161.0 | 159.2 | 1714 
Columbus, Ohio. ...} 148.4 | 148.4 | 162.1 | 143.8 | 148.4 | 162.1 | 150.0 | 155.0 | 179.5 
Dayton, Ohio. ..... b b b b b b b b b 
Detroit, Mich....,.. 152.1 | 151.0 | 152.6 | 156.1 | 154.2 | 156.4 | 165.6 | 163.0 | 177.4 
Duluth, Minn......] 141.6 | 1384 | 154.9 | 152.5 | 149.1 | 148.6 | 156.3 | 152.8 | 156.2 
Grand Rapids, Mich. b b b b b 


b b b b 
Indianapolis, Ind....| 151.7 | 151.3 | 148.6 | 155.3 | 151.5 | 153.9 162.5 | 168.8 | 177.8 
Kansas City, Kan... b b b b b b b b b 


Kansas City, Mo....| > b 172.6 | 146.7 | 146.7 | 168.6 | 153.1 | 153.1 be 

Louisville, y + sees 144.9 | 144.9 | 176.9 | 147.8 | 147.8 | 165.5 | 155.0 | 155.0 | 178.5 
Milwaukee, Wis.....] 154.6 | 152.4 | 141.4 | 157.2 | 154.9 | 144.0 | 160.0 | 157.5 | 164.0 
Minneapolis, Minn..| 156.4 | 153.2 | 163.9 | 153.3 | 150.3 | 155.6 | 155.6 | 152.4 | 175.6 


Omaha, Neb........ b b | 167.9 | 153.0 | 150.5 b | 157.2 | 154.5 
St. Louis, Mo....... : : ; : 


jutte, Mont 129.4 b b 133.7 140.5 
Pet, Cool ec cave 138.8 | 147.5 | 140.6 | 141.9 | 154.6 | 150.0 | 147.2 | 168.6 
Los Angeles, Cal 3.5 111.5 | 129.4 b 133.3 
Portland, Ore....... b b 123.7 b b 121.1 b b 146.1 
Salt Lake City, Utah} 152.4 | 152.4 | 138.5 b b 130.4 | 153.4 | 150.0 | 143.5 
San Francisco, Cal... b b b b b 112.5 b 124.3 | 120.8 
Seattle, Wash....... b b 163.5 b b 163.5 b b 163.5 
Southern district...... 155.2 | 154.0 | 152.4 | 154.3 | 153.0 | 157.0 | 165.1 | 161.3 | 180.1 
Atlanta, Ga........ b b 155.0 | 153.0 | 156.8 | 170.0 b 159.4 | 190.0 
Birmingham, Ala.... b b 191.6 b 175.0 b 208, 
Charleston, iy --| 169.7 | 169.7 | 125.9 | 164.0 | 163.6 | 125.9 | 164.0 | 163.6 b 
Dallas, Persians b b b 157.1 b 200.0 
sieve php Fla....| 150.0 | 150.0 | 133.3 b b b b b b 
ittle Rock, Ark....| 146.6 | 140.0 | 166.4 | 150.6 | 140.0 | 166.7 | 162.9 | 152.5 | 211.5 
Macon, Ga......... b b b b b b b b b 
emphis, Tenn..... b b b b b b b b b 
New Orleans, La....} 160.0 | 156.1 | 133.3 b b 133.3 | 170.0 | 170.0 | 126.2 
Richmond, Va...... 153.3 | 153.31 1765 |» b b b b b 


® The report for June, 1918 represented the increase over June 1, 1914, for stove and chestnut 
anthracite and two kinds of bituminous coal; that for November, 1918, the increase over November 1 
1914, These have not been reproduced here. Owing to the anthracite strike, indexes for stove and 
chestnut were not computed for November or December, 1925, 
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IN Ton Lots ror Domestic Usg, in Speciriep Cities, JULY, 
1925, Inc.usive? 


1914=100 
Conference Board) 
March, 1920 July, 1920 November, 1920 March, 1921 
Anthracite Bitu- Anthracite Bitu- Anthracite Bitu- Anthracite Bitu- 
hest- | Minous _ | minous _ |minous minou 
Stove i. a Coal | Stove rans Coal | Stove poets Coal | Stove a ‘oal ‘ 
166.7 | 163.7 | 170.0 | 185.5 | 181.4 | 203.1 |} 211.2 | 207.1 | 246.6 | 205.7 | 202.2 | 207.3 
176.4 | 173.4 | 197.4 | 194.1 | 190.4 | 248.7 | 220.7 | 216.5 | 297.1 | 214.6 | 209.6 | 239.9° 
b b d d b b b b b 191.8 191.8 b 
168.9 | 167.4 | 181.2 | 182.6 | 181.8 | 225.0 | 2179 | 214.3 | 300.0 | 207.1 | 203.9 | 215.4 
181.5 | 175.6 | 218.1 | 195.0 | 188.6 | 284.9 | 215.1 | 208.1 | 297.9 | 215.1 | 208.5 | 247.3 
212.0 | 208.0 | 200.0 | 244.9 | 240.0 | 237.5 | 287.8 | 280.3 | 268.3 | 259.5 | 252.6 b 
163.3 | 160.0 | 272.5 | 182.0 | 177.3 | 260.0 | 197.3 | 192.5 | 283.3 | 198.0 | 192.2 b 
b b b b b b 237.0 | 237.0 | 352.9 | 237.0 | 237.0 | 282.4 
170.5 | 169.3 | 206.8 | 187.1 | 183.9 | 245.0 | 209.3 | 205.3 | 277.5 | 207.5 | 204.3 | 263.3 
b b b b b b 225.0 | 218.2 | 340.0 | 218.8 | 212.1 | 280.0 
b b b b b b 225.8 | 225.8 b THB IR ING AIG) b 
b b b b b b b b b b b b 
163.6 | 161.8 | 157.7 | 181.9 | 180.8 | 211.9 | 218.2 | 216.0 | 252.4 | 212.0 | 210.4 | 212.9 
169.6 | 163.2 b 188.0 | 180.8 b 208.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 208.0 | 201.9 b 
b b b b b b b iW b b b b 
181.4 | 181.4 b JISL PZLLL b 263.0 | 263.0 b DESI (PPA ENE) b 
165.5 | 161.1 b 184.2 | 177.8 b 2O5.2 497-9 VW 274L | 9202°7) 195.5. 222-9 
b b b b b b 213.1 | 204.7 | 368.8 | 213.1 | 204.7 | 225.0 
177.9 | 171.6 | 144.5 | 196.6 | 191.2 b 218.4 | 213.8 b 214.8 | 210.2 | 200.0 
b 172.8 | 200.0 b 191.1 | 209.5 b 234.2 b b 185.6 bio 
b Bb b b b b 255.5) | 232.8 | (350.5 | 222 Date 219: Se 244.4 
190.4 | 185.5 | 223.0 | 205.1 | 201.0 | 286.7 | 239.0 | 233.1 | 317.3 | 226.1 | 221.1 | 253. 
b b b b b b b b b b b b 
153.7 | 157.2 | 200.0 | 179.7 | 174.7 | 250.0 | 197.1 | 192.2 | 387.1 | 197.4 | 192.9 | 246.9 
b b b b b b 216.2 | 208.1 | 320.0 | 205.9 | 202.2 | 195.0 
189.5 | 180.2 b b b b b b b b b b 
b b b b b b 214.6 | 211.2 | 288.9 | 204.9 | 201.6 | 222.0 
b b b b b b 185.5 185.5 b b b b 
b i b b b b 211.9 | 208.0 b 228.3 | 219.7 b 
167.1 | 165.8 | 167.0 | 182.6 | 181.6 | 201.0 | 207.1 | 202.0 | 255.1 | 199.7 | 196.4 | 238.6 
b b b b b b 211.1 | 206.8 b 210.5 | 206.3 b 
160.0 | 158.4 | 173.3 | 185.2 | 180.9 | 219.2 | 208.7 | 204.2 | 263.0 | 200.6 | 198.2 | 209.3 
163.2 | 159.5 | 150.0 | 182.2 | 177.9 | 175.0 | 216.5 | 211.0 | 200.0 | 189.9 | 189.0 | 169.2 
161.3 | 156.3 | 200.0 | 192.1 | 175.0 | 249.3 | 206.5 | 200.0 | 257.1 | 206.5 | 200.0 | 232.1 
164.9 | 163.8 | 165.9 | 179.4 | 175.2 | 224.8 | 214.3 | 201.1 | 256.9 | 198.0 | 194.1 | 213.8 
156.3 | 159.3 | 162.5 | 183.1 | 183.1 | 193.8 | 208.4 | 208.4 | 269.9 | 196.9 | 196.9 | 225.0 
b b b b b b b b b b 206.1 211.1 
165.6 | 163.0 | 173.1 | 188.2 | 182.7 | 234.5 | 216.1 | 211.6 | 280.0 | 199.2 | 196.9 | 203.8 
156.3 | 152.8 | 160.9 | 184.2 | 179.8 | 214.3 | 201.3 | 196.3 | 270.5 | 201.3 | 196.3 | 195.2 
b b b b b b 202.4 | 196.5 | 239.4 | 190.5 | 185.0 | 201.4 
164.9 | 167.0 | 176.7 | 189.1 | 190.4 | 205.3 | 200.0 | 193.8 | 226.2 | 207.7 | 263.2 | 224.1 
d b b b b b 2023) 212-27) 2205S" | 0470/97 5195081) 176.9 
157.8 | 157.8 | 200.0 b b DIFP MALI .9 Pee 222 01 °262,8 b 200.0 | 234.3 
157.1 | 157.1 | 170.0 b b 238.4 b b 302.0 b b 227.6 
159.4 | 155.8 | 150.9 | 190.0 | 185.6 | 211.4 | 207.9 | 202.5 | 254.4 | 207.6 | 202.2 | 200.7 
155.6 | 152.4 | 176.9 | 183.9 | 178.9 | 212.4 | 203.9 | 198.9 | 293.0 | 201.7 | 197.3 | 215.6 
157.2 | 154.5 b 186.5 | 183.6 b PAE WIRE b 204.7 | 200.0 b 
159.7 | 156.2 | 192.5 | 171.9 | 170.8 | 237.3 | 213.4 | 206.6 | 269.8 | 211.7 | 210.5 | 234.9 
153.0 | 150.0 | 170.0 | 180.3 | 175.5 | 212.8 | 204.1 | 198.7 | 294.0 | 198.5 | 194.1 | 212.6 
146.9 | 139.6 | 143.0 | 154.4 | 146.9 | 154.9 | 163.5 | 164.6¢] 175.6 | 170.1 | 171.4 | 176.7 
b b 141.0 b b 147.4 b b 177.4 b b 176.0 
150.0 | 147.2 | 166.1 | 163.9 | 153.1 | 172.9 | 195.6 | 220.0¢} 216.1 | 195.6 | 220.0 } 210.8 
126.4 b 133.3 | 142.9 | 138.9 | 141.7 | 151.4 | 138.9 | 158.3 | 157.1 | 144.4 | 158.3 
b b 148.7 b b 153.8 b b 176.9 b b 176.9 
158.1 | 152.1 | 145.8 | 165.1 | 161.4 | 165.2 | 169.8 | 154.5 | 176.3 | 169.8 | 172.7 | 177.6 
b b 125.0 b 131.4 | 137.5 b 152.9 | 158.3 b 152.9 | 158.2 
b b 148.2 b b 170.2 b b 207.3 b b 207.3 
170.3 | 161.3 | 178.6 | 194.3 | 188.7 | 233.3 | 214.4 | 207.9 | 252.9 | 210.6 | 205.6 | 228.8 
b b 195.0 b b 260.0 b b 315.0 b b 195.0 
b b 230.5 b b 314.3 b b 326.9 b b 309.3 
163.9 | 145.5 b 199.4 | 197.6 b 25030225290 | 19058 a2 30.4 Woenioe || 190.5 
b b 207.1 b b 200.0 b b 221.4 b b 221.4 
188.9 | 188.9 | 184.6 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 215.4 b b b b b 213.3 
164.7 | 142.1 | 215.0 b b 265.0 b b 310.0 b b 290.0 
b b b b b b b b b b b b 
164.1 | 160.0 | 168.5 | 184.6 | 180.0 | 207.9 | 180.0 | 180.0 | 252.8 | 180.0 | 180.0 | 224.7 
170.0 | 165.5 | 138.2 b b b 225.0 | 214.3 | 212.4 | 225.0 | 214.3 | 182.5 
b -b b b b b b b b b b b 
Ce a a ee ee eee eee ee eee ee 
b No report. 
¢ Corrected figure. 
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Tasie G: InpEx NuMBERS OF THE RETAIL Price oF CoAL 
1914 ro Decemser, 1925, 


July, 


(National Industrial 


July, 1921 November, 1921 March, 1922 
Locality PDecisabedind Bitu- iceman ed Bitu- a Bitu- 
‘hest. | Minous heer. | Minous Chest- | minous 
Stove pm Coal | Stove ey Coal | Stove nut a 
Unirep States 195.8 | 193.3 | 187.4 | 197.4 | 194.5 185.2 | 195.5 | 192.5 174.7 
Eastern district.......| 202.2 | 196.9 | 202.0 | 204.4 | 199.7 | 191.0 | 201.6 | 197.5 | 179.1 
Albany, N. Y.......] 180.8 | 180.8 b 188.2 | 188.2 b 186.8 | 186.8 b 
Baltimore, Md......| 194.9 | 191.9 | 179.4 | 202.7 | 196.3 174.4 | 202.7 | 196.3 | 174.4 
Boston, Mass....... 201.7 | 195.1 | 207.4 | 208.4 | 201.6 | 202.1 | 201.7 195.1 175.5 
Bridgeport, Conn....} 235.1 | 226.3 b 235-4 | 22653 b 210.8 | 205.3 
Buffalo, N. Y.......| 194.3 | 188.6 | 233.3 | 195.8 | 190.0 | 233.3 | 193.6 | 186.8 | 216.7 
Cambridge, Mass....| 222.2 | 222.2 | 229.4 | 217.5 | 221.4 | 229.4 | 210.5 | 214.3 | 194.1 
Fall River, Mass....} 198.7 | 192.5 | 223.3 | 195.9 | 190.4 | 202.5 | 196.8 | 191.5 180.0 
Lawrence, Mass.....| 206.3 | 200.0 | 240.0 | 206.3 | 200.0 | 215.0 206.3 200.0 | 210.0 
Lowell Mass ate: ng 212.9 | 212.9 b 206.3 | 206.3 b 209.5 | 209.5 b 
Lynn, Mass........| 200.0 | 193.8 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 193.8 | 200.0 b if b 
anchester, N. H...| 200.0 | 198.5 | 181.4 | 200.0 | 198.5 | 177.4 | 194.0 | 192.5 | 165.6 
Newark, N.J.......| 202.6 | 196.7 b 203.7 | 198.4 b 204.0 | 198.4 b 
New Britain, Conn. . b b b b b b 196.1 | 196.1 b 
New Haven, Conn.,.| 203.7 | 203.7 b 207.4 | 207.4 b 207.4 | 207.4 b 
New York, N. Y 195.1 | 189.1 | 216.9 | 196.6 | 189.6 | 204.8 | 193.1 186.3 | 192.8 
Paterson, N. J.. 208.2 | 200.0 | 187.5 | 213.1 | 204.7 | 187.5 | 207.2 | 203.1 187.5 
Philadelphia, P. 207.4 | 202.3 | 200.0 | 210.2 | 206.8 | 200.0 | 206.6 | 203.2 | 173.7 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... b 159.8 | 155.6 b b 144.4 b 6 144.4 
Portland, Me....... 205.9 | 203.7 | 211.1 | 215.8 | 213.4 | 188.9 | 215.8 | 213.4 | 188.9 
Providence, R. I....| 209.5 | 205.3 | 195.1 | 209.5 | 205.3 | 175.3 | 210.0 | 210.2 | 166.3 
Reading, Pa........ b b b b b v 203.0 | 197.1 | 222.2 
Rochester, N. Y.....} 196.3 | 190.0 | 241.9 | 199.3 | 192.7 | 233.9 | 197.8 | 191.2 | 225.8 
Schenectady, N. Y..} 197.4 | 195.3 | 180.0 | 202.2 | 200.0 | 180.0 | 210.8 | 203.0 | 160.0 
Grantomaaecter. asta b b b b b b b b 
Springfield, Mass....| 191.9 | 188.8 | 188.9 | 195.1 | 192.0 | 188.9 | 195.1 | 192.0 | 188.9 
Syracuse, N. Y...... 77.9 | 171.7 188.8 | 182.0 b 187.3 | 180.6 
renton, Ne Jo... on 197.8 | 194.2 b 211.8 | 203.8 b 199.3 | 195.6 b 
Washington, D. C 197.3 | 195.9 | 206.7 | 202.7 | 195.4 | 180.4 | 197.2 | 198.0 | 170.4 
Wilmington, Del...) 201.1 | 194.2 204.8 | 197.1 b 198.4 | 192.6 | 200.0 
Middle western district.| 195.9 | 193.9 | 191.9 | 197.9 | 195.4 | 191.6 | 196.4 | 192.9 | 178.0 
Chicago, Te seca. < 189.9 | 187.1 | 155.9 | 199.4 | 192.3 | 166.3 | 198.1 | 192.0 | 168.1 
Cincinnati, Ohio....| 206.4 | 196.9 | 203.6 | 206.4 | 200.0 | 203.6 | 193.5 | 187.5 | 187.5 
Cleveland, Ohio. ...| 190.4 | 187.5 | 200.9 | 192.7 | 189.1 | 193.6 | 192.7 | 189.1 | 178.3 
Columbus, Ohio. ...| 212.9 | 212.9 | 198.9 | 200.0 | 201.6 | 197.7 | 213.3 | 201.6 | 187.4 
ayton, Ohio...... 200.0 | 188.9 b 200.0 | 194.1 b 187.9 | 155.6 
troit, Mich....... 189.2 | 185.3 | 187.9 | 189.3 | 184.2 | 184.4 | 187.1 | 183.2 | 175.9 
Duluth, Minn... 193.7 | 187.7 | 181.0 | 196.2 | 190.2 | 181.0 | 193.7 | 187.7 | 161.9 


Grand Rapids, Mich.| 185.1 | 182.1 | 196.8 | 187.5 | 182.1 | 183.3 | 187.5 | 182.1 | 174.2 
Indianapolis, Ind..,.] 197.8 | 195.2 | 177.5 | 203.3 | 200.0 | 182.1 | 203.3 | 199.2 | 144.9 
Kansas City, Kan.,.} 164.0 | 197.6 | 189.7 | 164.0 | 197.6 | 194.9 | 1744 | 195.1 | 184.6 
Kansas ey Mo....} 2 b 


Louisville, 195.7 | 195.7 | 201.6 | 195.7 | 195.7 | 199.3 | 194.2 | 194.2 | 171.7 
Milwaukee, Wis.....] 204.2 | 198.4 | 187.4 | 207.3 | 201.5 | 191.3 | 204.2 | 198.0 | 185.5 
Minneapolis, Minn..| 196.1 | 190.8 | 200.4 | 199.4 | 194.1 | 206.1 | 197.2 | 191.9 | 206.1 
Omaha, Neb........ 204.7 | 200.0 b 204.7 | 200.0 b 204.7 | 200.0 b 
St. Louis, Mo.......| 190.3 | 190.4 | 217.8 | 198.1 | 197.1 | 230.1 | 198.1 | 197.1 | 221.9 
St. Paul, Minn...... 192.9 | 187.8 | 192.9 | 196.2 | 191.0 | 196.6 | 194.0 | 188.8 | 187.0 
Far western district....| 165.6 | 176.3 | 166.0 | 167.1 | 171.8 | 164.4 | 167.1 | 171.8 | 163.7 
Butte, Mont........ b b 168.0 b b 162.3 b b 158.3 
Denver, Col........ 177.8 | 228.6 | 172.4 | 177.8 00.0 | 191.5 | 177.8 | 200.0 | 173.1 
Los Angeles, Cal....| 160.0 b 150.0 | 160.0 | 155.6 | 158.3 | 160.0 | 155.6 | 158.3 
Portland, Ore....... b b 166.7 164.1 b b 164.1 
Salt Lake City, Utah} 169.8 | 181.8 | 171.6 | 169.8 | 181.8 | 158.1 | 169.8 | 181.8 | 162.2 
San Francisco, Cal... 148.6 | 150.0 150.0 | 158.3 b 150.0 | 158.3 
Seattle, Wash....... b b 204.4 b 191.8 b b 184.9 
Southern district...... 179.4 | 178.1 | 193.1 | 183.4 | 180.8 | 199.3 | 180.1 | 178.1 | 179.8 
Atlanta, Ga........ b 189.2 | 190.0 | 183.8 | 189.2 | 190.0 | 183.8 | 189.2 | 160.0 
Birmingham, Ala....| — > b 242.8 b b 245.5 b b 186.2 
Charleston, SC) asaf Blak) BOLS 1227.8 [2l2.1 | 207.8 | 177-81 239-8 1 2073 eae 
Dallas; Tex. ccs 051s b b 207.2 b b 217.9 b b 217.9 
berg jeer Flasecp U0 | 2782 | £6674 1842 |) 28635) 974.801 sRes ee es 
ittle Rock, Ark....] 167.6 | 163.2 | 240.0 | 181.8 | 173.7 | 290.0 | 170.5 | 163.2 | 260.0 
Macon Gas cn cones b b b b b b b b 
Memphis, Tenn.....} 180.0 | 180.0 | 181.6 | 180.0 | 180.0 | 181.6 | 180.0 | 180.0 | 170.4 
New Orleans, La....] 170.0 | 161.9 | 149.9 | 175.0 | 169.0 | 169.6 | 167.5 | 165.9 | 148.5 
Richmond, Va...... b b b b b b b b b 


*The report for June, 1918 represented the increase over June 1, 1914, for stove and chestnut 
antes and two kinds of bituminous coal; that for November, 1918, the increase over November 1 


These have not been reproduced here. Owing to the anthracite strike, ind. f 
chestnut were not computed for November or December, 1925. ia my sabia Ba reo 
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iN Ton Lots ror Domestic Uss, 1n Speciriep CitrEs, JULY, 
INcLUSIVE*— (Continued) 
1914 =100 


Conference Board) 


July, 1922 November, 1922 March, 1923 July, 1923 
Anthracite Bitu- Anthracite Bick Anthracite Bitu- Anthracite Rigas 
Chest- | minous .st- | Minous _ | minous _ |minous 
Stove pa Coal | Stove Chen Coal | Stove Poe Coal | Stove Phor Coal 


196.8 | 191.4 | 180.0 | 203.2 | 197.9 | 213.3 | 210.8 | 202.9 | 223.3 | 202.2 | 198.3 | 233.3 
0. 


204.0 | 198.1 204.8 | 198.4 b 211.0 | 204.9 b 203.0 | 197.1 
b 196.1 b b b b 261.4 | 261.4 208 7 | 222.2 | 209.2 | 147.8 


197.1 | 194.9 | 160.0 | 210.0 a2 2 210.0 201.1 | 197.4 200 0 196 3 | 192.8 160 0 
196.7 | 190.4 | 188.9 | 204.9 | 201.6 | 277.8 | 214.6 | 211.2 | 244.4 | 211.0 | 206.4 | 185.7 
184.6 | 180.1 183.2 | 176.8 187.3 | 183.9 184.6 | 180.1 


b 
189.5 | 183.5 | 183.7 | 192.7 | 186.8 | 239.0 | 210.0 | 203.7 | 245.9 | 196.0 | 193.4 | 222.0 
200.0 | 200.0 | 186.2 217e7_ | 255.0 b 212.5 | 250.6 211.3 | 213.8 
b b 183.3 b 238.9 b 200.0 | 233.3 b 200.0 | 207.4 


b b i 
172.2 | 196.0 | 168.4 b b 200.0 | 194.4 | 190.9 | 194.1 | 183.3 | 181.8 | 189.5 
142.9 b 116.7 | 160.0 b 137.5 | 160.0 137.5 | 154.3 129.2 
b 153.8 b 153.8 S b 153.8 b 143.6 
169.8 | 181.8 | 157.6 | 200.0 | 190.4 | 167.8 | 162.8 | 190.4 | 155.8 | 175.0 b 156.0 
134.3 | 137.5 b 140.0 | 145.8 140.0 | 145.8 
b b 172.0 b b 176.8 B b 168.3 b PB 170.0 
185.6 | 184.4 | 171.7 | 205.7 | 192.1 | 205.7 | 196.4 | 191.7 | 196.5 | 201.9 | 192.9 | 176.4 
b 170.0 | 200.0 b 230.0 | 200.0 230.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 180.0 
b b 165.5 b b 227.6 b b 206.7 b 208.6 
212.1 | 207.3 | 166.7 | 212.1 | 207.2 | 177.8 | 212.1 | 207.3 | 177.8 | 212.1 | 207.3 | 177.8 
iE 200.0 b b 217.9 217.9 b 
184.2 | 184.2 | 173.3 B b 200.0 iw 2 200.0 | 194.7 | 194.7 | 186.7 
E is S B 187.5 | 233.3 b 187.5 | 183.3 2 200.0 | 183.3 
b b b b b b b b b b b b 
b 8 eB b 180.0 | 194.4 | 180.0 | 180.0 | 198.3 b 180.0 | 157.8 
165.0 | 166.7 | 152.0 b 195.2 | 166.7 b 204.8 | 166.7 b b 143.1 
b b b b b b b b b b b b 
ee een ee ee eee ee 


b No report. 
¢ Corrected figure. 
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Taste G: Inpex NumMBeErs OF THE RETAIL Price oF COAL 
1914 ro DecemBer, 1925, 
July, 


(National Industrial 


November, 1923 March, 1924 July, 1924 
Locality Anthracite Bitu- Anthracite ae Anthracite Bitu- 
. _ | minous ¥ _ | minous Chest- | ™inous 
Stove rab i Coal | Stove a Coal | Stove ive Coal 
Unitep States 212.4 | 208.1 | 182.4 | 210.4 | 204.7 | 174.1 | 203.3 | 198.4 | 162.2 
Eastern district....... 219.9 | 215.1 | 190.2 | 217.5 | 211.0 | 178.6 | 210.5 | 203.9 | 167.1 
Albany, N. Y.......] 198.3 | 198.3 b 196.6 | 196.6 b 197.3 | 197.3 b 
Baltimore, Md......| 223.8 | 218.2 | 174.4 | 224.9 | 219.3 | 171.8 | 211.6 | 203.9 | 161.5 
Boston, Mass....... 215.1 | 208.1 | 170.2 | 208.4 | 201.6 | 159.6 | 210.1 | 203.3 | 159.6 
Bridgeport, Conn....| 264.0 | 253.8 b 264.0 | 253.8 b 248.0 | 238.4 b 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 206.3 | 200.2 | 191.7 | 204.9 | 199.6 | 191.7 | 202.0 | 195.4 | 191.7 
Cambridge, Mass....| 224.6 | 228.6 | 188.2 | 217.5 | 221.4 b 217.5 | 221.4 | 1764 
Fall River, Mass....} 214.8 | 210.8 | 210.0 | 205.0 | 200.8 | 196.7 | 196.7 | 193.6 | 175.0 
Lawrence, Mass.....| 218.8 | 212.1 | 200.0 | 206.3 | 200.0 | 190.0 | 206.3 | 200.0 | 190.0 
Lowell, Magali cece 238.7 | 229.0 b b b b 212.9 | 212.9 b 
Lynn, Mass........| 206.4 | 200.0 | 170.0 | 206.4 | 200.0 | 170.0 | 193.5 | 187.5 | 150.0 
anchester, N.H...| 211.8 | 205.9 | 212.4 | 213.9 | 202.0 | 212.4 | 209.0 | 200.0 | 183.4 
Newark, N.J....... 217.2 | 210.9 b 215.4 | 208.7 b 210.4 | 204.0 
New Britain, Conn.. b b b 228.8 | 228.8 | 147.8 | 205.9 | 199.3 | 130.4 
New Haven, Conn...} 233.3 | 233.3 b 235.1 | 235.1 b 214.8 | 214.8 b 
New York, N. Y....| 213.2 | 205.5 | 211.5 | 213.2 | 205.5 | 198.7 | 206.4 | 199.0 | 198.7 
Paterson, N. J...... 228.9 | 232.3 | 175.0 | 218.1 | 213.8 | 175.0 | 208.8 | 204.7 | 168.8 
Philadelphia, Pa....| 235.4 | 228.0 | 163.6 | 226.7 | 223.0 | 189.4 | 222.9 | 213.9 | 173.7 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... b b b b 170.1 | 144.4 b 159.8 | 144.4 
Portland, Me....... 225.5 | 223.1 | 200.0 | 225.5 | 219.8 | 183.3 | 222.2 | 216.6 | 165.0 
Providence, R. I....| 231.3 | 226.7 | 201.0 | 229.3 | 224.2 | 180.6 | 217.7 | 213.3 | 1704 
Reading, Pa........ 223.9 | 219.0 | 236.1 | 223.9 | 219.0 | 222.2 | 212.7 | 208.0 | 208.3 
Rochester, N. Y.....| 206.9 | 200.4 | 196.8 | 206.9 | 2004 | 196.8 | 207.0 | 197.9 | 196.8 
Schenectady, N. Y..| 206.6 | 202.9 | 150.0 | 206.6 | 202.9 | 150.0 | 203.7 | 200.0 | 130.0 
Scranton, Pa....... b b b b b b b b b 
Springfield, Mass....| 215.9 | 211.2 | 181.0 | 211.4 | 206.9 | 161.9 | 203.1 | 198.7 | 147.6 
Syracuse, N. Y...... 194.9 | 190.2 b 194.9 | 190.2 b 191.9 | 187.3 b 
penton, N.J..2 25. 223.0 | 219.0 b 220.4 | 212.1 b 220.4 | 209.8 b 
Washington, D. C...| 222.3 | 220.7 | 162.0 | 222.3 | 220.7 | 167.6 | 209.4 | 207.4 | 164.8 
Wilmington, Del....| 228.3 | 221.7 | 194.4 | 229.8 | 221.4 | 183.3 | 214.8 | 206.4 | 172.2 
Middle western district.| 205.4 | 203.3 | 191.0 | 202.9 | 202.4 | 183.2 | 197.4 | 196.5 | 167.2 
Chiciiga. IN. scien: 218.6 | 211.0 | 178.2 | 212.0 | 205.5 | 156.6 | 208.2 | 201.8 | 158.7 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... b 206.3 | 228.6 | 212.9 | 206.3 | 207.1 | 212.9 | 206.3 | 185.7 
Cleveland, Ohio. ...} 206.0 | 203.3 | 215.6 | 206.0 | 202.2 | 196.3 | 189.4 | 186.9 | 184.9 
Columbus, Ohio. ... b 240.0 | 206.9 b 227.4 | 198.3 b 221.0 | 1784 
Dayton, Ohio. ..... b 206.1 | 192.6 b 200.0 | 177.8 b 187.9 | 162.5 
Detroit, Mich....... 212.9 | 208.4 | 200.0 | 202.2 | 195.8 | 189.7 | 193.5 | 187.5 | 180.6 
Duluth, Minn......| 202.5 | 196.3 | 161.9 | 202.5 | 196.3 | 161.9 | 200.0 | 193.9 | 161.9 
Grand Rapids Mich.} 202.4 | 196.5 | 188.9 | 196.4 | 190.8 | 168.6 | 184.5 | 179.2 | 156.1 
Indianapolis, Ind....| 206.3 | 212.7 | 147.5 b 220.5 | 153.8 | 203.2 | 205.6 | 135.9 
Kansas City, Kan...| 155.8 | 163.4 | 169.2 | 155.8 | 192.7 | 169.2 | 137.2 | 178.0 | 164.1 
Kansas City, Mo.... b 195.6 | 177.1 b 195.6 | 182.9 b 186.7 | 182.9 
Louisville, Ky... ... b b 219.9 b b 219.9 17.6 | 214.4 | 182.6 


217. : 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 212.7 | 204.3 | 191.0 | 212.7 | 204.9 | 177.8 | 210.1 | 201.8 | 153.1 
Minneapolis, Minn..} 201.7 | 195.4 | 205.4 | 201.7 | 195.4 | 184.7 | 198.9 | 191.9 | 184.4 


Omaha, Neb........ b 195.4 b b 190.9 b b 181.8 b 
St. Louis, Mo....... 209.4 | 213.7 | 210.7 | 209.4 | 221.2 | 198.1 | 197.1 | 191.8 
St. Paul, Minn 2 192.3 | 180.6 | 199.3 | 192.4 | 176.3 | 195.6 | 188.8 | 169.7 
Far western district....| 164.5 | 144.2 | 155.9 | 165.8 | 146.4 | 150.0 | 164.4 | 145.8 | 145.0 
utte, Mont........ b b 153.9 b b 149.0 b b 145.1 
Denver, Col........ 177.8 | 150.0 | 200.0 | 166.7 | 146.0 | 155.8 | 169.4 | 154.0 | 167.0 
Los Angeles, Cal....| 158.8 b 119.2 b b b 152.9 b 109.6 
Portland, Ore....... b b 153.8 b b 164.1 b b 148.7 
Salt Lake City, Utah} 152.2 b 155.3 | 165.1 | 156.5 | 132.6 | 175.0 b 149.3 
San Francisco, Cal...| > 140.0 | 145.8 b 140.0 | 150.0 b 140.0 | 129.2 
Seattle, Wash....... b b 173.7 b b 171.2 b b 172.4 
Southern district......| 211.1 | 204.2 | 181.1 | 210.2 | 205.9 | 174.3 | 195.7 | 191.9 | 164.8 
Atlanta, Ga........ 212.6 | 218.1 | 179.4 | 214.1 | 218.1 | 179.4 | 194.6 | 197.3 | 156.4 
Birmingham, Ala....} > b 237.9 216.7 b b 210.3 
Charleston, Prema a b 212.1. | 207.5 | 177.8 |-212.4 } 20732} 163.0 
Dallas, Verses. s b b b b b b b 200.0 
Mec leg Fla....| 194.7 b 160.0 | 184.2 | 184.2 | 120.0 | 184.2 | 184.2 | 106.7 

ittle Rock, Ark.... b 212.5 | 200.0 212.5 | 200.0 b b b 
Macon, Ga......... b b 180.0 b b 180.0 b b 170.0 
Memphis, Tenn.....| > 185.0 | 157.8 b 190.0 | 161.1 b 190.0 | 161.1 
New Orleans, La....| 217.5 | 207.1 | 170.3 | 220.0 | 209.5 | 178.2 | 195.0 | 185.7 | 160.6 

Richmond, Varo: b b b b b b b b 


* The report for June, 1919 represented the increase over June 1, 1914, for stove and chestnut 
anthracite and two kinds of bituminous col; that for November, 1918, the increase over November 1, 


1914. These have not been reproduced here. Owing to the anthracite strike, ind fe 
chestnut were not computed for November br Decanters 1925, = ee ane 
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IN Ton Lots ror Domestic Usg, 1n Specir1ep Cities, JuLy, 
IncLusivE*— (Continued) 
1914=100 


Conference Board) 


evew | Dicdan 
November, 1924 March, 1925 July, 1925 Gapasl bora 
1925 | 1925 


Anthracite : Anthracite : Anthracite 
Bitu- Bitu- Bitu- Bitu- Bitu- 
Chest- | Minous minous Chest- | Minous | minous | minous 


Stove ant Coal | Stove Coal *| Stove mie Coal Coal Coal 


207.3 | 201.4 | 167.2 | 207.7 
215.2 | 208.2 170.8 216.0 


219.6 | 209.3 | 200.0 | 218.3 
215.1 | 208.1 | 159.6 | 215.7 


205.0 | 197.6 | 191.7 | 206.3 
224.6 | 228.6 | 176.4 | 224.6 
202.9 | 199.8 | 181.7 | 204.3 
206.3 | 200.0 180.0 215.6 


206.4 | 200.0 | 150.0 | 206.4 


166.9 | 205.8 197.4 159.7 177.7 179.7 
170.0 213.2 | 203.0 | 166.7 193.9 =} “197.0 
b b 


210.9 | 202.0 | 193.1 | 204.0 19320120220, 196,051 5193-1 = 1/228 257 
213.7 | 206.5 b 216.6 b 213.9 | 200.0 b 

US Pe a2is.2. ease:8 il 215.7 130.4 | 209.2 | 202.6 | 126.1 | 165 165 
225.9: }) 225.9 b 223.9 218.5 | 218.5 b 

210.7 | 201.9 | 198.7 | 213.2 


Chest 
nut 
202.1 
208.8 
200.0 
208.3 
208.7 
234.6 
198.3 
228.6 
202.8 
209.1 
219.4 
200.0 
198.0 
207.5 
215.7 
223.9 
205.5 
210.6 
219.4 
159.8 
220.0 
220.0 
215.3 
201.2 
202.9 
208.9 
186.6 
219.7 

: z ‘ 203.9 - z : 
218.6 | 209.3 172.2 | 218.6 — 17252. 109:6° | 196.9) |) 163:9 9} 171 175 

1 

204.7 
200.0 
196.7 
221.0 
193.9 
191.6 
196.3 
185.0 
208.8 
180.4 
195.6 
217.6 
204.3 
194.1 
190.9 
203.3 
191.0 
148.0 
147.2 

b 
156.5 
142.9 
197.9 
202.7 
207.3 
184.2 
b 

190.0 
200, 0 


2114 | 201.8 | 161.3 | 211.1 . 156.3 | 207.4 | 198.8 | 156.8 | 163 173 
206.4 | 203.1 | 185.7 | 206.4 i 176.4 | 206.4 | 196.9 | 1714 | 198 198 
196.0 | 193.4 | 190.4 | 199.3 : 190.8 | 192.7 | 190.2 | 179.4 | 194 193 
b 221.0 | 181.9 b : 184.4 b 216.1 | 1724 | 205 205 
3 193.9 | 154.2 b : 166.7 b 193,95 fp 156370193 193 
197.8 | 191.6 | 170.7 | 197.8 . 170.7 | 193.8 | 181.8 | 178.9 | 200 203 
202.5 | 196.3 | 147.6 | 202.5 : 142.9 | 200.0 | 193.9 | 157.1 | 143 143 
190.4 | 185.0 | 170.8 | 190.4 : 170.8 | 184.5 | 179.2 | 149.3 | 181 181 
209.5 | 210.4 | 162.5 | 209.5 - 158.7 | 203.2 | 204.0 | 144.2 | 161 161 
148.8 | 182.9 | 1744 | 172.1 i 174.4 b b b b b 
b 195.6 | 182.9 b A 185.7 b 191.1 | 182.9 | 183 183 
217.651 217-6 [190.9 |) 217-6 190.9 | 208.7 | 211.8 | 159.3 | 188 188 
212:7 | 204.3 | 1589 | 212.7 . 158.9 | 210.1 | 201.8 | 151.6 | 181 181 
201.1 | 194.1 | 193.7 | 201.1 - 192.6 | 202.3 | 195.1 | 184.3 | 184 184 
b 190.9 b b i b b 181.8 b b b 
204.4 | 203.3 | 202.8 | 204.4 5 204.1 | 201.3 | 194.0 | 191.1 | 207 219 
197.8 | 191.0 | 167.7 | 197.8 A 164.5 | 195.6 | 188.8 | 170.9 | 171 171 
166.6 | 155.3 | 148.1 | 163.3 ; 151.5 | 164.4 | 145.8 | 148.0 | 153.0 | 152.8 
b b 148.6 b b 146.1 b b 144.1 | 147 147 
175.7 | 158.0 | 172.0 | 162.6 : 172.0 | 172.2 | 154.0 | 179.6 | 198 198 
155.9 b 109.6 } 155.9 b 126.9 | 144.1 b T1925 125 125 
b b 159.0 b 159.0 b b 153-00 159) 159 
167.4 | 163.6 | 1484 | 169.8 i 148.4 | 185.0 b 147.6 | 148 146 
b 142.9 | 137.5 b : 141.7 b 140.0 | 133.3 | 137 140 
b b 1724 b b 182.2 b b 172.0 | 179 179 
202.1 | 196.4 | 174.1 | 201.1 4 168.4 | 193.4 | 189.0 | 152.8 | 180.3 | 181.6 
194.6 | 197.3 | 161.5 | 200.0 : 161-5) | 191-8) 190-86 |) 143,65) 9170 173 
b b 213.8 b b 210.3 b b 194.8 | 207 218 
212.1 | 207.3 | 163.0 | 212.1 S 163.0 | 212.1 | 207.3 | 163.0 | 163 163 
b b 200.0 b b b b b b b b 
194.7 | 194.7 | 133.3 | 184.2 4 120.0 | 184.2 | 184.2 | 120.0 | 133 133 
b b 183.3 b b 183.3 b b 166.7 b b 
b b 180.0 b 172.5 b b 150.0 | 172 173 
b 190.0 | 161.1 b : 161.1 b 190.0 | 144.4 | 156 162 
205.0 | 195.2 | 174.5 | 210.0 : 47525) 190.07) 2181-00)" 147-55 170 171 
b b b b b b b b b b 
a ee eS 2 ee ee eee ee 


b No report. 
© Corrected figure. 
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Taste H: Rates anp INDEx NuMBERS OF CARFARE IN 
SpEcIFIED Cities, JuLy, 1914, NovemBer, 1925 anp 
DecemBer, 1925° 
July, 1914=100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Rate of Fare Index Numbers 
Locality July, November, | December, | November, | December, 

1914 1925 1925 1925 1925 

Unirep SraTeEs 142 142 
Akron, OUiG rsa kan nee ee $.0417 $.0588 $.0588 141 141 
Alameday Gales ate ocewess -0500 -0600 -0600 120 120 
AlbaMERNe Te cece: A, ‘0500 | .0700 | . .0700 140 140 
Allentown devsvds5 «902 -0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
Alfoolaabards ante eerie. 4 -0400 -0700 .0700 175 175 
Avisterdani, Nv Lisp nen ee .0417 .0750 .0750 180 180 
Anderson, Ind......+.<+++ .0417 .0500 -0500 120 120 
Ashevalles Ny Cy chs ame es 0417 0583 0583 140 140 
AtlantasGaensect soos -0500 .0667 .0667 133 133 
Atlantic CityaNien | smeenenme .0500 .0500 .0500 100 100 
Auburn yiNend canes © ther vesin .0455 .0700 .0700 154 154 
Augusta Ga aaedsacm eet -0500 .0700 -0700 140 140 
AuTotand nce ee eee .0417 .0714 .0714 171 171 
AUstinsel Cx. eerie cette. -0450 -0625 .0625 139 139 
Baltimore, Maiq ae ves .0500 .0750 .0750 150 150 
Bangor Mera tae «min sree ces .0500 .1000 .1000 200 200 
Battle Creek, Mich........ -0417 -0625 -0625 150 150 
Bay City, Michrs, seen 0417 .0625 .0625 150 150 
BayonnesNs) gant ates .0500 -0500 .0500 100 100 
Beaumont; Lex....6. 0.5 -0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Bellingham, Wash......... -0417 .0625 .0625 150 150 
Berkeley, Cal......-...... 0500 | .0600 | .0600 | 120 120 
Bethlehem. Pas. ies. on ues 0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
Binghamton, N. Y.........] .0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
Birmingham, Ala.......... .0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Bloomington, Ill.........; .0417 .0625 .0625 150 150 
Boston, IMassk aeeacecnct .0500 -1000° .1000° 200 200 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... -0500 .0833 -0833 167 167 
Brockton, Mass........... -0500 .0588 .0714 118 143 
Brookline, Mass........... .0500 1000 .1000 200 200 
Mopregy Aca b Pih if ya eye dey .0500 .0750 .0750 150 150 
Butte, MON te temitivnlc etek .0500 .0625 .0625 125 125 
Cambridge, Mass.......... .0500 1000 1000 200 200 
Cabiien Motch eon 0500 | .0500 | .0500 | 100 100 
Cantons Obtovreaash neers. 0417 £0533 .0533 128 128 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.......... -0500 0833 0833 167 167 
Charleston S.Gieexs vues .0500 0625 .0625 125 125 
Charleston, W. Va......... 0417 .0600 -0600 144 144 
Charlotte, N. C........... 0455 | .0625 | .0625 | 137 137 


“From data supplied by the American Electric Railway Association. The 
figures in the table are based on the cost of tickets or tokens where issued, no trans- 
fers and the assumption that a ride will include one zone, within the city limits. 

> Boston has a few 6-cent hauls, without transfer privileges, but they are a very 
small part of the total business, and are not considered here. 
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TasLe H: Rates anp InpDEx NumBers or CARFARE IN 
SPECIFIED CitiEs, Juty, 1914, Novemser, 1925 anp 
DeEcemBER, 1925*— (Continued) 

July, 1914=100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Rate of Fare Index Numbers 
Locality July, November, | December, | Noyember, | December, 

1914 1925 1925 1925 1925 
Chattanooga, Tenn........ $.0400 $.0700 $.0700 175 175 
Chelsea, Mass... c.<c..<e: 0500 .0625 0625 125 125 
Chester; Baceiee, ctmavene: -0500 .0750 .0750 150 150 
ChicayosNlk ae een .0500 .0750° .0750° 150 150 
Chicopee, Mass........... .0500 0833 0833 167 167 
Cicero sll ta ones ce aimee .0500 .1000 .1000 200 200 
Cmeinna tt Ohion. a= seee .0500 0833 0833 167 167 
Clarksburg, We Vas... ats .0450 0625 0625 139 139 
Gleveland® Ohbio#. 3....6..8. 0300 0555 .0555 185 185 
hiiton Ne [eater a) acces .0500 .0500 .0500 100 100 
Colorado Springs, Colo.....|  .0500 .1000 .1000 200 200 
Calumbiayoo Gar ccaceeer .0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
Columbus.) Gas cc sere e .0500 .0667 .0667 133 133 
Columbus, Ohio.......... .0313 .0500 .0500 160 160 
Council Bluffs, Ia......... .0500 0625 0625 125 125 
Covington. Kyste..c. cee .0500 .0500 .0500 100 100 
Sranston ak Slee gcse .0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
Cumberland, Md.......... .0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Dallass Cexcaett ne Ree 0455 .0600 .0600 132 132 
Danville, Ulssees son seen oe 0455 .0600 .0600 132 132 
Davenport! laskoca ease ; .0500 .0833 .0833 167 167 
Dayton, Ohioss... soca 0417 .0500 .0500 120 120 
Deestiry seep as seer er .0417 .0556 .0556 133 133 
Denver, Colomeec soso .0500 .0750 .0750 150 150 
DesiViomess dens <cicletatoere .0417 .0900 .1000 216 240 
WetreiteMichseer. ssc sce .0417 0555 0555 133 133 
Dubuque larsnen. 2s acs. .0250 0625 0625 250 250 
DolwehyiVimieae eee .0500 .0600 | .0600 120 120 
Bast Chicago, ind, . 5.22... .0417 .0714 .0714 © 171 171 
East Cleveland, Ohio...... .0300 .0556 .0556 185 185 
iastoan base eete ae ee .0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
Fast Orange, Nw). a s-5,- .0500 .0500 .0500 100 100 
Hastista louis, Iles. -0500 .0750 .0750 150 150 
Elgins (sparen an ote nee .0357 0714 .0714 200 200 
Elizabeth yin. Jenmiee ate oe .0500 .0500 .0500 100 100 
ElmmiraiyNsevermeeie tome: .0500 .0600 .0700 120 140 
El Pasoe Lexar. sere. tar .0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Esiet Paseo eee se eee -0500 .0750 .0750 150 150 
Evanstoneellligeacts states -0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Evansville, Ind...........|__.0417 | .0500_| .0500 | 120 | 120 


®From data supplied by the American Electric Railway Association. The 
figures in the table are based on the cost of tickets or tokens where issued, no trans- 
fers and the assumption that a ride will include one zone, within the city limits. 

© The Chicago surface lines and the Chicago Rapid Transit carry so nearly the 
same number of passengers, the changes in rates have been averaged evenly, 
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Tas_e H: Rares and InDEx NuMBERS OF CARFARE IN 
SpeciFieD Cities, Juty, 1914, Novemser, 1925 anp 
DecemBer, 1925*—(Continued) 

July, 1914=100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Rate of Fare Index Numbers 

Locality July, November, | December, | November, | December, 
1914 1925 1925 1925 925 
Everett, Miaseicess..sves > $.0500 $.0500 $.0500 100 100 
BVerettc, VV a5licy.c sae <5) .0500 .0625 .0625 125 125 
Fall River, Mass.......... -0500 .0526 .0526 105 105 
Fitchburg, Mass.......... 0500 1000 1000 200 200 
EG eaVLICLiss. spray ory ole «lee -0500 .0600 -0600 120 120 
[Rote (Sroauilety rad en aie ye .0500 .0700 .0750 140 150 
Bort Wayne, Inds, ....0. 0 -0417 0625 0625 150 150 
Rone Worth lexvew asus eu .0455 .0700 .0700 154 154 
resi Gales. is eres) c.0m aerate .0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Galveston, Lexckn vy ..cecee .0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Gattyan iG ies eee ara .0417 .0714 .0714 171 171 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... .0500 .0833 .0833 167 167 
Green Bay, Wiss. .<-. se: 0417 0625 0625 150 150 
Hagerstown, Md.......... 0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
idamilton, Ohiows .arast 0417 .0500 -0500 120 120 
Mammon.) ince seen .0417 .0714 .0714 171 171 
Hamitramek, Michy....nee- 0417 0555 0555 133 133 
Harrisburg. base otes semeee -0500 0600 0600 120 120 
Hartford, Connre oxo aee es .0500 .0833 0833 167 167 
Haverhill, Mass........... .0500 -0833 .0833 167 167 
Hazleton, P2.cee . neces 0450 .0650 .0650 144 144 
Highland Park, Mich....... 0417 0555 0555 435 133 
HlobokensiN:) a coc eeees 0500 0500 0500 100 100 
Holyoke; Mass........,..-5¢ 0500 0600 .0600 120 120 
PIOUSCON A Lex eer ciicnitenet -0500 .0625 .0625 125 125 
Huntington, W. Va........ .0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... .0417 .0625 .0625 150 150 
Drvington aN. Jecetes cies 0500 .0500 0500 100 100 
Jacksons Michi encase 0417 0625 -0625 150 150 
Jacksonville, Fla.......... 0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
Jamestown ey <1 usr ees 0455 .0700 .0700 154 154 
1 City aN lined eee 0500 -0500 -0500 100 100 
ohnstowny Fase suey eee -0500 .0750 -0750 150 150 
TORE 2a ndbdees caxtbe oe .0500 1000 1000 200 200 
J ODUM NIG ance na ee ere ee 0500 -0600 -0600 120 120 
Kalamazoo, Mich......... 0417 .0625 -0625 150 150 
Kansas City, Kan......... .0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
Kateas Cite. Mo,,. «..ontecs 0500 .0700 -0700 140 140 
Kearney, IN. Jess «inv hens 0500 -0500 -0500 100 100 
IRENOSHAS WISE vs os trie 0500 0625 0625 125 125 


*From data supplied by the American Electric Railway Association. The 
figures in the table are based on the cost of tickets or tokens where issued, no trans- 
fers and the assumption that a ride will include one zone, within the city limits. 
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Tasie H: Rates anp INpEx NumBers or CARFARE IN 
SPECIFIED Cities, Juty, 1914, Novemser, 1925 anp 
DEcEMBER, 1925*— (Continued) 
July, 1914=100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Rate of Fare Index Numbers 
Locality July, November, | December, | November, | December, 

1914 LSZS. oS 1925 1925 1925 

Kingston aN. Verses to crake: $.0500 $.0800 $.0800 160 160 
Knoxville, Tenn........... .0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Kokomosind.2 ace ueees .O417 0500 -0500 120 120 
UkauGrossen Wisse ae 0500 0555 0555 110 110 
Lakewood, Ohio....... Sera ee OS00. .0300 .0300 100 100 
(cancastere cadens saeco ek .0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
(Mansinges Mich ss.) ae eee _.0500 .0625 .0625 125 125 
Lawrence, Mass.< 5. 2.024. .0500 .0625 .0625 125 125 
Lewiston, Me.:... 22.5... 0455 .1000 .1000 220 220 
Mexmng tone Ky de-ociic cers 0417 .0625 .0625 150 150 
aman Ohiowsgge.c -oc. seek 0417 .0625 0625 150 150 
fneain’ Nebasae wks. ceee .0417 .0750 .0750 180 180 
fattle Rock -Ark*.8 c .eeee .0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Hones beach. Galleon ..isk 0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Worraims Ohio in asac cee .0417 .0500 .0500 120 120 
TostAngeles, Cale. 3 o2..5).0 0500 05674 05674 113 113 
Mouisvilles Keysen oct < = 56s 0500 0600 0600 120 120 
Rowell Massasm. .2de soo. 0500 0625 0667 125 133 
eynchburg.) Vase: beac 0417 0500 0500 120 120 
Eeynns Massie sas ckete: 0500 0556 0556 111 GL 
IMacons (Gasser een cere .0500 0667 0667 133 133 
Miaclison gp VWVISaeeer os eye scgenels .0500 0588 .0588 118 118 
Malden. Massie 2 <5... sere .0500 0500 .0500 100 100 
Manchester, N. H.... 2225. .0500 .0750 .0750 150 150 
Mansfield, Ohio.......... 0500 .0800 0800 160 160 
Manion; Obiow 25.9. a8ee .0500 .0500 .0500 100 100 
McKeesport, Pa........... .0303 0625 .0625 206 206 
Medford #Miassvee 52). 2.5: -0500 .1000 .1000 200 200 
Memphis, Tenn........... 0454 .0700 .0700 154 154 
MeridenitConnter -2 4.2427. - .0500 0833 0833 167 167 
(Miaimniy Bla oe pees an -0500 -0500 .0500 100 100 
Milwaukee, Wis........... .0417 .0625 .0625 150 150 
Minneapolis, Minn........ .0500 .0600 .0600 120 120 
Mobile sAlat rite ems 0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
Moline; Ula ere eee -0500 .0714 .0714 143 143 


«From data supplied by the American Electric Railway Association. The 
figures in the table are based on the cost of tickets or tokens where issued, no trans- 
fers and the assumption that a ride will include one zone, within the city limits. 

4 In Los Angeles, the Pacific Electric, where the fare is 6 cents per zone, carries 
more than twice as many passengers as the Los Angeles Railway Corporation, which 
charges 5 cents. The latter has, therefore, been weighted one and the former two, 
giving an average of 524 cents as the fare in 1925. 
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Taste H: Rates AND INDEx NuMBERS OF CARFARE IN 
SpEcir1ED Cities, JuLy, 1914, Novemser, 1925 anp 
DecemBER, 1925*—(Continued) 

July, 1914= 100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Rate of Fare Index Numbers 
Locality July, November, | December, | November, | December, 

1914 1925 1925 1925 1925 

MOTEL GIt IN eI: 6-2 stairs $.0500 $.0500 $.0500 100 100 
Montgomery, Ala......... -0500 .0625 .0625 125 125 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.......} .0500 .0500 .0500 100 100 
MiGGIE, Indies nascwk os .0417 .0500 .0500 120 120 
Muskegon, Mich.......... .0400 0750 0750 188 188 
Muskogee, Okla........... .0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
EN SENat Nia edsemtos.d tne canteens -0500 .0833 -0833 167 167 
Nashville, Tenns.....-.4.. 0500 .0700 -0700 140 140 
INGwarkoNs [aveweta nee. 0500 0500 .0500 100 100 
INewarkes ODiGdyens vine ene .0417 -0600 -0600 144 144 
New Bedford, Mass........ .0476 .0476 .0476 100 100 
New Britain, Conn........ .0500 .0833 .0833 167 167 
New Brunswick, N. J...... 0500 .0500 -0500 100 100 
INewburgh- Ne Yosser .0500 .0700 .0700 140 140 
INews Castle: sb as aeranieiere rate -0500 .0625 .0625 125 125 
New Haven, Conn......... .0500 .0833 .0833 167 167 
New London, Conn........ .0500 .0833 .0833 167 167 
New@rleans, ace. 5 sdees .0500 .0700 -0700 140 140 
Newport Kyau eee eee -0500 .0500 .0500 100 100 
Newport Ral eine erneee .0500 1000 1000 200 200 
Newport News, Va........ .0500 0500 .0500 100 100 
New Rochelle, N. Y....... .0500 .0500 -0500 100 100 
Newton, Mass.n05 ss oe aeen .0500 1000 1000 200 200 
INewnv orke IN fy tiers 0500 05002 0500° 100 100 
Niagara Falls, N. Y........ 0500 -0500 0500 100 100 
INorfolks Via. seeatincaas .0500 0625 .0625 125 125 
Norristown, Pace) ..4 sme -0500 .0850 .0850 170 170 
NorwalkyConniw.s5 ss eee: .0500 0833 0833 167 167 
Norwich, (Conhiisc.<c\s aces -0500 0833 .0833 167 167 
Oaklands Caliieiycava ead -0500 .0600 -0600 120 120 
Oak Park. ls feee. ovens -0500 1000 1000 200 200 
OgdensUtah pent, cay sear 0500 | . .0667 .0667 133 133 
Oklahoma City, Okla....... .0500 .0750 .0750 150 150 
Omaha, Nebixesoc0.072 0s .0500 .0667 .0667 133 133 
Ornpe Ns la. ceeeiat acres .0500 -0500 -0500 100 100 


“From data supplied by the American Electric Railway Association. The 
figures in the table are based on the cost of tickets or tokens where issued, no trans- 
fers and the assumption that a ride will include one zone, within the city limits. 


¢ On surface lines in New York, in some instances, transfers have been abol- 
ished; on others, a charge of 2 cents is made for transfers where formerly they were 
free; on Staten Island, an 8-cent fare has superseded the original 5-cent fare on 
some lines. Since there is no means of weighting these charges to show the extent 
of the increased cost on the total number carried and since this is known to be very 
small in proportion to the whole, they have been disregarded. 
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TasLe H: Rates anp INDEx NumBers or CARFARE IN 
SPECIFIED CiTigEs, Juty, 1914, Novemser, 1925 anp 
DecemBer, 1925*— (Continued) 

July, 1914=100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Rate of Fare Index Numbers 
Locality July, November, | December, | November, | December, 

1914 1925, 1925 1925 1925 
Oshkosh Wiser see ee $.0313 $.0714 | $.0714 228 228 
Pasadenas Galego csc: aiden .0500 .0530 -0530 106 106 
Passaic iN] eer cee ae 0500 0500 .0500 100 100 
PatersonteN Pastis sac eens 0500 0500 .0500 100 100 
Pawtucket QRalos a; oaacsce 0500 0700 .0700 140 140 
Pensacola, Mlayee osc. aoeete 0476 0750 .0750 158 158 
Peoria Lise reese: «0417 0714 .0714 171 171 
Perth Amboy, N. J...... 2a 0500 0500 -0500 100 100 
Petersburgs Vasew ais. eo: 0500 0500 .0500 100 100 
Philadel pita.) Pace can. see 0500 0750 .0750 150 150 
Phoenixs ATiz. we heer 0475 0625 0625 132 132 
Pittsburgh) Past 2) 2 3.2c: co 0500 0833 0833 167 167 
Pittsheld.Mass.32 <3 ..2.2)- 0500 0600 .0600 120 120 
BlamficlayNna Ji. eee 0500 0500 .0500 100 100 
Pontiac Michtaye so ats orci 0500 0555 0555 at 111 
Port Huron, Mich..2.7....5% 0500 0555 .0555 111 111 
Portiand= Mes Geoco..2-0 5. 0500 0800 .0800 160 160 
Portland? Ores 25.2 es aed sc 0450 0730 .0730 162 162 
Portsmouth, Ohio......... 0357 0357 .0357 100 100 
PPortsmotlthe Wace een. acces 0500 0600 .0600 120 120 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y........ 0500 0917 .0917 183 183 
Provadence Ross «sae 0500 0700 .0700 140 140 
Pueblas Colo; ae, 3.0550 40 0455 0600 .0600 132 132 
Ouracys LuUe. gets eee 0417 0625 .0625 150 150 
Ouamney, Mass.cie)a- 5 ase 0500 0667 .0667 133 133 
Racines Was.sna-las ose: 0500 0583 0583 117 117 
Reading wa nw... te cases 0500 0700 .0700 140 140 
Revere) Masset onc cteveate 0500 0714 0714 143 143 
Richmond, Ind2e.-). 2. 0s <t 0417 0500 .0500 120 120 
Richmond; Vases s.i3.-1..02% 0417 0600 .0600 144 144 
Roanoke Vases sacs 0400 0500 .0500 125 125 
Rochester) NAYastcctca.6e 0500 0650 .0650 130 130 
Rockfords Uli aeee. eee 0500 0625 .0625 125 125 
Rocklsland? Ute. 4. ae 0500 0833 0833 167 167 
RomeniNycs trace ies 0500 0700 .0700 140 140 
Sacramento, Cal........... 0500 0500 .0500 100 100 
Saginaw, Mich............ 0417 0833 0833 200 200 
Stalosephy Mosseee eee 0417 0667 .0667 160 160 
Stslioulss Moweeeaaeetiack 0500 0700 .0700 140 140 
SeePaul sMinnse tesa 0500 0600 .0600 120 120 


®From data supplied by the American Electric Railway Association. The 
figures in the table are based on the cost of tickets or tokens where issued, no trans- 
fers and the assumption that a ride will include one zone, within the city limits. 
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Taste H: Rates AND InDEx NumBeERS OF CARFARE IN 
SpeciFieD Cities, JuLy, 1914, Novemser, 1925 anp 
DecemBeEr, 1925*—(Continued) 


July, 1914=100 
(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Rate of Fare Index Numbers 
Locality July, November, | December, | November, | December, 
1914 1925 1925 925 1925 
Salemi iViseeryee1 wens $.0500 $.0625 $.0625 125 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 0500 0625 0625 125 
San Antonio, Vex... ...3.-% -0500 -0600 -0600 120 
SECU 4a OS en 8 eo -0500 .0750 .0750 150 
San Francisco, Cal......... 0500 0500 -0500 100 
SAE OSEl albert 5 ed. ale 0500 0600 0600 120 
Savannah, Ga............. 0476 | .0667 | .0667 | 140 
Schenectady, Ni tYa oe oly Owe -0700 .0700 140 
DOnantone Cesc ues moles aes .0500 .0750 .0750 150 
Seattle, Washin wet ae ots -0500 0833 .0833 167 
Sheboygan, Wis........... .0417 .0714 .0714 171 
Shreveport, a. opa sacs -0500 .0588 -0588 118 
Sioun Citys Davee. sees 0500 .0625 0625 125 
SiOUx Mall syiss 1) et eerie .0500 .0588 -0588 118 
Somerville, Mass.......... 0500 1000 -1000 200 
South Bend; Ind2-22..-. « .0500 .0625 .0625 125 
Spokane, Wash... ..-...... 0450 -0600 -0600 133 
Springheld, [le yeas eee 0417 .0625 -0625 150 
Springfield, Mass.......... -0500 .0833 .0833 167 
Springneld, Mo.n-«aece ae .0417 -0625 .0625 150 
Springfield, Ohio.......... 0400 0625 0625 156 
Stamtord, Conners... 40s -0500 .0833 -0833 167 
Steubenville, Ohio........ .0417 .0500 -0500 120 
Stockton. Galt. ene .0500 .0600 .0600 120 
MULPELIOL. “VV sepa wis oe oe ees 0417 .0600 -0600 144 
Sy racuse;.INe. daw awweomen 0500 .0700 .0700 140 
ACOA VV AShacn coer eee: .0500 -0800 -0800 160 
(Pampa, Flas. aes aoe 0500 -0500 .0500 100 
‘Taunton, Mass..os.. nse. re .0500 .0714 .0714 143 
Terre Haute; Ind....6.eeo 0417 -0500 -0500 120 
 oledo: Ohio sawn ae .0417 0833 .0833 200 
Lopeka; KBts gin freee 0500 |: .0625 .0625 125 
EL rentony IN eileen en eer 0500 -0800 0800 160 
SL TOV AN. Weise toy ten -0500 -0700 .0700 140 
ML wriea OR Bit oe, ert: tees .0500 -0625 .0625 125 
WSCA Ney aleeasaeinreos 0500 .0700 0700 140 
WWACOS Letircee anak coke « -0500 0625 .0625 125 
Waltham, Mass........... .0600 -1000 .1000 167 
Warten ORO: iene en 0500 0833 0833 167 
Washington, D.C,....:...] .0417 -0667 .0667 160 


®From data supplied by the American Electric Railway Association. The 
figures in the table are based on the cost of tickets or tokens where issued, no trans- 
fers and the assumption that a ride will include one zone, within the city limits. 
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TasLe H: Rares anp InDEx NumMBERS OF CARFARE IN 
SPECIFIED CiTrEs, Juty, 1914, Novemser, 1925 anp 
DecemMBeErR, 1925? 

July, 1914= 100 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 


Rate of Fare Index Numbers 
Locality July, November, | December, | November, | December, 

1914 1925 1925 1925 1925 

Waterbury, Conn... oot. 2. ; $.0500 | $.0833 $.0833 167 167 
Waterloo slate cor 0417 .0750 .0750 180 180 
Watertown) No Ye. ces ..2e .0400 .0625 .0625 156 156 
West Hoboken, N. J....... 0500 -0500 0500 100 100 
West New York, N. J...... -0500 0500 .0500 100 100 
Wheeling, W. Va.......... .0417 .0500 -0500 120 120 
Wichita Skcans..e aaceen oe .0417 .0556 .0556 133 133 
Wichita Hallsivl ex: saan .0500 0550 .0550 110 110 
Wilkes-Barres Pato. .0500 .0750 .0750 150 150 
Walliamsport, Pay... .\7.<+- 0417 -0500 .0500 120 120 
Wilmington, Del.......... .0500 .0750 .0750 150 150 
Wilmington, N. C......... .0417 .0750 .0750 180 180 
Winston-Salem, N.C...... .0455 .0625 .0625 137 137 
Woonsocket, R. I.......... .0500 -0700 .0700 140 140 
Worcester, Mass.......... -0500 -1000 .1000 200 200 
MonkerssiNe(Yeoceios slences -0500 -0500 .0500 100 100 
PVOrk ePaper aries ot ec: .0417 .0625 -0625 150 150 
Youngstown, Ohio........ .0400 .0714 .0714 179 179 
Zanesville, Ohio..........- .0500 .0555 0555 111 111 


*From data supplied by the American Electric Railway Association. The 
figures in the table are based on the cost of tickets or tokens where issued, no trans- 
fers and the assumption that a ride will include one zone, within the city limits. 
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TaB_Le I: INpEx Numpers oF RETAIL PRICES OF THE 
Montus, 1913 to 


Average for year 
(United States Bureau 


Sir- | Round| Rib | Chuck | Plate | Pork | Ba- ay ye 


Year and Month ma Steak | Roast | Roast | Beef | Chops | con 
1913: Av. for year..| 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 | 100; 100 100 
Jantiaryenvn ees 94 92 95 93 92 89 | 94] 93 97 
February........ 94] 93 95 93 93 90 | 95} 94 98 
Mi airchiGet racine rien 97 96 98 98 98 97 | 971 97 99 
APY tes re saat eats 101 99 | 101 101 101 103 | 99} 99 | 100 
Mave tinct 101 | 100 | 101 101 101 100 |100} 99 | 100 
JORG tt Gants 102 | 101 102 102 101 99 |101} 102 100 
ith iret s Gerrace see 104 | 104 | 102 | 103 |} 101 103 |104} 104 | 101 
AUS te em acters 104 | 104 | 102 | 103 | 101 104 |105} 106 | 102 
September....... 103 | 104 | 101 | 103 | 102 | 108 | 104} 104 | 102 
OGtaberme rn ctr: 101 | 104 | 101 103 | 102 | 107 |103] 102 | 101 
November....... 100 | 102 | 100 | 102 | 102 | 102 |101] 100 | 101 
December....... 99 | 101 | 100 | 101 | 102 97 | 99} 99 | 100 
1914: Av. for year 102 | 106 103 104 104 105 |102; 102 99 
j)aniaany. anaes 99} 102711005} 202) 102 99 | 98} 98 | 100 
Kebruatyad... +. 99 | 102 101 103 102 100 98 99 99 
WIRE 3 dees Bone 100 | 103 | 101 | 102 | 102 | 100 | 99) 99 99 
IA tilt easteraereee:: 100 | 103 | 102 | 103 | 102 | 103 | 99] 99 99 
Maarten cigaete 102.} 105)| 10254 103. |, 103.) 106.) °99) 999 98 
1 fateYorne yc aa 2 103 |} 106 | 103 | 104 | 103 | 103 |100}; 100 97 
July Reruns eee 106 | 109 | 105 | 106 | 104 | 106 | 101] 103 97 
ANIDUS Eeracrafaneen 110 | 113 | 108 | 109 | 107 | 119 | 107] 108 99 
September....... 107 | 110 | 105 | 108 | 107 | 113 |108] 108 99 
Octobebaeesi ac 103 | 107 | 104 | 106 | 106 | 110 | 106; 105 98 
November....... 100 | 105 | 103 | 104 | 105 | 104 |104} 102 99 
December....... LOL 203" 30t 103.1 0s 93 |103} 100 97 
1915: Av. for year 101 | 103 101 101 100 96 | 100 97 93 
Jartatyien ets 100 |} 102 | 101 | 101 | 102 88 |101; 98 97 
February........ 98 |} 100 | 100 99 | 101 85 | 99} 96 97 
March eiacoa cle 97 99 99 98 | 100 85 | 98} 95 96 
April sve temanves 99 | 100 | 100 99 | 100 94 | 98) 94 96 
Malye iamrantacn carts 1010 LOSI TOT es 10% 101 99 | 98} 95 96 
Jane yaadenctcees 103 |} 105 | 103 | 103 | 101 98 | 98] 97 95 
late serene he 105 | 107 | 104 | 103 | 101 | 100 |100| 98 93 
AvSust cme ae 104 |} 107 | 104 | 103 | 101 | 103 |100| 98 89 
September....... 104 106 | 103 | 102 | 101 | 107 |100|) 97 88 
Octabensnsw.te «:s 103 | 104 | 102 | 101 99 | 110 |101] 99 91 
November....... 101 | 102 | 101 99 98 99 |101} 100 92 
December....... 99 | 101 | 100 99 98 87 | 101] 100 92 
1916: Av. foryear..| 108 | 110 107 107 106 108 | 106; 109 111 
Jaitiaryaieues< cc 101 | 102 | 101 99 99 89 |101} 101 93 
February........ 101 | 102 | 102 99 | 100 92 |101} 102 94 
Marchi caine aes 104 | 104 | 104 | 103 | 102 | 104 |103}] 104 96 
A DTilaete ne sterreesn 106 | 108 | 106 | 106 | 105 | 107 {104} 107 | 100 
IMAI T pitna, otacbnrats 109) 1129) 91209|—.109 4 107, | (100-7) 1654 109s e106 
URE eee has See E136) 117 | e113. LISS ei Tt Ogata Oe teeta 
Billie ery foes ada 113°] 116 |} 112: |. 142) 109") 24 107) 1149) 4110 
AURUBE LM yocrtne es 2120] 215 GALLS PATO 107 ite LOR tae ea 
September....... 11d) LAS} TIO ATO! 1070) 1255110 Site ser as 
October si hay ca.06 108 | 111 | 108 | 108 | 106 | 118 |110] 114 | 123 
November....... 106, 108 | 106) 107 | LOGS TIT Tits 114 ts 
December....... 106 | 107 | 106 | 106 | 106 | 106 |110] 114 | 137 


* Figures in this table are taken from Monthly Labor Review, February, 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop In THE UNITED STATES, BY 


DEcEMBER, 1925, INcLUSIVE* 


1913 = 100 


of Labor Statistics) 


112 


93 
105 
120 
132 
149° 
154 


But- 
ter 


Cheese | Milk 


105 
105 
106 
106 
105 
106 
106 
105 
103 
103 
104 
105 
107 


117 
110 
112 
113 
113 
112 
111 
110 
111 
116 
122 
132 
140 


100 
101 
102 
105 
109 
112 


Bread 


138 


Flour 


106 
113 
111 
112 
113 


126 
124 
138 
136 
137 
139 
130 
125 
124 
117 
113 
113 
114 


135 
120 
125 
120 
119 
119 
117 
116 
134 
148 
155 
174 
167 


Corn 


meal 


Rice a 


-| Su- 


gar 


131 


100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 


104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 


105 
105 
104 
104 
104 
104 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 


198 


100 
106 
100 
99 
98 
97 
97 
100 
102 
104 
101 
99 
98 


108 
95 
94 
93 
91 
91 
93 
95 

143 

145 

132 


113 | 


110 


120 
110 
118 
120 
122 
124 
126 
127 
123 
118 
111 
119 
124 


146 
123 
125 
137 
145 
156 
158 
160 
155 
141 
149 
157 
151 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 


1921; February, 1923; September, 1924; February, 1925; February, 1926. 
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100 
98 
97 
97 
98 
97 
98 

100 

101 

102 

104 

105 

104 


102 
104 
101 
99 
97 
98 
99 
102 
107 
107 
105 
105 
105 


101 
103 
101 

98 

98 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
103 
104 
105 


114 
107 
106 
107 
109 
109 
112 
111 
113 
118 
121 
126 
126 


Tas_Le I: InpEx NumsBers OF RETAIL PRICES OF THE 
Monrtus, 1913 To 


Average for year 
(United States Bureau 


Sit- | Round| Rib | Chuck } Plat Pork | Ba- 
Year and Month loin Brak pee per Beef Chogs con Ham Lard 


1917: Av. for year. .| 124 | 130 126 131 130 152 |152| 142 175 


VRNUALY so ve stent 109 | 111 109 109 108 113 }110] 114 136 
February...>.... LIS |) 17 114 116 116 125 {114} 118 138 
IWlarche sree 116 | 119 118 128 121 133 Oh izai ize 151 
Aprillc s vem vou LOU Lz 131 132 146 | 141] 136 167 
IMLAY ie tapsien eorves FW Les 130 134 135 146 |155| 144 176 
‘SRG haw areces oes 129 | 55 132 137 137 148 | 158] 145 177 
JUN aero tas iets 129 Lor 130 137 136 151 |159] 147 174 
AUR NSU nn k eons 1s0 1 138 129 136 134 164 |160| 147 176 
September.....-. 131 133 131 137 135 185 | 164] 152 188 
October... . 46 130 | 138 130 136 136 185 {178} 159 198 
November....... 124 | 133 127 132 134 165 {179} 159 207 
December....... 126 | 134 128 134 134 161 | 181} 161 211 
1918: Av. for year. .| 153 165 155 166 170 186 | 196) 178 211 
Januaryaseecrss 129 | 137 130 | 138 | 142 163 |180] 162 | 208 
Bebruary aewaee es 132 | 141 133 142 146 160 |179} 163 209 
Marchime eee 133 || 143. |" 135 145 150 | 161 |181] 164 | 210 
Aprils aptaenaiee 144 | 155 148 | 159 | 164 | 170 |183} 166 | 209 
Mayegt tc taciae: 150) 2/0 OL 174 | 181 175 |187}| 170 | 208 
June ste uae 168 | 182 169 | 184 | 188 177 |191] 173 | 206 
ldlyde ioe as: 166 | 181 | 168 | 182 | 185 | 180 |194| 181 | 206 
Avgusteeieds see 163 | 178 | 165 177 179 | 201 | 200} 180 | 209 
September....... 164 | 178 | 165 | 178 | 181 | 220 | 208] 193 | 213 
Octoberkere a cece 1615) eas 163 | 174 | 178 | 216 |214}| 193 | 216 
November....... 150 Lisa loser wae 175 | 206 |216| 195 | 216 
December....... 1S zt 161 171 174 | 197 |217| 198 | 216 
1919: Av. for year..| 164 | 174 164 169 167 201 | 205; 209 234 
lanuaryoue eos. 162 | 175 | 165 175 | 181 193 |217} 199 | 211 
February........ 162 | 174°} 165 174 | 181 180 | 205} 193 | 203 
Marche tance 165}. 147512169 4) (178 3) 483 184 | 203} 191 | 211 
i Nile! hres Cane 172 | 182 175 | 184 | 187 197 |212|] 197 | 223 
Mi aye eel eV ertc 175) | 187 178 | 186 | 186 | 205 |210} 203 | 246 
thesercins eA LO )al fm BS 171 176 | 174 | 202 |212| 205 | 254 
uly aaa rae. 174. 183.169. 173 7) 3681 220" 21S aie ioe 
URIS Eerie taceir 166 | 177 164 | 166 | 160 | 223 | 214] 212 | 266 
September....... 161 | 170 | 158 | 158 | 150 | 219 | 206] 205 | 242 
Octobete se xn ase 157 [1655 te 15S 153 | 145 | 211 |196} 195 | 228 
November....... 155 | 162 153.5] 151 143 | 200 |189] 188 | 231 
December....... 154 | 161 153 152 | 143 | 181 |186| 186 | 221 
1920: Av. for year..| 172 | 177 168 164 151 201 |194| 206 187 
jabuatyee ees: 1591) 166) ie 15942 1581" 152 178 |186| 187 | 215 
February........ 160 | 167 LOO Th pL Se 152 180 | 186] 188 | 204 
March iinceie as: 161 | 168 | 161 157 150 | 186 |186] 190 | 192 
April sents nieeenaar 170} 179 | 169 | 166 | 157 | 206 |191] 199 | 191 
MayesG).; Aen 171 |_179 169 | 166 | 155 | 202 |195]} 206 | 189 
JGR rates 182 | 191 176 | 174 | 157 | 194 | 200] 215 | 185 
Julyi scsees ihe 192 | 202 | 181 179 71) 15891 20881 205.7 202 91 188 
AURUBC cig waren as 186. 196) (1769) 1721) 154.91 210-1203 |) 223 erry 
September....... 185.4) 19S 4 475 1700 ©1520 23881202 2240) ed ae 
Ostobetaaias sare 177 | 188 | 168 | 162 | 147 | 238 | 202] 222 | 185 
November....... 171 | 178 | 165 | 158 | 146 | 210 |196| 212 | 183 
December....... 156°1) 160°) 9152 519 145:415 13691575) 476i) 186) 1-162 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop IN THE UNITED STATEs, BY 
DeceMBER, 1925, INcLusivE— (Continued) 
1913 = 100 


of Labor Statistics) 


22 


Hens | Eggs ae Cheese | Milk} Bread | Flour an Rice ce] o a Tea bila te 
cles 
134 139 | 127 150 |125| 164 211 | 192] 119 | 253 | 169 | 101 )}107) 146 
119 | 158 | 118 | 141 }112) 140 171 |132]105 |225}146|100}100] 128 
126 aa tel 2n 142 8125 142 171 | 136] 104} 290 | 148} 100}100} 133 
AZO SP LOTs | 21h) 1462 1412: 144 174 137 104 | 297 | 160 | 101} 101] 133 
ISOM eel 2his1S3 elon Liss e250 206 |154]108 | 339])175|101|;101} 145 
13S Gi deesieLoom ade tedOS 266 |178]121 | 352}183}101)103]} 151 
ASOm tI Oe Ose TSS a 1198 170 246 |182]125|366|170)101|104] 152 
131 122 | 120 | 149 |125| 176 220 | 195 |123 | 246/166|103|110] 146 
131 134 | 124 | 148 |128] 182 229 |219)}122|206}181|102)111}] 149 
LAP Soe eo e152 a2 e176 223 |272)124)1721179)102|112]} 153 
146 | 166 | 133 | 158 | 143] 176 214 |232|128)178)177|102)113] 157 
138 | 168 | 138 | 156 |144] 176 208 | 235 }131]183)174}102)114] 155 
143 | 184 | 142 | 156 | 147] 166 205 |235}133]178}172|102|114]) 157 
177 165 | 151 162 | 156] 175 203 | 227|148/188|176/102|110] 167 
154 | 195 | 148 | 156 |151] 168 200 | 233 |134]188)173}102|115] 160 
17081 182 [1595 1585 )15)15-170 200 | 233 |136]188|193}102}112] 161 
a Vey ase 150s 151 171 200 | 240} 138 | 147 |167|102})113] 154 
a | VT ee a ee oy: SO Ws) 200 | 237 |139]129|165|101}117} 154 
PiSM esos edole1 1484177. 200 |233]141]129)165|101)117] 158 
Live pelcoete tone L504" 14610179 203 |223/144}171]165|101}119} 162 
£73 e)0142%}. 137.) 152 1.148} -179 203 |223|148|229|167|101)120] 167 
TSU Sele t 4 el 5 feel £5Si eed 7 206 |227|154|229|169|101}121] 171 
185 LON 155-1- 163. | 161) 177 206 | 230]157 | 229|175|102|122} 178 
183 | 186 | 170 | 174 |166] 175 203 |227]|161}|206|193|102|124} 181 
TSS oli S ae lia) 1845 1173)| 5 203 | 217 | 161 | 194]196}103|125}] 183 
180 | 235 | 190 | 193 |176) 175 203 |213}160}188|196}109}124] 187 
193 182 | 177 193 |174| 179 218 | 213|174 | 224 | 205)145)129|] 186 
188 | 218 | 184 | 201 |175] 175 200 |207|159}188|196}117}127] 185 
186 | 147 | 149 | 185 |174| 175 203 | 200] 164} 182/195/123}126] 172 
193 | 140 | 174 | 183 |172] 175 206 }197}154}171}193}126]129] 175 
202 | 143 | 186 | 190 |169] 175 218 | 200] 154] 182}193}|129)128}] 182 
DOs el Savi ae te Os e175 227 | 207} 154} 194] 193 }136}128] 185 
ZOO Bet 5Sae165) (192) 167 je 177 227 |210]159 | 224|193]143|129] 184 
197 | 164 | 164] 195 |169} 179 227 |217 | 168 | 282 }198 | 155] 130] 190 
196 | 174 | 167 | 197 | 174] 180 224 |220)178 | 294} 202 |160)130} 192 
194 | 183 | 172 | 195 |176| 180 221 |223)190}253 | 200}164]130] 188 
189 | 209 | 186 | 192 |180} 180 | 221 | 220) 199 | 224} 207 | 163 131} 189 
184 | 235 | 197 | 195 |184] 182 224 |220} 202 |229|227|164}131}] 192 
184 | 261 | 204 | 196 |188] 182 | 233 | 220] 202 | 253 | 264 | 164 127} 197 
210 197 | 183 188 | 188] 205 245 | 217 | 200 | 371 | 353 | 158/135] 203 
197 | 240 | 194] 196 |187] 195 | 245 | 220} 208 | 318 | 324 | 165 | 132 201 
210 | 199 | 190 | 196 |188] 198 | 245 |217|210| 353 | 342 | 165 131} 200 
215 | 161 | 196 | 194 |187] 200 | 242 | 217] 211 | 400] 340| 165 135} 200 
224 | 153 | 199 | 194 |183] 200 | 245 | 217 | 214 | 535 | 367 | 165 LRN AAG! 
221 | 153 | 187 | 194 |182] 205 | 264 | 223} 215 | 565 | 462 165 | 136} 215 
DIG SSe el Saledsonas2o2tt 267 | 230} 215 | 606 | 485 | 165] 136] 219 
211 | 166 | 177 | 186 |188) 213 264 | 233} 214|524 | 482 | 165 | 137] 219 
212 | 184 | 175 | 183 |191] 213 | 255 | 230} 210 | 294 416 |162}137} 207 
214 | 206 | 179 | 184 |193} 213 | 252 | 227 | 202 | 229 333 | 153 | 137] 203 
207 | 234] 180} 184 |194] 211 236 |213|185 | 200} 253 | 146) 133] 198 
201 | 250 | 181 | 180 |194] 207 | 221 |197| 163) 194 235 | 139 |135} 193 
189 | 268 | 162 | 176 |189| 193 | 200 | 183] 152 188 | 191 | 133 | 133} 178 


a No hens sold in this month by order of Food Administration. 
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TaBLeE I: 


Year and Month 


1921: Av. for year. . 
January. ss ere es 
February........ 
Marchviu.caees 


AUBUSES suis sisc0 
September,...... 
ORtODERS Sea dna 
November....... 
December....... 


1922: Av. for year. . 


Jatiuary-<: . 2-2. 
Nebriary eae ssa 


TENVIGTIN ES By Girne Ooo. 


Octobers.c. nee eee 


Auguste ke ters 


Picnshers hot 
November....... 
December....... 


1924: Av. for year. . 


InpeEx NumsBers or RETAIL PRICES OF THE 
Monrus, 1913 To 


Round 
Steak 


Rib 
Roast 


Chuck 


Roast 


Plate 
Beef 


Pork 
Chops 


Average for year 
(United States Bureau 


Bacon} Ham | Lard 


154 
163 
153 
157 
160 
160 
160 
161 
160 
154 
148 
139 
138 


145 
136 
135 
138 
141 
146 
150 
153 
153 
151 
148 
144 
141 


150.2 
141.7 
141.3 
142.2 
144.8 
148.0 
154.7 
159.2 
159.2 
159.2 
154.3 
148.4 
147.5 


151.6 
149.3 
148.0 
148.4 
150.7 
1$5.2 
156.1 
155.2 
156.1 
153.8 
151.1 
147.5 
145.3 


147 
hy 
148 
152 
154 
153 
151 
148 
147 
144 
139 
135 
135 


139 
135 
134 
136 
138 
141 
142 
144 
142 
142 
141 
139 
138 


143.4 
138.9 
138.9 
139.4 
140.4 
142.4 
145.5 
148.0 
147.5 
148.5 


146.0° 


142.9 
142.9 


145.5 
144.4 
142.9 
144.4 
146.5 
148.5 
148.5 
147.0 
147.0 
146.5 
144.4 
142.4 
141.4 


133 
148 
138 
141 
140 
138 
135 
129 
130 
128 
124 
120 
120 


123 
119 
118 
121 
122 
124 
126 
127 
125 
125 
124 
123 
121 


126.3 
122.5 
121.9 
121.9 
123.1 
124.4 
127.5 
130.0 
130.0 
131.3 
130,0 
127.5 
127.5 


130.0 
129.4 
127.5 
128.8 
130.6 
133.1 
132.5 
131.3 
131.3 
130.6 
129.4 
127.5 
126.3 
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118 
140 
129 
130 
127 
124 
117 
109 
112 
110 
109 
106 
106 


106 
106 
106 
107 
107 
107 
107 
106 
104 
104 
106 
105 
105 


106.6 
106.6 
105.8 
105.8 
105.0 
105.0 
104.1 
105.8 
105.0 
108.3 
108.3 
107.4 
107.4 


109.1 
109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
110.7 
109.1 
108.3 
108.3 
109.1 
108.3 
109.1 
108.3 


166 
171 
156 
168 
177 
167 
162 
163 
181 
179 
171 
152 
145 


157 
138 
140 
149 
157 
164 
161 
164 
167 
173 
174 
157 
140 


144.8 
139.5 
136.7 
134.8 
135.2 
142.9 
142.4 
148.6 
152.9 
174.8 
162.9 
137.6 
126.2 


146.7 
130.5 
127.1 
128.1 
136.7 
142.4 
143.8 
144.2 
165.7 
170.5 
178.6 
150.5 
139.5 


114 
141 
131 
124 
116 
106 
103 
106 
115 
113 
109 
105 
101 


108 

97 
101 
109 
107 
108 
109 
109 
109 
109 
111 
111 
111 


112.0 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.8 
109.5 
108.9 
108.2 
108.2 
113.3 
117.7 
119.6 
119.6 


120.3 
118.4 
113.9 
110.8 
108.9 
108.2 
107.0 
108.2 
122.2 
126.6 
135.4 
141.8 
139.9 


PrincIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 
Decemser, 1925, IncLusivE—(Continued ) 
1913 = 100 


of Labor Statistics) 


Hens | Eggs 


— | jK$||_—_—-— \ cri) q“| \cm| —|\—|\— an eet 


186 
200 
201 
203 
202 
194 
181 
182 
183 
179 
175 
168 
168 


169 
173 
173 
177 
aby 
177 
173 
168 
164 
164 
163 
159 
158 


164.3|134.8/144.7 


148 
229 
139 
121 

99 

97 
101 
123 
138 


ut- 
ter 


135 
159 
148 
150 
145 
111 
105 
122 
134 
132 
139 
139 
136 


125 
118 
120 
120 
118 
117 
117 
119 
115 
122 
133 
143 
157 


162.0)161.4)154.3 
166.7}133.9]150.7 
168.1/111.6)150.4 
169.5) 99.7|149.6 
170.0)101.7|136.0 
166.2]102.6)130.6 
163.4] 107.5)128.2 
162.0}120.3)135.3 
164.3|140.9) 143.6 
163.4]158.3|146.7 
158.2/192.2)153.8 
156.8|188.1)157.4 


165.7|138.6/135.0 
162.0)158.3}160.1 
164.8] 144.3)157.2 
168.5}100.9}151.4 
169.5} 93.0|130.8 
171.8} 95.1)120.4 
168.5}104.6|126.9 
165.7|114.2)129.2 
163.4/129.3]126.1 
165.7/150.4)126.6 
164.8]173.0)125.1 
162.0)197.4/127.7 
161.5]202.3]137.1 


154 
175 
174 
176 
169 
143 
133 
133 
148 
148 
149 
it 
149 


149 
149 
149 
149 
145 
139 
141 
143 
144 
145 
154 
161 
166 


167.0 
168.8 
169.7 
167.9 
164.3 
160.6 
163.4 
163.8 
164.3 
167.4 
174.2 
170.6 
170.6 


159.7 
169.2 
168.3 
166.1 
161.1 
156.6 
155.7 
15537; 
155.7 
156.6 
157.5 
157.0 
157.9 


Cheese | Milk 


Bread 


177 
193 
189 
188 
184 
177 
175 
173 
173 
171 
170 
166 
163 


155 
157 
154 
155 
155 
RY) 
157 
157 
155 
155 
155 
155 
154 


155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
157.1 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 


157.1 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
155.4 
157.1 
157.1 
157.1 
158.9 
158.9 


Flour 


176 
203 
197 
194 
179 
173 
179 
176 
173 
170 
164 
155 
152 


155 
148 
155 
161 
161 
161 
161 
158 
155 
148 
145 
145 
148 


142.4 
148.5 
148.5 
145.5 
148.5 
145.5 
145.5 
142.4 
136.4 
136.4 
139.4 
139.4 
136.4 


148.5 
136.4 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
139.4 
145.5 
154.5 
154.5 
160.6 
163.6 
169.7 
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Corn 
meal 


150 
173 
167 
160 
153 
150 
150 
147 
150 
147 
143 
140 
137 


130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
127 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
133 


136.7|109.2|170.6|183.6}126.5)127.8) 
133.3]109.2|123.5}150.9|124.2)126.3 


Rice 


109 
137 
121 
113 
106 
101 
101 
100 
101 
103 
107 
108 
107 


109 
107 
107 
107 
108 
109 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
109 
109 


Pota- 
toes 


182 
176 
153 
147 
135 
129 
159 
200 
247 
2S) 
206 
188 
182 


165 
194 
194 
182 
171 
176 
206 
212 
153 
135 
129 
124 
124 


Sugar |Coffee] Tea 


145 
176 
162 
176 
176 
153 
142 
129 
136 
133 
129 
122 
118 


133 
113 
116 
118 
122 
120 
129 
138 
147 
144 
144 
147 
151 


122 
129 
126 
125 
123 
121 
120 
119 
119 
119 
119 
119 
119 


121 
120 
119 
119 
120 
120 
121 
121 
121 
121 
122 
122 
123 


128 
133 
131 
131 
129 
129 
126 
127 
127 
127 
127 
127 
124 


125 
126 
5 
124 
124 
125 
125 
125 
126 
125 
125 
126 
126 
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Weight- 
ed Arti- 


cles 


153 
172 
158 
156 
152 
145 
144 
148 
155 
153 
153 
152 
150 


142 
142 
142 
139 
139 
139 
141 
142 
139 
140 
143 
145 
147 


146.2 


144.4 


142.3 
141.9 
143.1 
143.4 
144.3 
147.2 
146.4 
149.3 
149.8 
151.1 
150.3 


133.3]108.1/123.5/158.2|125.8/126.7 
133.3]108.1]129.4|185.5]127.2/126.7 
133.3/108.1]147.1]192.7/127.5|127.2 
133.3]108.1|158.8|/203.6]127.5}127.4| 
133.3/108.1/188.2|201.8)126.9/127.8 
136.7|108.1|247.1]190.9}126.5/127. 
136.7|108.1]217.7|174.6)126.2)128.1 
140.0}109.2|200.0}174.6)126.2)128.1 
143.3]110.3]170.6]192.7|126.9|128.7 
146.7/111.5|152.9]187.3)126.9]129. 
146.7|111.5}152.9}189.1]126.9)129.0 


145.9 
149.1 
147.3 
143.7 
141.3 
141.0 
142.4 
143.3 
144.2 
146.8 
148.7 
150.1 
151.5 


156.7/116.1|158.8)167.3|145.3/131.4) 
146.7]112.6}164.7}185.5]128.2/130.5 
146.7}112.6}164.7}187.3]130.2/130.2 
146.7/111.5}164.7}189.1]136.9)130.3 
146.7|112.6|164.7|180.0]140.3}130.5 
146.7|113.8]170.6]167.3]141.6/130.7 
146.7/113.8]194.1]150.9)141.9/130.3 
150.0|114.9]194.1]152.7}142.3]130.1 
156.7]117.2]152.9]149.1/145.6)130.3 
160.0] 118.4}152.9]156.4/148.7|130.5 
166.7/119.5]141.2|160.0}154.7/132.0 
170.0|120.7|129.4|160.0)164.4)135.1 
173.3]121.8]135.3]160.0]169.5/135.7 


TABLE I: 


InpEx NumsBers OF RETAIL PRICES OF THE 
Monrus, 1913 ro DECEMBER, 


Average for year 
(United States Bureau 


Year and Month 


1925: Av. for year. . 


J RNUATVR gragie lem 
GDKUaLY were eee 


DUSUS teeter etre 
September....... 
October. ance e 


Chuck 
Roast 
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PrincIpAL ARTICLES OF FooD IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 
1925, IncLustvE— (Continued) 

1913 =100 

of Labor Statistics) 


All 
Articles 
Com- 
bined 


Rut Corn 5 Pota- 
Hens | Eggs | te, | Cheese | Milk | Bread | Flour | meal | Rice | toes |Sugar|Coffee] Tea 


171.8/151.0}143.1) 166.1 |157.3) 167.9 | 184.8 |180.0)127.6|211.8/130.9]172.8)138.8| 157.4 
168.1)204.4/136.6} 162.4 |156.2} 164.3 | 181.3 |180.0/123.0)147.1]147.3)173.2|136.4] 154.3 
169.5}154.8}132.1] 164.7 |156.2] 169.6 | 193.9 |183.3]124.1]152.9/140.0/174.8]137.5] 151.4 
173.2|113.3]144.9] 165.2 |155.1] 167.9 | 193.9 |183.3]125.3]147.1/140.0/175.5/138.1] 151.1 
177.9}110.4]139.2] 165.2 |155.1] 167.9 | 184.8 |183.3]126.4/141.2/136.4/174.8/138.8] 150.8 
177.9}113.9]135.5] 164.3 153.9} 167.9 | 184.8 |180.0]126.4/158.8/130.9]175.2/139.0} 151.6 
173.2|122.6|137.6] 165.2 }153.9] 167.9 | 184.8 |180.0]126.4/205.9]130.9]170.5}139.3} 155.0 
171.8]133.9|138.9] 165.6 |155.1| 167-9 | 184.8 |180.0]128.7}258.8}129.1/170.5}139,3} 159.9 
170.0|141.7|141.3] 166.5 |156.2] 167.9 | 184.8 |180.0]129.9]258.8]127.3]170.8}139.5| 160.4 
171.8}150.4|145.7| 167.4 |159.6] 167.9 | 184.8 |180.0}129.9/211.8/127.3]171.1/139.3} 159.0 
171.4)174.8]155.1| 168.3 |160.7} 167.9 | 178.8 |176.7|129.9/217.6]/123.6|171.5}139.2| 161.6 
168.1/201.2|155.9| 169.2 |160.7| 167.9 | 181.8 |176.7]/131.0}305.9]120.0/171.8]139.2| 167.1 
171.4|/191.9|153.0| 169.7 |160.7| 167.9 | 184.8 1173.3]131.0/305.9]121.8|172.1|139.5] 165.5 
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Taste J: InpEx Numsers: or Reta, Foop Prices IN 
DeceMBER, 1925, 


Average for the 
(United States Bureau 


Balti- Bir- Charles- ; Cincin- 

Year and Month Ar ery, aor ees peng Beka ny ase hs 
1913: Av. for year. .| 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
January sper 99 99 102 97 99 98 98 97 
February........ 97 97 100 97 98 98 96 97 
Match: pian ance 96 97 100 97 97 98 97 98 
Sti oomca preteens 100 99 101 99 98 99 98 100 
May x acmud eaes 97 98 100 98 96 97 95 97 
JURGt a daercrans 100 99 101 98 97 98 96 99 
July toes 99 102 103 101 101 97 101 99 
AGOUSE eat oa 100 102 103 102 100 99 101 101 
September....... 103 105 104 103 102 103 103 104 
Ostobengev eee» 103 101 106 103 101 103 103 103 
November....... 104 101 106 103 104 103 104 104 
December....... 104 100 106 102 103 106 104 102 
1914: Av. for year..| 102 102 106 102 101 103 102 101 
armaery nent 102 101 108 101 102 103 103 103 
February......... 98 101 105 100 99 101 100 101 
Marthe seine stacs 98 99 105 97 97 102 98 98 
A ril Baease oo 97 97 103 96 95 99 97 97 
Mayieeet. acme 99 97 104 97 96 99 98 98 
JUNnehehaastaee, 101 100 104 98 97 101 99 102 
JulycAve reas sce 104 103 109 102 101 104 104 104 
AUsUSt renee 107 106 111 106 105 106 108 103 
September....... 107 107 111 107 107 106 107 105 
Octoberaaasee oe 103 104 109 104 103 104 104 103 
November....... 102 105 105 107 105 104 105 104 
December....... 103 104 104 105 103 103 103 100 
1915: Av. for year. . 99 101 104 101 101 100 103 99 
Vanwaryevencdssk 101 103 105 102 102 103 104 100 
Rebruatye. 2.5 99 100 103 99 101 101 102 98 
Marche cee 96 99 101 97 97 99 100 95 
Je cet Demet sats So A 98 100 102 98 98 99 101 97 
IMavrrur sce ces 98 100 104 98 99 99 101 99 
NUNS enc ae 99 100 105 98 100 100 101 100 
lye ees 97 100 103 99 100 97 102 99 
ANIPUSty eu o'0 a4 97 100 104 100 101 97 102 96 
September....... 98 100 103 102 101 97 102 98 
Ostobereti nc. 99 102 108 | 106 104 99 104 100 
November....... 99 102 108 106 105 101 104 100 
December....... 100 103 107 104 105 102 105 101 
1916: Av. for year..| 108 113 116 112 115 108 114 112 
anGatyy cies 101 104 109 104 106 103 107 105 
February........ 101 103 108 103 104 101 104 104 
Match. tyn am 101 105 109 104 106 104 106 106 
ADTUN. G oe ak oes 103 107 111 105 109 106 109 108 
IMavinren ite nine 105 110 112 107 108 105 108 109 
JWDEe rec ncke 107 112 115 110 We. 107 112 112 
‘Jolyaee ce eeoak ne 106 107 114 109 112 106 111 109 
PATTI teint aan 107 112 117 113 117 107 135 112 
September....... 112 119 120 116 121 uh) 121 117 
Octobérecnkc. as. 115 121 123 119 124 113 121 117 
November....... 120 124 127 123 131 118 126 123 
December. ...... 121 125 130 124 130 119 127 125 


* Figures in this table are taken from the following publications of the United Stat 
1922 to February, 1926, inclusive. ma ar 
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SPECIFIED CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES; BY Monrus, 1913 ro 
INcLusIvE* 
year 1913=100 


of Labor Statistics) 


Cleve- Den- ss Fall Indian- Jack- Kansas | Little Los Louis- 
land, Ayala, ver, Detroit, River, | apolis, | sonville,| City, Rock, | Angeles, vile: 
Ohio x: Colo. Mich. | Mass. End. Fla. 0. Ark. Calif. Ky. 


100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
96 98 99 98 97 98 100 98 97 101 97 
96 96 97 98 96 98 98 96 96 99 95 
98 98 97 98 96 98 98 97 95 98 97 
98 98 99 96 98 98 99 98 99 95 97 
97 97 98 96 98 97 97 96 98 96 98 
97 98 98 97 99 97 97 96 99 98 99 

101 98 103 100 101 100 99 99 100 99 99 

101 100 101 102 101 101 100 101 101 102 100 

104 103 104 103 102 104 102 104 103 104 104 

104 104 102 104 103 102 102 106 104 103 103 

106 105 100 104 104 105 104 105 103 104 104 

104 106 102 105 103 103 103 105 103 104 102 


102 103 101 103 102 102 101 102 102 101 100 
104 103 102 105 102 103 102 105 103 100 102 
100 100 98 102 101 101 100 103 100 96 100 
98 98 97 100 99 99 100 100 100 94 99 
98 98 94 97 97 97 96 97 99 95 97 
98 99 96 98 97 98 97 99 99 96 98 
99 100 98 100 99 101 99 101 98 96 98 
104 103 101 105 100 105 101 102 101 95 100 
107 ill 106 106 104 106 104 105 108 100 101 
107 109 106 107 105 106 105 107 108 103 103 
103 105 103 105 105 103 103 103 103 105 101 
104 102 103 104 107 102 104 104 100 104 101 
102 104 102 103 106 102 104 103 101 102 101 


100 102 103 101 101 100 100 103 101 95 98 
101 102 104 104 103 103 102 104 103 98 102 
100 101 101 99 100 100 100 102 99 98 98 
96 99 101 96 96 95 98 99 97 95 96 
98 99 101 98 97 98 99 102 100 93 | 98 
98 101 101 99 99 98 100 102 99 95 98 
98 102 105 99 100 98 101 101 102 93 97 
99 101 104 99 100 99 99 100 100 93 95 
99 101 103 99 101 98 99 101 101 94 96 
101 102 99 101 102 100 98 103 101 93 96 
103 105 101 104 105 103 100 105 102 95 98 
104 104 103 105 107 102 101 106 102 97 100 
106 104 106 107 | 105 105 104 105 104 98 101 


114 111 112 114 112 114 108 114 110 102 110 
107 105 104 108 106 107 103 109 105 98 103 
105 103 104 107 105 105 101 108 102 98 101 
107 105 105 108 106 107 102 109 105 98 102 
108 107 108 108 107 108 103 109 107 99 105 
108 108 108 108 106 108 104 111 107 98 108 
110 108 110 112 111 111 105 112 108 99 113 
110 108 110 108 111 109 106 110 106 99 108 
114 111 12 114 112 114 109 112 110 102 110 
119 113 114 119 117 119 111 119 114 104 115 
122 118 118 124 118 120 113 120 116 108 116 
126 125 123 128 123 126 119 127 122 111 120 
128 126 122 128 126 127 121 126 121 110 122 


Bureau of Labor Statistics: Bulletin No. 315; Monthly Labor Review each month, March, 
/ 
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Tase J: InpeEx Numsers or Retait Foon PRricgs IN SPECIFIED 


Year and Month 


1917: Av. for year. . 


JSNUaLyY cs sae 
February. ......<. 
Match Giese 


AUIQUB tite oe one 
September....... 
Oloinolen Aa ee 
November....... 
December....... 


1918: Av. for year. . 
Sp ANUAL Yc ex ose 
iBebriaty sare ee 


AUDUStS ceils 
September....... 
Octoberaes-e 


AUCUSt im gmt sins 
Octobered .8s 


Atlanta, 
ja. 


Balti- 


more, 
Md. 


1925, INCLUSIVE 


Average for the 
(United States Bureau 


202 
214 
222 
226 
224 
213 
211 
206 
198 
185 
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ton Chicago nati, 
S. I Ohio 
145 148 149 
122 132 133 
126 138 137 
128 134 137 
143 150 152 
147 152 154 
149 157 153 
144 150 147 
147 149 148 
151 153 154 
160 155 156 
161 152 153 
160 153 158 
176 166 167 
168 159 161 
169 159 163 
163 150 155 
163 151 154 
169 156 158 
168 162 159 
171 167 165 
176 170 166 
182 177 177 
191 176 179 
192 180 180 
195 183 182 
196 186 185 
199 183 183 
183 168 170 
185 173 176 
191 179 184 
195 182 186 
198 180 186 
198 192 191 
201 197 188 
196 192 183 
195 190 185 
201 194 191 
205 198 194 
207 207 203 
207 202 202 
206 201 196 
208 206 199 
212 219 214 
216 220 220 
213 227 219 
214 229 220 
213 210 207 
207 207 206 | 
204 198 197 
198 194 194 
189 175 174 


ee 


Cities In THE UniTeD States, By Monrus, 1913 ro DecemBER, 
—(Continued ) 
year 1913 = 100 


of Labor Statistics) 


Cleve- Den- r Fall Indian- Jack- Kansas | Little Los Louis- 
land Dallas, ver, Detroit, River, | apolis, | sonville,| City, Rock, | Angeles, | ville, 
Ohio Tex. | Colo. ich, | Mass. | Ind. Fla. Mo. | Ark. | Calif. y 


Tase J: Inpex Numsers or Rerait Foop Prices IN SPECIFIED 


Balti- 


Bir- 


, Atlanta,| more, |mingham,| Boston, 
Year and Month Ga. nore ngha ‘ea ee: 
1921: Av. for year..| 151 156 158 157 
JANUATY Cpe en ee 171 179 182 174 
February........ 158 164 169 160 
Mirch treanetne diate 156 161 167 157 
April mites wten 149 156 159 154 
IMS hays oars 144 148 150 148 
NORA Sec 143 146 149 147 
te she cake ce 144 149 151 154 
Avristiednah. te 150 157 155 163 
September....... 149 154 155 159 
Ostobérscyiene 150 154 154 158 
November....... 146 154 153 160 
December....... 147 152 151 157 
1922: Av. for year 141 146 144 145 
Janularyicay..wr ic 142 146 144 145 
Bebriaty cies. cir 142 147 143 145 
Marchi 27.cae 139 143 142 140 
ADTAUn atte itu 140 142 143 141 
Minivan ne rs rt 141 144 144 139 
Junce eee ce ees. 141 145 143 139 
Af alto, lt 142 145 143 147 
Aucustecse as as. 141 143 142 143 
September anne 139 144 141 144 
Octobermtees. ar. 139 146 143 149 
November....... 143 150 145 154 
December....... 144 151 149 151 
1923: Av. for year. .| 143 152 149 151 
JanUacy iieeny We. 141 150 146 149 
February........ 140 148 146 147 
March eda. once 139 148 144 148 
ADcileeeie bac nts 141 148 147 147 
Mayle c:ttx ease, 141 149 148 147 
Juner cckene des 142 152 149 146 
ily shots wei 143 152 150 153 
August em Sevhente. 145 152 148 155 
September.......] 147 157 151 155 
October: ccc cow's 147 157 151 155 
November....... 146 157 153 159 
December....... 148 156 154 156 
1924: Av. for year 144 152 150 149 
January ces cense 147 153 152 152 
February........ 145 153 150 150 
WI ARCH ra solace one's 140 149 147 146 
pela lee crt sersays 140 146 146 142 
Naeem cen ee ae 140 148 145 143 
SURED s gard) vies. 142 149 144 144 
aly acamehcedy tes 141 148 146 148 
AURUSER Aer teks 143 150 148 149 
September... .... 144 153 151 151 
Octoterres eons 149 156 154 153 
November....... 149 ee 157 154 
December....... 149 158 160 155 


Buffalo, 
i Pip 


156 
178 
159 
157 
154 
142 
140 
150 
160 
155 
158 
158 
156 


147 
149 
150 
144 
144 
141 
143 
146 
144 
146 
151 
154 
154 


151 
151 
149 
146 
147 
147 
146 
151 
152 
156 
154 
158 
157 


149 
152 
152 
147 
142 
143 
144 
146 
145 
150 
152 
155 
157 


1925, INCLUSIVE 


Average for the 
(United States Bureau 


Crane | Chicago, | Coee™ 
LG Il. Ohio 
150 155 154 
185 171 170 
169 156 157 
165 158 157 
141 155 154 
155 146 146 
151 148 150 
153 153 151 
158 161 156 
155 155 155 
153 153 154 
152 152 149 
152 152 145 
146 | 145 140 
149 145 140 
148 if 140 
145 142 138 
147 142 140 
146 143 141 
147 145 144 
147 148 143 
145 143 138 
141 144 138 
142 144 139 
144 146 142 
146 149 141 
148 | 152 143 
148 149 141 
145 147 138 
145 146 139 
147 148 141 
147 148 141 
148 149 143 
147 157 145 
149 154 142 
149 157 147 
149 155 148 
149 157 149 
152 156 147 
149 155 | 143 
152 156 149 
151 155 146 
149 152 143 
146 150 141 
144 150 143 
144 152 142 
146 155 138 
147 154 137 
149 156 141 
153 157 144 
153 158 145 
155 160 145 


CiTIEs IN THE UNITED States, By Montus, 1913 ro DEcEMBER, 


—(Continued ) 
year 1913 = 100 


of Labor Statistics) 

Cleve- Den- D ; Fall Indian- Jack- Kansas | Little Los Louis- 
d ver, etroit, | River, | apolis, | sonville,| City, Rock, | Angeles, | ville, 
Ohio ex. Colo. Mich. Mass. Ind. Fla. Mo. Ark, Calif. Ky. 


150 151 141 155 155 147 148 153 146 143 141 
172 171 160 175 171 165 166 171 166 159 159 
155 156 145 157 159 152 154 156 150 148 144 
151 154 144 158 156 150 152 157 149 143 146 
148 150 142 151 151 145 146 153 147 139 140 
141 145 133 146 145 138 139 ,| 146 140 136 133 
140 145 134 145 143 136 137 143 142 137 133 
147 145 141 155 148 144 143 148 142 134 137 
154 148 141 161 156 152 149 155 144 140 143 
151 148 140 157 156 150 148 152 143 142 141 
i48 149 141 154 155 147 146 152 142 147 140 
147 148 141 152 160 144 147 151 142 145 140 
144 148 139 152 160 140 146 149 141 141 139 


137 141 129 145 144 135 137 137 135 135 131 
135 142 126 145 147 136 138 143 135 134 131 
135 141 127 145 147 137 138 136 133 135 131 
133 137 126 141 143 133 135 135 132 130 130 
134 138 126 142 140 133 135 137 133 131 130 
134 140 128 142 139 134 135 136 136 131 131 
138 141 131 148 140 138 136 138 136 133 131 
137 143 133 146 143 138 137 137 135 133 129 
133 142 127 144 140 132 135 133 135 132 128 
135 139 126 144 141 133 134 134 134 137 130 
139 142 129 145 143 134 1375) 137 136 142 133 
142 143 133 147 149 137 139 138 137 142 135 
145 146 139 149 152 136 140 141 138 142 138 


146 143 135 152 150 142 139 140 139 140 136 
143 142 133 149 150 139 138 139 139 139 135 
141 142 131 146 147 137 136 139 137 134 132 
140 140 130 147 147 137 136 139 137 133 132 
142 141 133 148 145 139 136 141 139 137 133 
143 141 133 149 145 140 136 140 139 137 134 
146 141 135 151 144 141 137 140 139 139 134 
148 141 139 157 150 146 139 139 140 138 134 
147 141 135 156 149 145 139 138 138 138 134 
151 144 136 159 153 147 140 143 141 143 140 
149 145 137 156 154 144 143 141 141 147 139 
150 146 140 153 157 144 144 143 141 147 141 
147 149 139 152 157 143 145 143 141 145 140 


145 146 134 151 145 141 141 142 138 141 138 
146 149 139 153 152 144 144 145 141 143 141 
146 145 134 152 148 142 144 143 139 141 137 
142 143 131 148 144 138 139 140 135 140 135 
140 141 129 146 137 136 136 139 135 140 133 
139 141 129 147 138 137 134 138 132 137 132 
141 142 132 150 141 138 135 139 133 138 134 
142 145 134 151 140 142 138 138 133 140 134 
145 146 132 150 143 140 139 139 137 141 136 
148 148 132 152 147 143 141 141 139 145 139 
149 148 134 153 149 144 144 144 140 146 142 
149 150 136 154 151 144 145 145 141 144 145 
150 154 140 154 154 146 145 147 145 142 147 
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Tape J: InpEx Numsers oF Rerart Foon Prices IN SPECIFIED 


Year and Month Atlanta, 

Ga. 

1925: Av.foryear..| 158 
Jamiaryons ee 153 
February....... 150 
Marclist ov. tas 150 
Aoril eins weeee 152 
IMLAY ep cate oben 152 
JONE ki vicnotels Oe 156 
aly arc eke a een 162 
UUs te ive ae 162 
September...... 163 
Octo bets Graves os 163 
November...... 168 
December....... 168 


Balti- 


more, 
d 
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Boston, 
Mass. 


Buffalo, 
i fe € 


1925, INCLUSIVE 


Average for the 
(United States Bureau 


Crane” | Chicago, | Cone” 
We) Ill. hio 
159 166 157 
157 162 150 
155 159 149 
154 161 151 
156 159 151 
155 159 15z 
156 166 157 
160 171 162 
164 171 160 
160 168 159 
162 169 159 
166 176 166 
165 174 164 


q 
. 


_— nee 


Cities IN THE UNirTep States, sy Montus, 1913 ro DecEMBER, 
— (Continued) 
year 1913 =100 


of Labor Statistics) 


Cleve- D Den- Pee Fall Indian- Jack- Kansas | Little Los Louis- 
land, allas, ver, etroit, | River, | apolis, | sonville, | City, Rock, | Angeles, | ville, 
hio Tex. Colo. Mich. Mass. Ind. Fla. Mo. Ark. Cal. Ky. 


156 156 143 165 154 163 153 155 150 161 154 
152 159 143 158 152 148 147 LSS eh ALSO 147 152 
148 153 136 155 149 142 146 149 144 144 147 
151 154 133 158 144 144 144 151 146 146 148 
149 154 135 157 143 143 146 149 144 143 147 
151 153 138 159 145 144 ") 145 149 145 145 149 
158 154 144 166 147 150 147 153 147 147 153 
162 156 145 173 155 156 153 157 150 148 155 
161 156 146 172 157 156 157 156 152 149 155 
158 156 143 165 157 153 156 156 151 150 156 
159 158 146 167 160 154 160 158 153 155 158 
164 159 152 173 167 161 165 164 156 157 165 
162 161 150 173 167 160 164 163 156 152 161 
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Taste J: Inpex Numsers or Rerait Foop Prices IN SPECIFIED 


1925, INCLUSIVE 


Average for the 
(United States Bureau 


Year and Month Bae phn sn aoe i Nerare 
N. k Tenn. Wis. Minn. 

1913: Av. for year. .| 100 100 100 100 100 
ANUS CV cn ee 97 97 97 98 | 100 
February........ 97 97 97 97 98 
VEE OH siawetie aur etees 97 97 99 97 97 
Aorilisn tee 97 | 100 | 98 | 97 | 98 
VLA Y iso Brads eee Oe 97 98 96 97 101 
Pere 98 98 96 96 103 
Ly Setar cranes 100 100 100 101 99 
PUES Crone ee hsliviees 101 101 100 100 101 
September.......| 101 103 103 105 103 
Octabeeeenncsvse 104 102 104 105 103 
November....... 106 103 106 104 107 
December....... 103 103 104 | 103 104 

1914: Av. for year. .| 102 102 103 103 102 
(laraary tasers avec 101 104 104 103 102 
Hebruatyiacs+c.ee 100 | 101 | 101 | 100 | 100 
Match aanenr et 99 | 101 98 98 97 
IN ost whors arate aioe 97 99 97 98 95 
WE aerie rene 98 99 98 97 96 
sJuUnesnecreee ers 99 99 | 101 99 | 100 
(hulyaecere a. 103 | 102 | 105 | 101 101 
(AUCUStRem Eerie 107 | 107 107 109 106 
September. aan 107 106 | 109 | 108 | 107 
Octoberanse-cee 106 | 103 | 106 | 107 105 
November....... 107 | 102 105 105 107 
December. ...... 106 | 101 104 | 105 105 

1915: Av. for year. .| 102 100 101 101 102 
Jantatys. oo: as 102 | 103 | 106 | 106 | 104 
Bebruaryi, 10: 101" (100 21102, | -402 7101 
INET clea onic etn 99 98 99 97 98 
ADE nor et sites 99 99 | 101 99 99 
Miadyironcee eke tan 100 | 100 | 101 101 98 
ane ania omerss 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 101 
Mualync eee 101 97 100 | 101 100 
FAUST Par eerie ets 102 97 99 99 | 100 
September........ 103 98 | 100 99 | 101 
Octoberer rast 105 102 101 101 104 
November....... 107 | 103 | 102 | 103 | 105 
December....... 104 | 102 | 103 | 104 | 106 

1916: Av. for year. .| 113 111 115 114 111 
JBNUALY rrccaee 106 | 105 | 107 | 105 | 106 
February........ 106 | 104 | 106 | 106 | 104 
IML ar clitgarrvercisnt ors 107 105 | 109 | 107 | 105 
YN ov al aa rit vee ra 108 ; 108 | 110 | 109 | 105 
Mae ce auth sales 3 108 | 108 | 108 | 110 | 105 
ONE Pee eet 111 LOO Le ey 110 
Nop eks sire wate 110 | 107 113 111 107 
AUZESt 3.20 cent < 113 110 | 117 115 110 
September....... Ly pide | 121 119} 115 
Ostoberss. 500s) 120) ALG 1229 220 dae 
November....... 125 A220 2a 2s | 2s 
December....... 124.422 130 | 125 122 


New New Omaha, 
tl ee 
100 100 100 
99 99 100 
98 98 95 
97 98 97 
99 99 98 
97 97 97 
98 99 98 
100 100 98 
102 99 99 
103 102 103 
101 102 104 
103 104 108 
102 103 105 
102 101 104 
102 103 106 
99 100 102 
99 99 100 
97 95 99 
98 97 99 
99 98 101 
101 99 101 
106 105 107 
108 106 109 
106 104 107 
104 104 107 
104 104 107 
102 101 102 
105 102 105 
102 100 102 
101 97 98 
101 99 102 
101 99 103 
100 99 103 
102 100 102 
101 100 | 101 
100 100 | 101 
104 103 103 
102 104 104 
103 106 104 
112 112 115 
105 106 106 
105 104 | 108 
107 106 | 108 
109 106 | 111 
109 107 111 
109 111 114 
108 108 110 
111 ye He 3 
117 115 119 
119 119 Sieet25. 
125 123 128 
125 123 ogo 


CITIES IN THE Unitep States, sy Montus, 1913 ro DECEMBER, 
—(Continued ) 
year 1913 = 100 


of Labor Statistics) 


Phila- Pitts- Port- Provi- Rich- St. pale San 
eepnia, ve land, dence, mond, | Louis, Rake stskes pean ore aoe 
a. a. Oreg. | RI. Va. Mo. | Ueak | Calif | Pa. | Wash. : 


101 102 97 102 102 105 102 99 110 Dele O2 
105 106 102 107 107 110 107 103 103 | 102 | 108 
107 106 104 107 108 108 108 106 105 | 104 | 107 


105 105 102 109 104 107 104 106 LOS) eL0Sm LOS 


101 100 98 101 103 101 103 101 100 99 | 101 
105 104 99 103 103 106 103 102 101 |; 101 | 105 


102 102 97 106 104 102 102 102 102 | 100 | 103 
104 103 99 106 104 102 105 103 106 | 100 | 103 
106 104 97 106 107 105 103 102 106 | 102 | 104 


113 112 104 114 114 114 111 105 112 | 105 | 112 
106 105 101 105 106 106 103 101 LOS mM LOZe LOS 
105 104 101 105 105 106 104 102 103 | 102 | 104 
107 107 101 106 107 108 104 101 105 | 102 | 106 
109 107 103 107 108 109 106 103 107 | 103 | 107 
109 107 103 107 112 110 108 103 108 | 102 | 107 
112 110 102 112 115 111 109 102 1105 |LOSS 12 
109 109 102 112 112 108 111 103 108 | 103 | 109 
111 111 101 115 114 113 112 104 T1OR 10355 ett 
117 116 103 120 119 120 114 106 115 | 104 | 115 
120 118 107 122 121 121 117 110 OY Yi aN Ah aes 
125 123 112 128 124 126 123 116 12 Tene Ome Le 
126 126 110 127 127 127 123 114 1260 list 20 


Taste J: Inpex Numsers oF Rertait Foop Prices IN SPECIFIED 
1925, INCLUSIVE 


Average for the 
(United States Bureau 


Man- | Mem- |Milwau-| Minne- New New New 
Year and Month chester,| phis, kee, | apolis, Nea Haven, | Orleans, | York, Reels, 
N. enn. Wis. | Minn. ie Conn. La. N. Y. 


1917: Av. for year. .| 145 147 154 148 143 146 148 146 150 


JAuUAlYs pha ys 125 123 136 | 130 128 128 122 129 125 
Febritary iss 0+ 0> 130 128 141 137 132 134 131 135 129 
Marehy sie. 0 sae 130 132 142 137 129 134 135 133 131 
April iran wares 142 148 156 149 139 143 145 144 153 
Maya onrears swe 148 153 161 154 147 150 152 150 156 
ES 4 Rares 150" | 153 163 159 146 152 153 150 161 
TILL YS cee teen ntnen 145 146 157 153 140 145 147 143 152 
INGSS ty pane me 148 150 157 150 143 149 152 146 151 
September....... 154 153 158 152 150 154 154 153 156 
October. acc. 3. 158 159 159 155 156 159 160 159 156 
November....... 155 157 154 148 152 156 160 155 154 
December....... 1560 Lov 158 153 156 155 161 159 156 
1918: Av. for year. .| 170 171 169 164 167 171 168 167 169 
aRWEry casa ess 160 | 166 162 156 162 159 163 165 160 
Bebruarys..+-«: 161 162 164 | 158 159 162 162 162 158 
INVErCH ae. pies se 154 158 154 | 150 | 150 153 157 154 151 
A rales oumatik 155 159) Ase 151 153 155 155 155 153 
May onneenan 160 | 162 157 155 156 159 157 157 160 
HJM tens epstcdarees « 168 | 165 161 160 | 164 170 159 164 165 
folyatenemanewe 173 169 170 | 166 | 166 174 164 167 172 
PAUOUIS Cae acinar 175 172 172 166 | 168 176 168 170 | 172 
September....... £709 | F182 te 180 42d 176 180 177 178 179 
October's 4 natu. 185 185 180 | 176 179 184 186 182 182 
November....... 187 186 | 181 175 186 188 188 186 182 
December....... 187 192 189 180 | 187 187 188 191 186 
1919: Av. for year..| 185 194 191 188 180 183 188 186 191 
January n.aeests 186 191 190 | 179 184 186 191 188 187 
February.......: AELZOU Lae 172 168 171 172 174 175 170 
Miareh'y. noc sei 173 182 79 oP atty 172 172 177 177 178 
April tie. nesaa: 179 | 190 | 186 | 187 175 177 184 180 | 187 
Maynccss ene 184 | 193 190 | 190 | 177 181 188 184 191 
Theis 5 ene csr 180 | 195 186 | 186 | 176 179 189 183 188 
Minl yee ce ceases 190 | 200 | 199 | 196 | 182 186 192 188 199 
ANIDUISE qi shar ata le 194 | 202 | 203 195 184 190 194 188 197 
September....... 188 195 198 191 181 188 191 186 192 
Oetober. .. o.< 0 ie 188 | 195 196 | 192 183 185 191 187 195 
November....... 192 | 202 | 197 | 195 | 185 188 190 195 | 198 
December....... 193 | 205 | 203 | 205 188 191 195 199 | 208 
1920: Av.foryear..| 206 | 204 209 208 195 201 200 204 210 
Vanatye.. ss cs 198 | 201 | 207 | 208 193 195 204 204 | 207 
Hebraaryoncecn cc 200 | 202 | 207 | 207 192 197 198 203 | 204 
March a Puma tein: 198 | 203 | 207 | 208 189 198 197 199 | 207 


cs REET Pewee 203 | 214 | 218 | 221 | 202 202 206 | 209 | 222 


Cities in THE UnirTep States, sy Monrus, 1913 ro DECEMBER, 
—(Continued ) 
year 1913 = 100 


of Labor Statistics) 


Paphitis Pore: | Provic.|: Rich’ |. Se. pale san 


: E Tee Scran- | Seat- | Wash- 
delphia, | burgh, land, dence, mond, | Louis, mee urea peas fies Wess 
Pa. Pas Oreg. R. I. vias Mo. Utah Cann, Pa, | eWash:||) DC; 


146 148 132 148 151 153 141 130 146 | 135 | 149 
130 131 113 127 128 132 124 116 S27 Ome | 26 
LEY) 138 116 133 134 140 130 121 1325 22 esd 
134 135 119 133 133 138 130 120 ESRY | ey alpks) 
143 147 129 146 147 158 145 128 144 | 132 | 146 
149 152 137 150 158 157 147 132 1935 SOR eel 54: 
145 153 135 151 157 161 146 127 155 | 140 | 156 
143 146 135 146 147 152 143 125 145 | 138 | 147 
147 149 137 151 151 156 146 132 147 | 138 | 149 
154 155 139 157 160 160 148 137 LOL ea te eS8 
156 157 140 160 165 163 145 140 156 | 143 | 161 
156 155 142 159 165 159 145 140 156 | 144 | 163 
159 158 141 158 168 162 145 141 157 | 143 | 167 


171 170 157 173 181 173 156 156 170 162 179 
164 165 143 164 172 167 146 147 LOZ ei wei 72 
164 167 146 162 174 166 148 145 162 | 149 | 169 
154 157 144 157 165 157 144 145 154 | 148 | 162 
155 156 144 158 167 Sy 144 141 153 | 146 } 162 
161 159 154 162 171 160 151 148 15915609) 9169 
168 167 151 168 177 168 151 150 164 | 156 | 174 
173 169 158 174 180 171 159 154 ill \) alters |) abate} 
173 171 164 178 183 177 158 157 iS) |p algh®) 3) teh 
182 180 167 181 192 184 162 165 178 | 173 | 188 
183 181 171 187 195 187 167 171 sy? |) alia’ || alte 
187 184 171 189 197 188 167 173 183 | 178 | 197 
189 187 172 190 202 191 172 174 190 | 180 | 198 


186 186 173 189 199 192 171 171 187 | 179 | 196 
189 191 174 188 203 191 171 172 190 | 180 | 197 
173 173 162 176 185 177 159 165 USN IAL AL aes 
176 176 168 177 185 183 167 165 (WG) || alas |) US 
183 181 170 182 191 190 168 166 USN IP SWS) IO 
186 184 170 187 199 193 168 169 186 | 176 | 194 
184 183 169 183 202 188 172 169 186 | 176 | 195 
187 190 174 192 203 197 175 169 193 | 178 | 200 
191 190 174 195 205 197 174 167 $955) LSL e205 
190 186 176 193 203 193 175 171 1915 S299 
191 190 176 194 203 194 172 172 188 | 183 | 200 
192 194 179 198 206 199 175 177 192) | 185) 201 
196 197 183 200 206 204 178 182 199 | 188 | 203 


201 202 187 209 214 213 185 189 208 | 190 | 208 
200 203 184 206 213 211 180 186 | 207 | 190 | 208 
198 198 184 206 213 209 180 187 DOS 1925 207 
196 198 187 204 208 211 183 187 202 | 190 | 202 
208 212 193 207 214 229 189 193 210 | 198 | 213 
211 209 199 215 226 230 202 201 Di swie 202 eed: 
211 215 209 218 228 237 204 202 222 | 2097) 216 
217 218 197 224 224 | 229 198 198 225 | 204 | 220 
203 205 189 215 219 214 187 189 2 | 
201 204 187 212 214 | 210 183 191 209 | 189 | 209 
196 196 178 208 212 201 179 183 205s Wel 79203 
192 195 173 204 206 196 175 182 2020 elise |) 201 
176 180 163 188 188 176 159 172 185 | 160 | 186 


Tasie J: Inpex Numsers or Retait Foop Prices 1N SPECIFIED 


1925, INCLUSIVE 


Aves for the 
(United States Bureau 


apolis, 
Minn. 


Mem- |Milwau-| Minne- os bs 


Ni 
"| Haven, 


: Man- he 

Year and Month a ge speay a 
1921: Av. foryear..| 156 146 153 
JQQUETY overnite 170 | 165 | 170 
NeisTUet Vora ate 157 149 155 
IA ied pe 22 IE 156 151 156 
April cece me recmer 153 | 144 | 153 
IMLBY 52, Byes 3 148 | 137 | 141 
JUNE. erence 146 | 140 | 141 
JULY. Gene heels 1557) 14551 152 
ADP USES cere att 161 | 145 | 160 
September.......] 158 | 145 | 156 
WOGtoberverarscss 157 | 146 | 152 
November....... 157 144 | 149 
December....... 157 | 142 | 149 
1922: Av. for year..| 142 134 142 
antary erent. 146 | 133 | 140 
Dehtuaryaere 143 | 136 | 142 
March eee 138 | 134 | 139 
Aprilevere. eae 139 | 134 | 139 
IMavmetoma cet 1381 dS ere Tet 
June seems Na 1385) 13S Rie 149 
ulypeen cere 143 | 136 | 147 
PNUD USterteeme ert 139" lf ASS 5 139 
September....... 140 | 133 | 140 
Octoberms- eee 143 | 134 | 141 
November....... 147° | 1337) 144 
December....... 144 | 136 | 147 
1923: Ay. for year 149 138 148 
anuaryeee ace 145 | 136 | 144 
Pebrudty sass: 144 | 135 | 142 
Match aruete ne. 145 | 135 | 143 
CA Pitidle tetera ates 145 | 137 | 144 
Mayme. 145 | 136 | 145 
TUNES aiken 146° || 13772145 
AR ee cate eas 1597 138 ee kos 
mngUsteet cy cat 152 | 138 | 149 
September... .... 152 | 141 | 152 
Octoberve min. 152 | 140 | 150 
November....... Son Alon tse 
December....... 153 | 142 | 152 
1924: Av.foryear..| 145 137 149 
EMU Ary cette: 149 | 142 | 152 
February........ 147 | 140 | 153 
Marchi weccen oe 144 | 137 | 148 
Taito) archer an sor 141 1357} 145 
Mayen ccs ee 139) 1335 ]" 145 
new eres a ee 141 | 132 | 146 
JOlVae oct en 142 | 133 | 148 
Aube cect te 144 | 134 | 149 
September....... 1485) Is7oieast 
Ottobers. sora. 147 | 140 | 149 
November....... 149 | 141 | 151 
December....... 149 | .145 | 153 


New New a 
Orleans, | York, ork 
152 157 151 
176 176 170 
161 160 | 156 
158 156 156 
154 156 153 
144 147 144 
141 148 144 
144 150 | 143 
152 159 146 
151 157 149 
151 159 151 
147 159 149 
146 159 147 
142 147 | 139 
144 148 139 
143 147 140 
142 142 138 
142 143 139 
142 142 139 
140 146 142 
142 145 141 
140 143 136 
139 145 137 
142 149 138 
141 154 | 139 
144 156 | 141 
143 153 | 142 
145 153 139 
143 149 | 137 
141 149 | 139 
142 150 | 141 
141 149 | 141 
140 151 140 
141 153 142 
141 152 142 
145 155 146 
146 157 144 
144 160 | 144 
147 159 | 145 
144 150 | 143 
148 154 | 147 
146 153 145 
143 147 142 
140 146 | 140 
139 147 | 139 
137 147 141 
139 146 | 141 
143 146 | 140 
145 150 | 141 
147 152) e435 
149 156 | 145 
152 157 | 147 


Cities IN THE UniTEp States, 
—(Continued ) 
year 1913 = 100 


of Labor Statistics) 


BY Monrtus, 1913 ro Decemser, 


Phila- 


Pitts- 


Port- 


4 Provi- Rich- St, Take ran- | Scran- | Seat- | Wash- 
delphia, | burgh, land, dence, mond, | Louis, seg 306 ton, tle, ington, 
Pa. Pa. reg. vais Ja. 0. we Calif Pa. Wash D. ro 
152 153 138 161 164 153 136 147 162 140 162 
171 174 154 179 182 173 153 163 180 153 180 
156 158 144 165 170 157 143 153 166 146 164 
155 156 142 162 165 156 141 148 162 144 163 
152 154 136 156 160 152" 135 144 160 139 161 
145 144 127 151 155 146 129 139 15i 132 153 
144 146 128 149 155 149 129 139 149 132 153 
144 148 133 157 156 150 134 140 154 138 Gay 
oS 154 135 164 163 154 135 144 162 139 166 
151 153 137 163 161 155 134 147 162 140 165 
151 152 141 162 165 153 135 151 161 142 163 
151 153 138 164 165 148 136 150 163 139 159 
150 149 134 161 163 143 133 147 164 136 157 
143 139 131 146 153 141 122 139 148 136 150 
144 140 126 148 156 138 121 137 156 129 150 
144 138 128 146 156 140 123 137 152 134 151 
141 135 126 143 ioe 139 120 135 147 132 146 
141 136 127 142 150 138 120 135 145 133 147 
142 135 128 141 153 138 120 134 146 134 149 
144 139 128 141 155 142 122 137 147 135 150 
141 139 134 146 153 144 124 136 147 137 149 
137 135 134 144 151 139 121 135 142 137 147 
139 139 131 146 149 140 121 140 143 137 148 
144 141 134 151 152 142 124 148 147 140 153 
149 146 135 154 156 143 125 144 151 139 154 
150 149 136 154 157 147 127 145 154 139 155 
150 149 133 153 156 145 126 142 152 138 154 
148 146 132 152 154 143 124 140 152 136 151 
145 144 130 150 153 142 121 137 149 134 150 
145 145 128 150 152 141 122 135 149 133 148 
144 144 129 148 153 144 122 137 148 135 149 
149 145 129 148 153 144 122 138 149 136 151 
149 149 131 148 155 143 125 140 149 136 155 
152 150 132 154 156 144 127 140 152 137 158 
151 149 132 154 156 142 127 143 152 138 156 
153 151 136 ly 159 148 128 147 156 142 158 
154 154 140 157 158 149 131 15 156 146 159 
154 156 140 160 159 151 132 151 158 | 145 159 
152 154 136 157 160 150 129 149 158 141 157 
147 148 134 149 153 147 127 144 149 139 153 
150 154 136 153 154 150 128 146 154 | 140 | 154 
149 151 132 152 155 148 125 143 151 139 154 
144 145 130 147 152 145 122 141 147 138 149 
142 143 130 143 148 143 122 140 143 137 146 
144 144 129 143 148 142 122 138 143 136 | 147 
146 146 130 144 149 144 125 141 144 | 138 149 
143 146 133 146 149 144 126 141 145 139 150 
143 145 134 149 151 144 125 142 146 | 140 | 151 
146 147 136 152 155 146 127 146 149 140 | 155 
148 149 138 153 157 149 132 149 152 140 | 157 
151 152 138 155 159 151 134 149 153 140 | 160 
153 154 138 155 162 152 135 148 155 141 159 


ere a 


TaB_Le J: InpEx Numsers oF Rertaix Foop Pricks IN SPECIFIED 
1925, INCLUSIVE 


Average for the 
(United States Bureau 


Man- | Mem- |Milwau-| Minne- New New New 
Year and Month chester,| phis, kee, | apolis, Ws <i hg Haven, | Orleans, | York, 5 poi 
N. fenn. | Wis. | Minn. Conn. ihe My ts 


1925: Av. foryear..| 153 150 156 | 146 | 150 155 156 160 155 


january; renee 148 | 152 | 155 | 148 | 149 153 157 57 ede 
February........ 150° |145 5) 251) | 148 4. 146 151 153 155 | 147 
Miarchiane ie aes 144 | 147 | 153 | 150 | 145 147 153 155 | 149 
April ai ioasaeuengon 144 | 145 | 150 | 149 | 144 145 152 154 | 149 
MAY Sin ae Prelin 145, [145 | 151} 150 |) 445 146 149 154 | 150 
UTE ete eee 147) 148.4 1559 [52S 147 150 152 155. |) 155 
JULY Snir ce, enter 155 | 153. | 164°) 158. |, 153 157 157 160 | 159 
AGISUT es, ocmils « 158 | 154 | 158 | 156 | 153 158 157 163 | 159 
September.,..... 154 |) 152 |) 155") 1572} 153 159 156 162 | 156 
Octonerd scaani. 158 | 1525) 158.) 458. 4 156 162 158 166 | 158 
November....... 165 | 156 | 164 | 164 | 160 169 162 172 | 164 
December....... 162 | 156 | 164 | 164 | 159 167 162 170 | 165 


232 


Ciries IN THE Unirep States, sy Montus, 1913 ro DecEmBER, 
— (Continued) 
year 1913=100 


of Labor Statistics) 


Pree ihre rot [iby | Rick | ise, | SMe | wean | Scr. Wash- 

delphia, | burgh, land, dence, mond, | Louis,| City cisco, ton, ington, 
Fa. Pa. Ore. Rei Va. Mo. Utah Cal! Pa. D.C! 
159 158 142 158 166 160 140 156 161 165 
154 156 142 155 164 156 138 155 157 162 
153 153 136 153 160 153 139 149 158 158 
151 152 138 148 159 155 135 150 155 157 
151 151 137 148 160 154 135 149 154 157 
154- 153 139 149 160 154 138 151 154 159 
158 158 142 152 164 158 144 154 150 163 
163 161 142 162 167 163 141 155 164 168 
162 160 142 163 169 163 142 157 166 168 
160 158 144 161 168 162 142 159 164 166 
164 162 146 165 170 164 142 161 165 170 
171 168 150 170 176 169 143 166 171 174 
169 168 3 176 160 172 
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Econ 5144.7.2 

The cost of living in the Un 
ONIN 
3 20081 96 


3 597 


